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Academic  Calendar  1996-97 


FALL  SEMESTER  1996 


May  20-31 

Monday-Friday 

Registration  period:  upper 
division 

July  29 

Monday 

Financial  clearance  deadline: 
first  year 

August  2 

Friday 

Financial  clearance  deadline: 
upper  division 

August  14-17 

Wednesday-Saturday 

First  year  orientation 

August  19 

Monday 

Classes  begin 

August  23 

Friday 

Last  day  for  late  registration 

September  2 

Monday 

Labor  Day;  academic  and 
administrative  holiday 

September  13 

Friday 

Last  day  to  file  for  pass/no 
pass  option 

October  14-15 

Monday,  Tuesday 

Fall  recess;  academic  holiday 

October  16 

Wednesday 

Administrative  Monday:  all 
Monday  classes  meet  in 
place  of  all  Wednesday 

classes 

November  27 

Wednesday 

Classes  end 

November  28-29 

Thursday,  Friday 

Thanksgiving;  academic  and 
administrative  holidays 

November  30- 

Saturday-Tuesday 

Reading  period 

December  3 

December  4-17 

Wednesday-Tuesday 

Examination  period 

December  18- 

Wednesday-Sunday 

Christmas  recess 

January  12 

December  24-25 

Tuesday- Wednesday 

Christmas;  administrative 
holidays 

December  31- 

Tuesday- Wednesday 

New  Year’s;  administrative 

January  1 

holidays 

SPRING  SEMESTER  1997 

October  28- 

Monday-Friday 

Registration  period:  upper 

November  8 

division 

December  2 

Monday 

Financial  clearance  deadline: 
first  year  and  upper 
division 

January  13 

Monday 

Classes  begin 

January  17 

Friday 

Last  day  for  late  registration 

January  20 

Monday 

Martin  Luther  King  Day; 
academic  and 

administrative  holiday 
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ACADEMIC  CALENDAR  7 


January  3 1 

Friday 

Last  day  to  file  for  pass/no 
pass  option 

February  17 

Monday 

Presidents  Day;  academic  and 
administrative  holiday 

February  18 

Tuesday 

Administrative  Monday:  all 
Monday  classes  meet  in 
place  of  all  Tuesday 
classes 

March  3-7 

Monday-Friday 

Spring  break,  no  classes 

March  28 

Friday 

Good  Friday;  academic  and 
administrative  holiday 

April  30 

Wednesday 

Classes  end 

May  1-2 

Thursday-Friday 

Reading  period 

May  3-16 

Saturday-Friday 

Examinations 

May  17 

Saturday 

Commencement 

May  26 

Monday 

Memorial  Day;  administrative 
holiday 

SUMMER  SESSION  1997 

May  27 

Tuesday 

Classes  begin 

July  4 

Friday 

Independence  Day;  academic 
and  administrative  holiday 

July  15 

Tuesday 

Classes  end 

July  18-19 

Friday-Saturday 

Final  exams 

All  dates  are  inclusive. 

Registration  dates  are  subject  to  change. 


The  Heafey  Law  Library  dominates  the  Alameda  Mall  at  night. 


Eric  Wright  works  closely  with  students  in  the  Public  Interest  Law  Program. 


From  the  Dean 


Dear  Applicant: 

In  many  ways  law  schools  are  similar.  The  more  one  studies  the  catalogs  and 
literature,  the  more  the  schools  begin  to  look  alike.  And,  in  many  ways  they  are. 
So  how  does  one  decide?  There  are  differences,  both  obvious  and  subtle. 

Consider  the  clear  and  undeniable  differences  in  physical  location,  and  ask 
yourself  where  you  would  be  most  comfortable  spending  three  or  more  years  of 
your  life.  Santa  Clara  University  has  a  beautiful  campus  on  the  site  of  one  of  the 
historic  California  Spanish  missions.  The  School  of  Law  is  in  the  midst  of  this 
campus;  its  faculty  and  students  participate  in  the  broader  academic,  athletic,  and 
social  life  of  the  University.  The  major  metropolitan  center  of  San  Jose,  with  its 
courts  and  government  center,  is  only  four  miles  away.  San  Francisco  is  one  hour 
to  the  north.  This  campus  atmosphere  stands  in  clear  contrast  to  urban  high-rise 
universities,  freestanding  law  schools,  and  law  schools  consumed  in  large  mega¬ 
campuses.  Moreover,  Santa  Clara  is  in  the  heart  of  Silicon  Valley,  the  world  cen¬ 
ter  of  information  technology,  and  this  location  allows  Santa  Clara  to  have  a  dis¬ 
tinct  program  in  high-tech  law  that  draws  heavily  from  the  expertise  of  our 
neighbors. 

When  you  get  past  the  marketing,  you  will  find  among  the  accredited  law 
schools  similarity  in  basic  courses  and  requirements  for  graduation.  Over  and 
above  the  basic  curriculum  that  Santa  Clara  has  in  common  with  other  schools, 
we  offer  some  creative  and  unique  programs,  in  particular:  extensive  offerings  in 
high-tech  law;  opportunities  in  practical,  experiential  learning  through  our  in- 
house  advocacy  center,  law  clinics,  and  extensive  field  placements;  and  an  ever- 
expanding  international  and  foreign  law  program.  In  fact,  Santa  Clara  has  pro¬ 
vided  meaningful  programs  for  study  abroad  since  1974,  and  at  last  count  Santa 
Clara  had  the  highest  number  of  foreign-study  programs  of  any  American  law 
school. 

Faculty  at  all  accredited  schools  are  not  only  fully  qualified  but  have  among 
them  a  wide  range  of  professional  interests,  backgrounds,  and  personalities.  Still, 
simply  by  reading  a  catalog,  it  is  hard  to  judge  or  compare  faculties.  Their  pic¬ 
tures  are  all  pleasant,  and  the  list  of  accomplishments  impressive.  In  that  way 
Santa  Clara  differs  little  from  other  quality  law  schools.  The  Santa  Clara  faculty 
are  an  impressive  group  of  men  and  women  who  come  from  a  wide  variety  of  ed¬ 
ucational  and  experienced  backgrounds.  However,  if  you  visit  our  campus  and 
talk  to  Santa  Clara  students,  staff,  and  faculty,  I  believe  you  will  agree  that  the 
Santa  Clara  faculty  are  extraordinary  in  their  commitment  to  teaching  and  service 
to  the  student. 

All  accredited  law  schools  have  libraries  that  fully  serve  the  needs  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.  Our  library,  remodeled  and  expanded  in  1988,  is  modem,  comfortable,  and 
user  friendly.  Again,  paper  and  ink  cannot  convey  the  true  qualities  of  a  library, 
which  for  a  student  lie  largely  in  the  library  staff.  If  you  visit  the  campus,  you  will 
see  that  Santa  Clara  library  professionals  are  not  only  highly  competent;  they,  like 
the  library,  are  very  user  friendly. 

All  of  these  elements  come  together  in  that  difficult-to-define  concept  of  “rep¬ 
utation.”  Santa  Clara  University  is  the  oldest  university  in  California  and  remains 
one  of  the  highest-ranked  small  universities  in  the  West.  The  School  of  Law, 
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founded  early  in  the  century,  has  trained  future  leaders  of  the  bar,  judiciary,  and 
government  service  for  over  80  years.  Santa  Clara  law  alumni  are  and  have  served 
as  justices  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  a  number  of  states,  including  California, 
members  of  Congress,  and  have  been  on  the  Cabinet,  staff  of  governors,  and  the 
president  of  the  United  States. 

Our  rich  curricular  offerings  provide  students  with  opportunities  to  receive  a 
certification  of  concentration  in  international  law,  high-tech  law,  and  public  in¬ 
terest  law.  Our  clinical  programs  and  extensive  field  placements  provide  excel¬ 
lent  skills  training  in  a  wide  range  of  venues:  judges’  chambers,  government 
agencies,  courtrooms,  and  in-house  counsel  of  high-tech  firms.  We  have  two 
student-edited  scholarly  journals,  Santa  Clara  Law  Review  and  the  Computer  and 
High  Technology  Law  Journal,  which  allow  students  to  work  with  established 
scholars  and  provide  an  opportunity  to  publish  their  own  original  work. 

The  premise  of  “strength  in  diversity”  is  central  to  Santa  Clara’s  historical  and 
intellectual  commitment.  Fifty  percent  of  our  students  and  over  half  of  our  fac¬ 
ulty  are  women,  a  key  factor  in  Santa  Clara  being  ranked  recently  as  the  fourth 
best  law  school  in  the  United  States  for  women  students.  Forty  percent  of  our  stu¬ 
dents  are  of  color,  and  the  Santa  Clara  faculty  come  from  diverse  backgrounds, 
which,  coupled  with  our  innovative  programs  and  active  minority-student  orga¬ 
nizations,  earned  Santa  Clara  the  1994  California  Minority  Counsel  Diversity 
Award. 

At  Santa  Clara  we  are  committed  to  seeing  that  those  students  who  are  ad¬ 
mitted  graduate,  and  those  who  graduate  are  admitted  into  practice.  Our  Aca¬ 
demic  Success  Program,  which  provides  support  and  academic  assistance  to  all 
first-year  students,  has  received  national  attention.  In  addition,  we  have  a  nation¬ 
ally  recognized  Mentor  Program  that  pairs  each  first-year  student  with  practicing 
alumni.  Mentors  provide  individual  professional  and  personal  support  to  each 
student  throughout  his/her  law  school  career.  When  our  graduates  enter  the  pro¬ 
fession,  they  are  greeted  and  supported  by  an  active  alumni  association  that  plays 
a  continuing  and  key  role  in  the  life  of  the  school. 

Beyond  all  of  this  I  believe  Santa  Clara  is  truly  a  special  place.  It  is  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  academic  rigor  and  the  ethical  premises  that  are  a  part  of  Jesuit  educa¬ 
tional  tradition.  There  is  a  commitment  to  and  atmosphere  of  caring  and  support. 
Faculty  and  staff  attend  to  the  needs  of  the  students  and  the  students  care  for 
each  other.  There  is  an  atmosphere  more  of  cooperation  than  of  competition  or 
confrontation. 

I  hope  the  faculty,  staff,  and  I  can  welcome  you  as  a  member  of  the  next  class 
at  Santa  Clara  University  School  of  Law. 


Sincerely, 


Mack  A.  Player 
Dean 
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FULL-TIME  AND  VISITING  FACULTY 

Mack  A.  Player 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Law 

Mack  A.  Player  became  the  dean  of  the  School  of 
Law  in  August  1994.  He  comes  to  Santa  Clara 
from  Florida  State  University,  where  he  was  the 
Atkinson  Professor  of  Law  and  the  director  of  ed¬ 
ucation  and  research  of  the  Florida  Dispute  Res¬ 
olution  Center.  His  areas  of  specialization  are  em¬ 
ployment  discrimination,  labor  law,  civil  rights, 
and  alternative  dispute  resolution. 

Dean  Player  was  bom  in  Springfield,  Mo.,  in 
1941,  graduated  from  Drury  College  in  Spring- 
field,  Mo.,  with  an  A.B.  in  Political  Science,  and 
earned  his  J.D.  from  the  University  of  Missouri- 
Columbia  in  1965.  He  served  for  two  years  as  the 
law  clerk  to  Judge  Floyd  R.  Gibson  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  8th  Circuit.  In  1967,  he  joined  the  law  faculty  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia.  In  1970,  he  became  an  appellate  attorney  for  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor.  After  earning  an  LL.M.  with  highest  honors  from  George 
Washington  University  in  1972,  he  returned  to  the  University  of  Georgia.  While 
at  Georgia,  Dean  Player  was  named  both  an  Alumni  Association  Distinguished 
Professor  and  the  Regents’  Professor  of  Law.  In  1986-87,  he  was  the  scholar-in- 
residence  at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice.  He  joined  the  law  faculty  at  Florida 
State  University  in  1987,  and  served  as  associate  dean  in  1991-92. 

Dean  Player  is  a  member  of  the  American  Law  Institute,  was  the  founding 
chair  of  the  Section  on  Employment  Discrimination  of  the  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Law  Schools,  and  serves  as  a  labor  arbitrator.  In  addition  to  numerous  arti¬ 
cles  on  labor  and  employment  law,  he  has  written  three  books  on  employment 
discrimination  law:  a  casebook,  a  hornbook,  and  a  nutshell. 

Dean  Player’s  wife,  Jeanne,  is  an  attorney.  Before  moving  to  California,  she 
was  an  arbitrator  with  the  Florida  Department  of  Business  and  Professional  Reg¬ 
ulation,  serving  as  an  administrative  judge  for  the  Federal  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission.  The  Players  have  two  grown  sons,  one  a  musician  and 
the  other  an  artist.  They  love  to  cook  (and  eat  what  they  cook)  and  take  wine¬ 
tasting  weekends  to - (guess  where!).  To  compensate  for  their  enjoyment 

of  good  food,  they  take  physical  holidays  such  as  bicycling  in  Europe,  hiking  in 
Newfoundland,  or  white-water  rafting. 
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Mary  B.  Emery 

Associate  Dean,  Professor  of  Law,  and  Director 
of  Law  Library 

Mary  Emery  was  raised  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  where 
she  was  bom  in  1937.  She  received  her  B.A.  in 
Political  Science  and  Economics  from  San  Jose 
State  University  in  1960.  In  1963,  she  received  a 
J.D.  from  Santa  Clara  University  in  the  first  law 
school  class  that  graduated  women.  While  a  stu¬ 
dent,  she  served  as  a  staff  member  of  the  Santa 
Clara  Lawyer,  the  School  of  Law’s  first  law 
review. 

She  joined  the  faculty  in  1963  and  has  taught 
Business  Organizations,  Trusts  and  Estates,  and 
Legal  Research  and  Writing.  She  was  Of  Counsel 
with  Chargin  &  Parker,  a  general  practice  firm  in 
San  Jose,  for  eight  years.  Since  1987,  she  has  served  as  associate  dean  for  library 
and  administration.  In  1972,  she  received  a  special  recognition  award  from  the 
Student  Bar  Association,  in  1989  was  named  Owens  Lawyer  of  the  Year,  and  in 
1994  received  the  Community  Service  Award  from  Women  in  Law. 

Dean  Emery  has  been  involved  in  many  community  organizations  and  activ¬ 
ities.  She  has  served  on  the  Santa  Clara  County  Board  of  Parole  Commissioners 
for  six  years,  was  foreman  of  the  Santa  Clara  County  Grand  Jury  in  1982,  has 
been  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  for  16  years, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  provincial  development  board  for  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame,  the  board  of  directors  of  a  youth  shelter,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
United  Way. 

She  lives  in  San  Jose  with  her  husband,  John;  their  dog,  Neal;  and  assorted 
squirrels,  birds,  and  rodents.  Her  interests  include  gardening;  reading,  with  a 
preference  for  mysteries;  stamp  collecting;  and  observing  wild  life  and  politics 
(often  considered  descriptions  of  one  activity). 
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Margaret  M.  Russell 

Associate  Dean  and  Associate  Professor  of  Law 

Margaret  Russell  grew  up  in  Philadelphia  and  re¬ 
ceived  an  undergraduate  degree  in  1979  from 
Princeton  University,  with  honors,  in  history  and 
American  studies.  After  receiving  her  J.D.  degree 
from  Stanford  Law  School  in  1984,  she  traveled 
to  Madison,  Wis.,  for  a  one-year  clerkship  with 
U.S.  District  Judge  James  E.  Doyle,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  to  California  for  a  fellowship  with  Public 
Advocates,  Inc.,  a  public  interest  law  firm  in  San 
Francisco.  In  1986,  she  returned  to  Stanford  Law 
School  as  the  director  of  public  interest  programs 
and  also  served  as  the  acting  assistant  dean  of 
student  affairs.  She  joined  the  Santa  Clara  law 
faculty,  after  receiving  a  graduate  degree  from 
Stanford  Law  School  in  1990,  and  currently  teaches  Civil  Procedure  and  Consti¬ 
tutional  Law. 

Professor  Russell  is  a  founding  member  and  past  chair  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  East  Palo  Alto  Community  Law  Project,  a  nonprofit  organization 
founded  by  Stanford  law  students  in  1984  to  provide  legal  services  and  education 
to  the  communities  of  East  Palo  Alto  and  East  Menlo  Park.  She  also  serves  on  the 
national  and  Northern  California  boards  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
She  is  a  vice  president  of  the  National  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  as  well 
as  vice  chair  and  chair  of  the  Legal  Committee  of  the  Northern  California  ACLU. 
In  spring  1991,  she  traveled  to  South  Africa  with  a  delegation  of  legal  scholars 
and  practitioners  to  participate  in  a  conference  on  constitution-drafting  for  post¬ 
apartheid  South  Africa.  In  1992,  she  co-directed  Santa  Clara’s  summer  program 
in  Tokyo.  Her  favorite  leisure  activities  include  spending  time  with  her  family 
and  running. 
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George  J.  Alexander 

Elizabeth  H.  and  John  A.  Sutro  Professor  of  Law 
and  Director,  Institute  of  International  and  Com¬ 
parative  Law 

George  Alexander  was  bom  in  1931  and  grew  up 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  He  attended  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  graduated  with 
major  honors  in  1949.  After  three  years  service  in 
the  U.S.  Navy,  he  attended  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Law  School  and  graduated,  cum  laude, 
in  1959.  Since  graduation,  he  has  been  a  full-time 
law  teacher,  first  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
continuing  at  Syracuse,  where  he  was  a  professor 
and  associate  dean.  After  several  years  of  teach¬ 
ing,  he  took  leave  to  do  graduate  work  at  Yale. 
There,  he  received  a  master’s  degree  and  a  JSD. 
He  came  to  Santa  Clara  as  dean  of  the  School  of  Law  in  1970  (when  the  school 
had  fewer  than  300  students  and  12  faculty).  He  served  as  dean  until  1985  and 
has  been  teaching  full  time  ever  since.  In  1994,  he  was  voted  Faculty  University 
Professor  by  the  Faculty  Senate.  In  1995  he  was  named  Sutro  Professor. 

Professor  Alexander  has  published  1 3  books  including  Honesty  and  Compe¬ 
tition,  about  false  advertising  regulation;  The  Aged  and  the  Need  for  Surrogate 
Management  (with  Professor  Lewin);  Writing  a  Living  Will:  Using  a  Durable 
Power  of  Appointment,  and  International  Perspectives  on  Aging.  He  has  also 
contributed  over  50  articles  to  legal  journals. 

Professor  Alexander  has  been  active  in  many  professional  associations  and 
has  served  as  president  of  the  Society  of  American  Law  Teachers.  Since  1976,  he 
has  been  a  consultant  to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States.  He  has  also 
been  active  in  organizations  involved  with  elder  law:  as  first  chair  of  the  State  Bar 
Committee  on  the  subject  and  the  regular  ABA  Committee  and  vice  chair  of  the 
ABA  Commission.  He  teaches  Constitutional  Law,  Law  and  Psychiatry,  and 
Antitrust  in  the  School  of  Law.  Classical  music  surrounds  him  most  of  the  time 
at  work  and  at  home. 
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Howard  C.  Anawalt 

Professor  of  Law 

Howard  C.  Anawalt  was  born  and  grew  up  in 
Seattle.  He  finished  high  school  in  California, 
then  attended  Stanford  University,  where  he  ma¬ 
jored  in  political  science.  His  J.D.  is  from  UC- 
Berkeley  (Boalt  Hall).  He  is  admitted  to  practice 
in  the  states  of  California  and  Washington  and  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  After  law  school,  he  served  as 
a  legislative  intern  and  legal  adviser  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Assembly  Judiciary  Committee,  then  as  a 
deputy  attorney  general.  His  law  practice  experi¬ 
ence  includes  criminal  jury  trials,  Vietnam  War 
draft  and  court-martial  cases,  labor  injunction 
litigation,  sex  and  race  discrimination  lawsuits, 
and  his  current  involvement  in  high-technology 
litigation  and  transaction  practice. 

He  is  the  author  of  Ideas  in  the  Workplace  and  co-author  of  the  1991  Licens¬ 
ing  Law  Handbook.  He  has  directed  Santa  Clara’s  client  counseling  and  national 
trial  competitions,  advised  the  Santa  Clara  Law  Review,  administered  the  Tokyo 
summer  program,  and  served  as  the  inaugural  director  of  the  International 
Institute. 

Professor  Anawalt  is  the  director  of  the  High-Technology  Program  at  Santa 
Clara.  This  program  coordinates  the  high-technology  curriculum  and  the  faculty 
and  student  initiatives  in  this  growing  field. 

He  lives  with  his  wife,  Susan,  in  Monte  Sereno;  they  have  two  sons.  He  loves 
tennis  and  physical  activity,  music,  the  outdoors,  reading,  friends,  and  the  crea¬ 
tures  of  the  earth. 
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Margalynne  J.  Armstrong 

Associate  Professor  of  Law 

Margalynne  Armstrong  was  bom  and  raised  in 
Chicago.  She  obtained  her  undergraduate  degree 
from  Earlham  College,  majoring  in  English.  She 
received  her  J.D.  in  1981  from  UC-Berkeley 
(Boalt  Hall),  where  she  served  as  associate  editor 
of  the  Ecology  Law  Quarterly.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  California  and  Illinois  bars. 

Prior  to  teaching  at  Santa  Clara  University, 
Professor  Armstrong  practiced  in  public  employ¬ 
ment  law,  was  a  staff  attorney  with  the  Legal  Aid 
Society  of  Alameda  County,  and  directed  the  Ac¬ 
ademic  Support  Program  at  Boalt  Hall.  She  joined 
the  Santa  Clara  law  faculty  in  1987  and  teaches 
Property,  Remedies,  Race  and  Racism  in  the  Law, 
and  Comparative  Law.  Professor  Armstrong  writes  in  the  areas  of  housing,  racial 
discrimination,  and  comparative  law. 

She  is  married  and  has  a  daughter,  Rebecca,  is  a  San  Francisco  Giants  fan,  and 
enthusiastically  collects  bad-taste  postcards. 


Jost  Baum 

Professor  of  Law 

Jost  Baum  was  bom  in  1928  and  grew  up  in 
Chicago.  He  attended  the  University  of  Chicago 
for  his  undergraduate  studies,  receiving  a  B.A.  in 
1950;  and  continued  at  University  of  Chicago 
Law  School,  receiving  his  J.D.  in  1953.  He  then 
did  postgraduate  studies  in  law  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics. 

Professor  Baum  was  in  private  practice  for 
several  years,  principally  in  corporate  law;  and 
then  became  general  counsel  for  several  pub¬ 
licly  traded  multinational  corporations,  including 
Ekco  Products  Company,  National  Can  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  Nationwide  Industries. 

Professor  Baum  joined  the  Santa  Clara  law 
faculty  in  1971  and  teaches  Advanced  Corporations,  Business  Organizations,  Se¬ 
curities  Regulation,  and  Corporation  Finance.  In  addition,  he  administers  the 
J.D. -MBA  Combined  Degree  Program.  He  has  served  as  director  of  the  Institute 
of  International  and  Comparative  Law  and  frequently  directs  the  summer  pro¬ 
gram  at  Oxford. 

He  and  his  wife,  Heidi,  live  in  Palo  Alto  and  have  three  sons. 
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Richard  P.  Berg 

Professor  of  Law 

Richard  Berg  was  bom  and  raised  in  Detroit.  He 
received  his  B.A.  in  Economics,  with  honors,  in 
1965  and  his  J.D.,  magna  cum  laude,  in  1968  from 
the  University  of  Michigan,  where  he  was  elected 
to  the  Order  of  the  Coif  and  served  on  the  board 
of  editors  of  the  Law  Review.  He  was  an  associate 
in  law  at  Boalt  Hall  in  1968-69.  From  1969  until 
1973,  he  practiced  public  interest  law  with  legal 
services.  He  joined  the  Santa  Clara  law  faculty  in 
1973.  He  teaches  Civil  Procedure,  Dispute  Reso¬ 
lution,  and  Public  Interest  Practice  and  directs  the 
Singapore-Bangkok  summer  program. 

Professor  Berg  is  active  in  dispute  resolution 
organizations  such  as  the  American  Arbitration 
Association  and  Asia  Pacific  Organization  for  Mediation.  He  is  also  involved  in 
the  public  interest  arena  and  is  on  the  board  of  directors  of  several  public  inter¬ 
est  organizations.  In  addition,  he  is  active  in  international  issues,  particularly  in 
the  Asia-Pacific  region,  where  he  spends  about  two  months  each  year. 

He  lives  in  Santa  Cruz  with  his  wife  and  two  children.  His  interests  include 
traveling,  art,  gardening,  and  Eastern  cultures. 
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Jonathan  Bush 

Associate  Professor  of  Law 

Jonathan  Bush  was  bom  and  raised  in  New  York 
City  and  its  environs.  He  did  his  undergraduate 
work  at  Princeton  University,  where  he  received 
an  A.B.,  summa  cum  laude,  in  History  in  1975 
and  had  a  Guggenheim  Foundation  grant  for  his 
research  in  the  history  of  crime.  He  did  his  grad¬ 
uate  work  at  Oxford  University,  where  he  was  a 
Fulbright  Scholar,  and  received  a  B.Litt.  degree  in 
1977.  Professor  Bush  studied  at  Yale  Law  School, 
receiving  his  J.D.  in  1980. 

After  serving  as  law  clerk  for  the  Honorable 
William  H.  Timbers  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  2nd  Circuit  in  New  York,  Professor  Bush 
moved  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  practice  law  for 
the  federal  government.  From  1981  to  1983,  he  worked  as  a  prosecutor  with  the 
Criminal  Division,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Office  of  Special  Investigations, 
which  denaturalizes  and  deports  Nazi  war  criminals.  From  1984  to  1986,  he 
served  as  the  first  general  counsel  for  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council, 
which  planned,  built,  and  now  operates  the  new  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Mu¬ 
seum  in  Washington,  D.C.  Professor  Bush  also  was  adjunct  professor  of  law  at 
Brooklyn  Law  School,  teaching  courses  in  legal  history  and  international  law.  In 
1987,  Professor  Bush  began  teaching  full  time  at  Cardozo  Law  School,  Yeshiva 
University,  where  he  regularly  taught  international,  criminal,  and  constitutional 
law  and  legal  history.  He  has  also  taught  seminars  on  slavery  and  slave  law,  the 
history  of  criminal  law,  and  the  law  of  war  and  war  crimes.  He  is  the  author  of 
many  law  review  articles  and  book  chapters,  most  of  them  on  English  and  Amer¬ 
ican  legal  history  or  the  law  of  war. 

At  Santa  Clara,  Bush  teaches  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure,  Property,  and  War 
Crimes.  He  continues  to  write  in  his  academic  specialties,  and  to  speak  and  give 
pro  bono  assistance  on  matters  related  to  the  renewed  interest  in  international 
war-crimes  trials. 

Professor  Bush  lives  in  Palo  Alto  with  his  wife,  Lisa,  and  their  two  young 
daughters,  Charlotte  and  Isabel. 
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June  Rose  Carbone 

Professor  of  Law 

June  Carbone  was  bom  in  1953  and  grew  up  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.  She  graduated  magna  cum  laude 
from  the  Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Public  and 
International  Affairs  at  Princeton  and  received 
her  J.D.  from  Yale  Law  School  in  1978.  She  was 
a  trial  attorney  with  the  Justice  Department’s 
Civil  Division  for  five  years  and  taught  at  George 
Mason  University  before  coming  to  Santa  Clara 
in  1987. 

Professor  Carbone  teaches  Property,  Reme¬ 
dies,  and  Financial  Institutions. 

She  lives  in  San  Carlos  with  her  husband  and 
their  three  children.  She  enjoys  jogging,  hiking, 
and  AYSO  soccer. 


Paula  Downey 

Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Law 

A  native  Californian,  Professor  Downey  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  UC-Berkeley  (Boalt  Hall)  and  Stanford 
University.  At  Boalt,  she  was  a  NIMA  research 
fellow  and  participated  in  an  interdisciplinary 
master’s  program.  In  1977,  after  a  year  as  a  teach¬ 
ing  fellow  at  Stanford  Law  School,  she  joined  the 
faculty  at  Hastings  College  of  the  Law. 

Professor  Downey  practiced  law  with  Morri¬ 
son  &  Foerster  from  1983  until  1994.  A  litigator, 
she  specialized  in  intellectual  property  and 
employment  cases.  She  was  one  of  the  founding 
partners  of  the  firm’s  Palo  Alto  office  and  has 
represented  many  of  the  major  Silicon  Valley 
companies.  From  1992-94,  she  was  also  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  firm’s  biotech  patent  practice. 

Professor  Downey  taught  at  Santa  Clara  while  on  leave  from  Morrison  & 
Foerster  in  1989.  She  returned  to  the  faculty  as  an  adjunct  in  spring  1994  and  as 
a  full-time  faculty  member  in  August  of  that  year.  She  teaches  Torts,  Civil  Pro¬ 
cedure,  and  intellectual  property  courses. 
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David  M.  English 

Professor  of  Law 

With  his  expertise  in  estate  planning,  federal  tax, 
and  disability  law,  Professor  David  English,  who 
joined  the  faculty  in  1995,  brings  a  valued  back¬ 
ground  to  Santa  Clara.  English  earned  his  B.A., 
magna  cum  laude,  from  Duke  University  in  1974. 
Following  a  short  career  in  commercial  banking, 
he  received  his  J.D.  from  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1979. 

From  1979  to  1987,  English  practiced  law  in 
Chicago,  where  he  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
D’ Ancona  &  Pflaum.  Since  entering  law  teaching 
in  1 987,  English  has  been  a  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  South  Dakota,  where  he  received 
the  John  Wesley  Jackson  Award  for  Outstanding 
Professor  of  Law  in  1992.  English  has  held  nu¬ 
merous  leadership  positions  with  a  variety  of  professional  organizations  and  has 
extensive  experience  in  legislative  drafting.  He  is  currently  reporter  to  the  Joint 
Editorial  Board  for  the  Uniform  Probate  Code,  reporter  for  the  Uniform  Trust 
Act,  and  served  as  reporter  for  the  Uniform  Health  Care  Decisions  Act. 

An  academic  fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Trust  and  Estate  Counsel  and 
elected  member  of  the  American  Law  Institute,  English  also  serves  as  chair  of  the 
Task  Force  on  Durable  Powers  of  Attorney  of  the  ABA  Section  of  Real  Property, 
Probate,  and  Trust  Law.  He  is  also  past  chair  of  the  Section  on  Aging  and  the  Law 
of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools. 

English  has  written  on  a  wide  range  of  issues  within  his  areas  of  expertise,  in¬ 
cluding  articles  on  guardianship,  health-care  decision  making,  long-term  care, 
and  probate  reform.  He  speaks  extensively  on  these  and  other  topics  throughout 
the  country. 

English,  who  lives  in  the  Niles  neighborhood  of  Fremont  with  his  wife,  Noel, 
and  daughter,  Rachel,  teaches  Wills  and  Trusts,  Property,  and  Estate  and  Gift 
Taxation. 
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David  D.  Friedman 

Professor  of  Law 

Bom  in  New  York,  David  Friedman  comes  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School,  where  he 
taught  Law  and  Economics,  Patents  and  Trade 
Secrets,  Computer  Law,  and  Price  Theory. 

Friedman  earned  his  B.S.  in  Chemistry  and 
Physics  from  Harvard  University,  where  he  grad¬ 
uated  magna  cum  laude  in  1965.  He  went  on  to 
earn  both  his  master’s  degree  and  his  Ph.D.  in 
Physics  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1967 
and  1971,  respectively. 

Friedman  has  more  than  24  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  academia,  having  taught  extensively  at 
both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels.  He 
has  taught  economics  and  business,  as  well  as 
law,  and  has  worked  at  some  of  the  country’s  most  highly  regarded  universities, 
including  Cornell,  Tulane,  UCLA,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  University  of  Chicago.  He  has  written  on  price  theory,  medical  care, 
population  economics,  the  economics  of  war,  historical  perspectives  on  freedom, 
and  criminal  defense.  Further,  he  has  written  economic  analyses  of  affirmative 
action,  punitive  damages,  trade-secret  law,  and  accident  law. 

Friedman  has  many  awards  to  his  credit,  including  the  National  Science  Foun¬ 
dation  Fellowship  at  the  University  of  Chicago  (1965-70)  and  the  Earhard  Foun¬ 
dation  Post-Doctoral  Fellowship  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania’s  School  of 
Public  and  Urban  Policy  (1973-75).  He  was  named  the  John  M.  Olin  Faculty  Fel¬ 
low  at  the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School  from  1986  to  1993  and  again  from 
1994  to  1995. 

He  teaches  Economic  Analysis  of  the  Law  as  well  as  Computers,  Crime,  and 
Privacy. 
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Dorothy  J.  Glancy 

Professor  of  Law 

A  native  Californian,  Professor  Glancy  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Harvard  Law  School  and  Wellesley  Col¬ 
lege.  At  Harvard,  she  was  one  of  the  founding 
members  of  the  Women’s  Law  Association  and 
published  a  comparative  study  of  the  career  pat¬ 
terns  of  Harvard  Law  School’s  women  and  men 
graduates.  After  graduation  from  law  school,  she 
was  awarded  a  Stevens  Traveling  Fellowship  that 
took  her  around  the  world  to  interview  women 
political  leaders.  After  her  return,  she  practiced 
law  in  Washington,  D.C.,  until  she  became  coun¬ 
sel  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights.  She  subsequently  returned 
to  Harvard  University  as  a  fellow  in  Law  and  the 
Humanities. 

Professor  Glancy  has  taught  at  Santa  Clara  since  1975,  except  for  brief  peri¬ 
ods  as  visiting  professor  at  the  University  of  Arizona  and  as  assistant  general 
counsel  at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.C.  Admitted  to 
the  bar  in  California  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  she  is  an  elected  member  of 
the  American  Law  Institute  and  serves  as  an  adviser  to  Restatement,  Fourth,  of 
Property:  Servitudes.  She  is  also  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  ABA  Section  on  Natural  Resources,  Energy  and 
Environmental  Law.  She  serves  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Environ¬ 
mental  Law  Section  of  the  State  Bar  of  California.  A  member  of  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Professional  Development  for  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools,  she  is  past  chair  of  the  Environmental  Law  Section,  chair-elect  of  the 
Defamation  and  Privacy  Section,  and  chair  of  the  Property  Section.  She  also 
serves  on  the  Council  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  Association. 

Professor  Glancy  has  written  about  historic  preservation,  land  use,  environ¬ 
mental  and  administrative  law,  as  well  as  the  law  of  privacy  and  the  judicial  work 
of  Justice  William  O.  Douglas.  She  teaches  Property,  Administrative  Law,  Nat¬ 
ural  Resources,  Land  Use,  and  a  seminar  in  privacy. 
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Paul  J.  Goda,  S.J. 

Professor  of  Law 

Paul  Goda  was  bom  and  raised  in  Los  Angeles. 
He  majored  in  history  at  Loyola  University  of  Los 
Angeles  and  graduated  magna  cum  laude  in  1952. 
After  service  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  he  joined  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  He  graduated  from  Georgetown 
Law  Center  in  1963,  winning  the  Chief  Justice 
White  Moot  Court  Prize  in  1962.  He  spent  two 
years  on  a  fellowship  for  law  teachers  at  New 
York  University,  graduating  in  1969  with  an 
LL.M. 

He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  California  in 
1964  and  began  to  teach  at  Santa  Clara  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Law  in  1969.  He  was  a  fellow  in 
law  and  the  humanities  at  Harvard  Law  School  in 
1975-76.  He  was  twice  president  of  the  Faculty  Senate  at  Santa  Clara  University, 
served  12  years  on  the  board  of  trustees  at  Santa  Clara  University,  and  nine  years 
on  the  board  of  trustees  at  the  University  of  San  Francisco. 

He  has  served  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  Economic  and  Social  Opportunities, 
the  anti-poverty  agency  for  Santa  Clara  County;  the  Advisory  Board  for  the 
Young  Parents’  Center  in  Santa  Clara;  and  the  Biomedical  Ethics  Committee  of 
San  Jose  Hospital. 

He  was  ordained  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  1966  and  received  a  Master  of 
Sacred  Theology  degree  in  1967.  He  has  been  involved  in  parish  ministry  on 
weekends  in  Sonora,  Calif.,  and  during  summers  in  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
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Leslie  Griffin 

Assistant  Professor  of  Law 

Leslie  Griffin  was  bom  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  and 
raised  in  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  She  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  in  1978,  with  a  B.A., 
summa  cum  laude  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  in  Theol¬ 
ogy  and  French.  She  received  her  M.A.,  M.Phil., 
and  Ph.D.  (1984)  from  the  Department  of  Reli¬ 
gious  Studies,  Yale  University.  Her  area  of  spe¬ 
cialization  is  ethics,  and  her  dissertation  focused 
on  church-state  questions. 

After  completing  her  doctorate,  Professor 
Griffin  taught  undergraduate  and  graduate 
courses  in  ethics  in  the  Theology  Department  at 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  Her  study  of  reli¬ 
gious  ethics  awakened  an  interest  in  constitu¬ 
tional  law  and  legal  ethics  and  led  her  to  Stanford  Law  School,  where  she  re¬ 
ceived  her  J.D.  in  1992. 

Professor  Griffin  clerked  for  Judge  Mary  M.  Schroeder  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  9th  Circuit.  After  spending  a  year  as  a  research  fellow  in  the  Har¬ 
vard  University  Ethics  and  Professions  Program,  she  joined  the  Santa  Clara  fac¬ 
ulty  in  1994.  Her  publications  focus  on  the  interaction  between  law  and  religion 
and  law  and  ethics.  She  teaches  Torts,  Constitutional  Law,  and  legal  ethics. 

Professor  Griffin  is  a  devoted  fan  of  the  New  York  Mets  and  cheered  for  the 
San  Francisco  49ers  until  they  gave  up  on  Joe  Montana. 
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Anna  M.  Han 

Associate  Professor  of  Law 

Anna  Han  was  bom  in  Taipei,  Taiwan.  She  re¬ 
ceived  her  B.A.  degrees  in  Political  Science  and 
Economics  from  UC-Berkeley  with  honors  in 
1978.  She  received  her  J.D.  from  Hastings 
College  of  the  Law  in  1981.  She  worked  as  an  as¬ 
sociate  at  Heller,  Ehrman,  White  &  McAuliffe 
and,  subsequently,  as  an  associate  and  then 
partner  at  McCutchen,  Doyle,  Brown  &  Enersen 
until  1990.  Professor  Han  specializes  in  inter¬ 
national  business  transactions  and  technology 
licensing,  especially  involving  Pacific  Rim 
countries.  She  was  a  guest  lecturer  at  the 
Shanghai  Institute  of  Foreign  Trade  from  1985 
to  1987.  She  has  served  as  the  director  of  the 
Hong  Kong  summer  program  since  1990.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International  Law  Section  of  the  State  Bar  and  served  as  its  secre¬ 
tary  from  1994-95  and  treasurer  from  1995-96.  She  also  chairs  the  China  Law 
Committee  of  the  San  Francisco  Bar  Association. 

Professor  Han  has  authored  a  number  of  articles  on  doing  business  in  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Republic  of  China  and  is  an  editor  of  the  Journal  of  International  Fran¬ 
chising  and  Distribution  Law.  She  speaks  four  dialects  of  Chinese  fluently. 

She  lives  in  Piedmont  with  her  husband  and  their  two  daughters. 
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Philip  J.  Jimenez 

Professor  of  Law 

Philip  Jimenez  was  bom  and  grew  up  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  After  three  years  of  military  duty,  he  pursued 
his  B.A.  at  the  University  of  Utah,  where  he  ma¬ 
jored  in  political  science  and  Russian.  He  worked 
in  public  relations  for  Pan  American  Airways  in 
San  Francisco,  Dusseldorf,  and  Berlin.  He  en¬ 
tered  law  school  at  UC-Berkeley  (Boalt  Hall)  in 
1966.  During  his  studies  there,  he  was  co-founder 
and  contributing  editor  of  El  Grito,  a  journal  of 
contemporary  Mexican-American  thought. 

Following  graduation,  Professor  Jimenez 
spent  four  years  in  practice  with  California  Rural 
Legal  Assistance.  He  joined  the  Santa  Clara  law 
faculty  in  1973  and  teaches  Civil  Procedure,  Con¬ 
flict  of  Laws,  and  International  Business  Transactions.  He  has  also  directed  Santa 
Clara’s  summer  programs  in  Tokyo,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Bangkok,  and 
Seoul. 

Professor  Jimenez  has  consulted  for  the  Ministries  of  Justice  in  Thailand  and 
Korea,  as  well  as  for  the  Korean  Legal  Center  in  Seoul.  He  has  been  a  visiting 
professor  at  UCLA,  Boalt  Hall,  and  the  University  of  Puget  Sound  and  a  visiting 
lecturer  at  many  universities  in  the  Far  East.  His  interests  include  music  (espe¬ 
cially  opera),  photography,  and  architecture. 
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Jerry  A.  Kasner 

Professor  of  Law 

A  native  of  the  Midwest,  Jerry  Kasner  received 
his  bachelor’s  (1955)  and  J.D.  (1957)  degrees 
from  Drake  University  in  Iowa.  Admitted  to  the 
California  Bar  in  1959,  he  practiced  law  until 
joining  the  Santa  Clara  law  faculty  in  1961.  He  is 
also  a  certified  public  accountant,  and  he  lectures 
frequently  for  lawyer  and  accountant  professional 
groups  and  institutes.  He  has  been  an  adjunct  pro¬ 
fessor  of  law  in  the  University  of  San  Diego’s 
Graduate  Tax  Program,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
advisers  of  the  New  York  University  Institute  on 
Federal  Taxation,  an  academic  fellow  of  the 
American  College  of  Trusts  and  Estates  Counsel, 
and  a  lecturer  for  the  University  of  Miami’s  Grad¬ 
uate  Estate  Planning  Program. 

Professor  Kasner  is  the  author  of  Post-Mortem  Tax  Planning;  After  Death  Tax 
Planning;  and  various  articles,  book  chapters,  and  course  materials  for  the 
AICPA,  California  Continuing  Education  of  the  Bar,  California  Society  of  CPAs, 
Journal  of  Taxation,  Taxation  for  Accountants,  Community  Property  Journal,  Tax 
Ideas,  Phi-Net,  and  other  publications. 
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Ellen  Kreitzberg 

Associate  Professor  of  Law  and  Director,  Edwin 
A.  Heafey  Jr.  Center  for  Trial  and  Appellate 
Advocacy 

Ellen  Kreitzberg  was  bom  and  raised  in  Living¬ 
ston,  N.J.  She  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1974  with  a  B.A.  in  History  and 
received  her  J.D.  in  1977  from  George  Washing¬ 
ton  University  Law  School. 

Before  joining  the  Santa  Clara  law  faculty  in 
1988,  Professor  Kreitzberg  was  a  trial  attorney  for 
the  Public  Defender’s  Office  in  Washington,  D.C. 
During  that  time,  she  also  represented  death  row 
inmates  on  a  pro  bono  basis,  appealing  their  cases 
in  the  South. 

Professor  Kreitzberg  has  lectured  at  various 
continuing  legal  education  programs  and  is  a  guest  lecturer  each  year  at  Harvard 
Law  School’s  Trial  Advocacy  Program.  She  serves  on  the  board  of  governors  for 
the  California  Attorneys  for  Criminal  Justice  and  has  completed  a  California 
criminal  trial  guide  for  criminal  practitioners. 

Kreitzberg  organizes  and  directs  the  Death  Penalty  College,  a  six-day  resi¬ 
dential  training  program  held  at  Santa  Clara  University  to  train  lawyers  assigned 
the  defense  of  a  capital  case.  She  also  runs  a  Civil  Trial  Skills  Workshop  to  train 
civil  practitioners  in  fundamental  trial  skills  and  tactics.  She  teaches  criminal  law, 
evidence,  and  trial  advocacy  courses. 

Kreitzberg  lives  in  Palo  Alto  with  her  husband,  Tom,  her  two  children,  Erika 
and  Kristoffer,  and  their  dog,  Sydney.  She  enjoys  camping,  running,  and  getting 
out  to  the  mountains  with  her  family. 
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Peter  Kar  Yu  Kwan 

Assistant  Professor  of  Law 

Peter  Kwan  was  bom  in  what  was  then  known  as 
the  British  Crown  Colony  of  Hong  Kong.  From 
the  age  of  12,  he  lived  and  studied  in  Sydney, 
Australia.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Sydney  with  a  B.A.  in  English  and  Philosophy 
and  his  Bachelor  of  Laws  degree. 

For  three  years,  he  practiced  as  a  corporate  at¬ 
torney  in  the  Construction  and  Arbitration,  Com¬ 
mercial,  Merchant  Banking,  and  International  de¬ 
partments  of  Allen,  Allen  &  Hemsley.  He  has 
been  an  executive  member  of  the  Australian  Chi¬ 
nese  Community  Association.  Prior  to  joining  the 
Santa  Clara  faculty,  he  studied  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Law  in  New  York,  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  Master  of  Laws  degree  and  where  he  worked  as  articles  editor  and  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Columbia  Journal  of  Transnational  Law,  as  well  as  articles 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  Chinese  Law.  He  is  completing  a  doctorate  dissertation 
on  indigenous  peoples’  rights  and  critical  race  theory  for  Columbia  University. 
He  teaches  Contracts  and  Constitutional  Law,  and  currently  chairs  the  Indi¬ 
vidual  Rights  and  Constitutional  Law  Committee  of  the  Santa  Clara  County  Bar 
Association. 

Professor  Kwan  is  honored  to  serve  as  faculty  adviser  to  the  Asian  Pacific  Law 
Students  Association  at  Santa  Clara.  He  enjoys  teaching. 
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Herman  M.  Levy 

Professor  of  Law 

Herman  Levy  was  bom  in  1929  and  grew  up  in 
western  Pennsylvania.  He  received  his  B.A.  in 
History,  magna  cum  laude,  from  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  in  1951  and  graduated  from  Harvard 
Law  School  in  1954.  He  was  awarded  a  Diploma 
in  Law  in  Comparative  Labor  Law  from  Oxford 
University  in  1968.  He  served  with  the  U.S.  Army 
Counterintelligence  Corps  in  Germany;  subse¬ 
quently,  he  was  employed  for  1 3  years  as  an  en¬ 
forcement  attorney  with  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Professor  Levy  joined  the  Santa  Clara  law  fac¬ 
ulty  in  1971.  He  teaches  Contracts,  Labor  Law, 
Arbitration,  and  Sports  Law.  He  is  an  experienced 
labor  arbitrator.  In  1975,  he  helped  draft  the  California  Agricultural  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Act.  In  1976,  he  was  named  outstanding  professor  of  the  year  by  students. 
During  the  1988-89  academic  year,  he  served  as  president  of  the  Santa  Clara  Uni¬ 
versity  Faculty  Senate.  He  has  acted  as  a  labor  consultant  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  House  of  Representatives  Subcommittee  on  Labor-Management 
Relations  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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Dennis  P.  Lilly 

Professor  of  Law 

Dennis  Lilly  received  his  undergraduate  training 
at  the  Georgetown  University  School  of  Foreign 
Service,  graduating  with  a  B.S.  degree  in  Foreign 
Service.  Thereafter,  he  attended  the  University  of 
Virginia  School  of  Law  and  graduated  with  the 
Bachelor  of  Laws  degree.  He  was  appointed 
teaching  assistant  at  Catholic  University  School 
of  Law  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  two  years,  before 
serving  as  law  clerk  to  Judge  Edmund  L. 
Palmieri,  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  Southern  Dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York.  Professor  Lilly  then  practiced 
tax  law  in  Manhattan  while  earning  the  Master  of 
Laws  degree  in  Taxation  at  New  York  University 
School  of  Law.  Since  joining  the  Santa  Clara  law 
faculty  in  1975,  Professor  Lilly  has  taught  primarily  Federal  Taxation,  Business 
Organization  and  Finance,  and  International  Business. 

A  member  of  the  bars  of  Virginia,  New  York,  and  California,  Professor  Lilly 
has  maintained  lively  research  interests  in  domestic  and  international  tax,  busi¬ 
ness  and  finance;  entertainment  subjects;  and  real  estate  law,  finance,  and  prac¬ 
tice.  He  maintains  affiliations  with  several  organizations  active  in  these  areas,  in¬ 
cluding  the  International  Fiscal  Association.  He  has  taught  summer  courses  at  the 
University  of  San  Diego  School  of  Law  and  successfully  organized  and  directed 
Santa  Clara’s  summer  program  in  Hong  Kong. 
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Kerry  L.  Macintosh 

Associate  Professor  of  Law 

Kerry  Macintosh  is  a  native  Californian  from 
Santa  Barbara.  She  received  her  B.A.  from 
Pomona  College  in  1978,  graduating  first  in  her 
class.  In  1982,  she  received  her  J.D.  from  Stan¬ 
ford  Law  School  and  was  elected  to  the  Order  of 
the  Coif. 

Before  beginning  her  teaching  career,  Profes¬ 
sor  Macintosh  served  as  a  law  clerk  for  Justices 
Brachtenbach  and  Dimmick  of  the  Washington 
State  Supreme  Court.  A  few  years  later,  she  added 
to  her  clerking  experience  by  working  for  Judge 
Cecil  Poole,  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
9th  Circuit. 

After  teaching  law  for  several  years  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado,  she  joined  the  Santa  Clara  law  faculty,  teaching  Commercial 
Transactions,  Contracts,  and  Wills  and  Trusts. 

Professor  Macintosh  has  authored  several  law  review  articles  addressing  is¬ 
sues  in  contracts  and  commercial  law.  Her  work  was  honored  in  1993,  when  the 
American  College  of  Commercial  Finance  Lawyers  awarded  her  its  national  writ¬ 
ing  prize,  the  Best  Writing  by  a  Young  Lawyer  Award. 

She  has  served  as  a  Visiting  Professor  at  the  University  of  Texas,  University 
of  Michigan,  Stanford  Law  School,  and  Hastings  College  of  the  Law.  In  1992, 
University  of  Michigan  law  students  voted  Professor  Macintosh  co-recipient  of 
the  L.  Hart  Wright  Award  for  Excellence  in  Teaching. 

In  1995,  Professor  Macintosh  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  American 
Law  Institue. 

She  is  married  to  Mark  D.  Eibert,  a  trial  attorney  with  Cotchett  &  Pitre,  who 
represent  plaintiffs  in  complex  civil  cases  such  as  antitrust  and  consumer  class 
actions.  In  her  spare  time,  she  enjoys  travel  and  science  fiction. 
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Kenneth  A.  Manaster 

Professor  of  Law 

Kenneth  Manaster  was  bom  in  Chicago  in  1942. 
He  received  his  bachelor’s  degree  in  1963  from 
Harvard  College  and  his  law  degree  in  1966  from 
Harvard  Law  School.  He  then  studied  in  Peru  on 
a  Fulbright  Fellowship,  served  as  a  law  clerk  for 
Judge  Bernard  M.  Decker  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Chicago,  and  was  in  private  practice  in 
Chicago.  In  1970,  he  became  an  assistant  attorney 
general  of  Illinois,  heading  the  Chicago  office  of 
the  attorney  general’s  Environmental  Control  Di¬ 
vision. 

In  1972,  he  joined  the  Santa  Clara  law  faculty. 
He  teaches  Environmental  Protection  Law,  the 
Seminar  in  Environmental  Law,  and  Torts.  He 
also  has  taught  environmental  law  courses  at  the  University  of  Texas  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California’s  Hastings  College  of  the  Law.  He  has  held  the  position  of 
visiting  scholar  at  Harvard  Law  School  and  Stanford  Law  School. 

From  1973  to  1990,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Bay  Area  Air  Quality  Manage¬ 
ment  District  Hearing  Board,  serving  as  its  chair  from  1978  to  1989.  From  1983 
to  1987,  he  also  chaired  the  Public  Advisory  Committee  to  the  U.S.  Environ¬ 
mental  Protection  Agency’s  study  of  toxic  pollutants  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley. 

He  has  written  numerous  law  review  articles  on  environmental  law  and  other 
subjects.  In  1989,  he  co-authored  State  Environmental  Law,  a  one- volume  trea¬ 
tise;  and  co-edited  California  Environmental  Law  and  Land  Use  Practice,  a  five- 
volume  treatise.  His  new  book,  Environmental  Protection  and  Justice,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1995. 

He  lives  in  Los  Altos  with  his  wife,  Ann  Brandewie,  and  children,  Jenny  and 
Cole.  One  of  his  continuing  avocations  since  childhood  is  playing  the  violin. 
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Richard  S.  Markovits 

Visiting  Professor  of  Law 

Dick  Markovits  was  bom  and  raised  in  Middle- 
town,  N.Y. — an  upstate  town  60  miles  from  New 
York  City.  He  received  his  B.A.  from  Cornell 
University,  his  Ph.D.  in  Economics  from  the  Lon¬ 
don  School  of  Economics,  and  his  LL.B.  from 
Yale  Law  School.  He  has  taught  as  a  Visitor  in  the 
Economics  departments  of  Cornell  University, 
Yale  University,  and  the  Technical  University  of 
Berlin  and  as  a  regular  or  Visiting  Professor  in  the 
faculties  of  law  of  Stanford  University,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Konstanz  (Germany),  the  University  of 
Texas,  Hamburg  University,  and  Bremen  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Law  Faculty  of 
Oxford  University,  where  he  was  co-director  of 
the  Centre  for  Socio-Legal  Studies  and  Governing  Board  Fellow  of  Wolfson 
College. 

Professor  Markovits  is  currently  the  Lloyd  M.  Bentsen  Jr.  Centennial  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Texas,  where  he  teaches  Constitutional  Law,  An¬ 
titrust  Law  and  Policy,  Economic  Analysis  of  the  Common  Law,  Jurisprudence, 
and  Legal  Scholarship. 

Markovits  normally  lives  in  Austin,  Texas,  with  his  wife,  Inga  (also  a  law  pro¬ 
fessor),  and  their  five  children.  His  main  outside  activities  are  playing  and  watch¬ 
ing  sports,  reading  novels,  kidding  with  his  kids,  and  spending  time  with  his 
friends. 
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Cynthia  A.  Mertens 

Professor  of  Law 

Cynthia  Mertens  was  bom  and  raised  in  Palo 
Alto.  She  received  her  B.A.  in  Psychology  from 
Stanford  University  in  1969,  and  her  J.D.  in  1972 
from  the  University  of  California’s  Hastings  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  Law.  She  practiced  with  California 
Rural  Legal  Assistance  before  joining  the  Santa 
Clara  law  faculty  in  1975.  She  teaches  Property, 
Real  Property  Secured  Transactions,  Real  Estate 
Broker  Law,  and  a  seminar  in  advanced  real  estate 
transactions.  She  directed  Santa  Clara’s  summer 
program  in  Hong  Kong  in  1982  and  was  a  visit¬ 
ing  professor  at  Stanford  in  1987-88.  In  1988,  she 
received  the  Santa  Clara  University  Faculty  Spe¬ 
cial  Recognition  Award.  In  the  summer  of  1995, 
she  directed  Santa  Clara’s  summer  program  in  Geneva  and  Strasbourg. 

Professor  Mertens  serves  as  an  arbitrator  for  the  American  Arbitration  Asso¬ 
ciation,  as  a  special  master  for  Santa  Clara  County  Superior  Court,  and  frequently 
appears  as  an  expert  witness  in  real  property  litigation  matters.  She  is  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  Child  Advocates  Inc. 

She  lives  in  San  Jose  with  her  husband,  Jim  Rowan,  and  three  children.  Her 
main  outside  activities  include  attending  youth  soccer  and  basketball  games.  She 
enjoys  reading,  theater,  hiking,  swimming,  and  traveling. 
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Gary  Neustadter  was  bom  and  raised  in  Los  An¬ 
geles.  He  earned  his  undergraduate  degree  in  eco¬ 
nomics  (1968)  and  his  law  degree  (1971)  from 
UCLA.  He  practiced  commercial  litigation  with  a 
Los  Angeles  firm  prior  to  his  move  to  Northern 
California  in  1974,  when  he  joined  the  Santa 
Clara  law  faculty. 

Professor  Neustadter  teaches  Debtors’  and 
Creditors’  Rights,  Sales  and  Secured  Transac¬ 
tions,  Consumer  Protection,  Contracts,  and  Inter¬ 
viewing  and  Counseling.  His  research  interests 
include  interviewing  and  counseling  of  consumer 
debtors  in  financial  distress.  He  has  served  as 
a  part-time  volunteer  attorney  for  Community 
Legal  Services  of  Santa  Clara  County  and  has  chaired  the  Section  of  Debtor/ 
Creditor  Relations  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools.  From  1986  to 
1991,  he  served  as  associate  dean  for  academic  affairs. 

Professor  Neustadter  lives  in  San  Jose  with  his  wife,  Patty,  and  daughters, 
Rachel  and  Stephanie.  He  adores  coaching  youth  soccer. 


Gary  G.  Neustadter 

Professor  of  Law 


Robert  W.  Peterson 

Professor  of  Law 

Robert  Peterson  was  bom  in  Florida  in  1942.  A 
“Navy  brat,”  he  grew  up  with  no  fixed  abode.  He 
graduated  from  San  Diego  State  University  with 
a  B.A.  in  Mathematics  in  1963  and  from  Stanford 
Law  School  in  1966,  where  he  served  on  the  Stan¬ 
ford  Law  Review.  Prior  to  joining  the  Santa  Clara 
law  faculty  in  1970,  he  taught  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  (as  a  teaching  fellow)  and  at  Wayne  State 
University  Law  School  in  Detroit.  He  also  clerked 
for  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Robert  F.  Peckham 
in  1968-69  and  earned  a  Diploma  in  Law  from 
Oxford  University  in  1977. 

Professor  Peterson  teaches  Civil  Procedure, 
Torts,  Product  Liability,  and  Evidence.  He  also 
served  three  and  one-half  years  as  associate  dean  for  academic  affairs.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  has  spent  many  summers  directing  Santa  Clara’s  programs  in  Oxford  and 
Tokyo. 

When  not  engaged  at  the  School  of  Law,  he  and  his  wife,  Bonnie,  spend  much 
of  their  time  house  building  (they  have  built  four);  kayaking  or  rafting  such  rivers 
as  the  Rogue,  Tuolumne,  Snake,  Salmon,  and  Colorado;  and  working  on  the 
board  of  Opera  San  Jose. 
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Patricia  V.  Pierce 

Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Law 

Patricia  Pierce  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  and 
raised  in  New  Jersey.  She  returned  to  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  area  to  attend  undergraduate  and  law  school 
at  Rutgers-Camden.  Professor  Pierce  received  her 
B.A.  with  high  honors  and  distinction  in  Political 
Science  in  1973,  and  her  J.D.  with  high  honors  in 
1976.  She  then  joined  the  Defender  Association 
of  Philadelphia  and  practiced  criminal  law  for  six 
years  before  founding  her  own  firm  in  1983.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pierce  spent  11  years  in  private  practice, 
concentrating  on  employment,  security  negli¬ 
gence,  and  civil  rights  litigation. 

While  in  practice,  Professor  Pierce  was  also 
active  in  teaching  trial  advocacy  and  advanced 
trial  advocacy  as  an  adjunct  at  Temple  and  University  of  Pennsylvania  law 
schools.  She  has  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Trial  Advocacy  since  1982.  Her  activities  in  the  public  interest  sector  have 
included  memberships  and  offices  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Defender 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  Women  Organized  Against  Rape,  and  Women 
Against  Abuse. 

Professor  Pierce  teaches  in  the  Law  School  Clinic,  which  has  recently  ex¬ 
panded  its  offerings  to  expose  students  to  employment  litigation.  She  also  teaches 
Evidence  and  Advanced  Litigation  Techniques. 
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Kathleen  Ridolfi 

Assistant  Professor  of  Law 

Kathleen  “Cookie”  Ridolfi  grew  up  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  received  her  B.A.  with  honors  from  Rut¬ 
gers  University  in  1976.  Professor  Ridolfi’s  legal 
career  began  in  the  early  1970s  when  she  was  a 
pro-se  defendant  in  the  case  of  the  Camden  28,  a 
group  prosecuted  for  political  actions  opposing 
the  Vietnam  War.  She  was  acquitted  after  a  four- 
month  jury  trial  in  federal  court. 

In  1976,  Professor  Ridolfi  moved  to  Boston 
and  opened  Nancy  Drew  Associates,  a  private  in¬ 
vestigation  firm.  That  same  year  she  became  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Northeast  Regional  Office  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Jury  Project,  counseling  attorneys  in  all 
aspects  of  jury  selection.  In  1978,  she  moved  to 
New  York  City,  where  she  worked  at  the  Center  for  Constitutional  Rights  as  a  na¬ 
tional  trial  consultant  with  the  Women’s  Self-Defense  Law  Project,  advising  at¬ 
torneys  who  represented  women  prosecuted  for  killing  their  abusers. 

After  receiving  a  J.D.  from  Rutgers  Law  School  in  1982,  Professor  Ridolfi 
went  to  work  with  the  Defender  Association  of  Philadelphia.  In  1989,  she  left  the 
Special  Defense  Unit  of  that  office  to  teach  at  the  City  University  of  New 
York-Queens  College  Law  School.  There  she  taught  evidence  and  trial  advocacy 
and  co-directed  the  Criminal  Defense  Clinic.  Professor  Ridolfi  was  also  a  coor¬ 
dinator  of  the  Feminist  Trial  Advocacy  Seminar,  a  program  of  the  National 
Association  of  Women  and  the  Law. 
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Carol  Sanger 

Professor  of  Law 

Carol  Sanger  was  bom  in  Niimberg,  Germany,  in 
1948.  After  graduating  from  Wellesley  College  in 
history  in  1970,  she  taught  high  school  for  several 
years  in  northern  Italy  and  southern  Michigan. 
She  graduated  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
Law  School  in  1976  and  then  practiced  commer¬ 
cial  litigation  in  San  Francisco  for  three  years.  Be¬ 
fore  coming  to  Santa  Clara,  Professor  Sanger 
taught  at  the  University  of  Oregon  Law  School. 
She  has  also  taught  at  UC-Davis  and  has  been  a 
visiting  scholar  at  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Law 
and  Social  Policy  at  UC-Berkeley  and  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Research  on  Women  and  Gender  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University.  She  teaches  Contracts,  Family 
Law,  Children  and  the  Law,  Immigration  Law,  and  Feminist  Jurisprudence.  Her 
research  interests  include  law  and  literature  and  legal  sociology. 

Professor  Sanger  lives  in  the  East  Bay  with  her  children,  Anna  and  Michael. 
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Alan  W.  Scheflin 

Professor  of  Law 

Alan  Scheflin  was  bom  and  raised  in  New  York. 
He  received  a  B.A.,  with  high  honors,  from  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  1963.  After  receiving  a 
J.D.,  with  honors,  in  1966  from  George  Washing¬ 
ton  University  School  of  Law,  he  completed  his 
legal  education  a  year  later  when  he  received  an 
LL.M.  from  Harvard  Law  School.  In  addition,  he 
received  an  M.  A.  in  Counseling  Psychology  from 
Santa  Clara  University  in  1987. 

Professor  Scheflin  taught  in  the  Law  School 
and  in  the  Philosophy  Department  at  Georgetown 
University  from  1967  to  1971.  He  was  visiting  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  law  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  before  joining  the  Santa 
Clara  law  faculty  in  1973.  He  teaches  Torts,  Forensic  Persuasion,  Law  and  Psy¬ 
chiatry,  and  Legal  Profession. 

Professor  Scheflin  has  authored  numerous  articles  and  several  books.  His  first 
book,  Civil  Obligations:  Contracts,  Torts  and  Restitution  (1969),  was  a  two- vol¬ 
ume  casebook.  His  second  book,  The  Mind  Manipulators  (1978),  was  published 
in  more  than  a  dozen  countries.  Trance  on  Trial  (1989),  his  third  book,  received 
the  American  Psychiatric  Association’s  1991  Guttmacher  Award  as  the  year’s 
finest  work  on  legal  psychiatry.  His  fourth  book,  Persuasion  and  Advocacy,  will 
be  published  soon. 

Professor  Scheflin  has  been  invited  to  address  the  American  Psychological 
Association,  American  Orthopsychiatric  Association,  American  Psychiatric  As¬ 
sociation,  American  Society  of  Clinical  Hypnosis,  Federal  Bar  Association,  and 
other  professional  organizations.  He  has  testified  before  the  U.S.  Congress  and 
the  California  Legislature  and  has  been  judicially  recognized  in  federal  district 
court  as  an  expert  on  mind  and  behavior  control. 
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Kandis  Scott 

Professor  of  Law 

Kandis  Scott  grew  up  in  Michigan,  received  her 
B.A.  from  Cornell  University  in  1963,  and  grad¬ 
uated  from  Stanford  Law  School  in  1966.  Having 
sampled  both  coasts  and  the  Midwest,  she  moved 
to  New  York  City,  where  she  practiced  law  with  a 
small  firm,  in  solo  practice,  and  in  private  and 
public  legal  services  agencies  during  the  height  of 
the  War  on  Poverty. 

Professor  Scott  returned  to  California  and  to 
legal  services  for  the  poor  and  the  elderly.  While 
working  for  a  private  organization  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  she  organized  a  legal  services  program 
staffed  by  volunteer  attorneys. 

When  she  joined  the  Santa  Clara  law  faculty, 
Professor  Scott  continued  her  involvement  with  representation  of  the  underrep¬ 
resented  by  teaching  in  the  Law  Clinic.  She  has  been  active  in  clinical  legal  ed¬ 
ucation  issues  nationally  through  the  American  Bar  Association  and  the  Associ¬ 
ation  of  American  Law  Schools,  where  she  was  chair  of  the  Section  on  Clinical 
Legal  Education,  and  as  a  consultant  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  She 
also  teaches  Evidence  and  Negotiation. 

Professor  Scott  has  been  a  visiting  professor  at  City  University  of  New 
York-Queens  College  Law  School.  Her  subjects  were  evidence  and  an  innova¬ 
tive  integrated  lawyering  course.  She  was  on  leave  from  1994  to  1996  while  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  Peace  Corps  in  Romania. 

She  lives  at  Stanford.  Among  her  interests  are  gardening,  bird-watching,  and 
reading  novels.  She  is  a  docent  for  the  Midpeninsula  Open  Space  District  and  a 
literacy  tutor  for  Project  Read. 
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Dinah  L.  Shelton 

Professor  of  Law 

Dinah  Shelton  was  bom  in  Connecticut  and  grew 
up  in  San  Diego.  She  studied  journalism  and  po¬ 
litical  science  at  UC-Berkeley,  where  she  was  in 
the  first  class  of  exchange  students  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Edinburgh.  There,  she  began  her  career  in 
international  law.  In  1970,  she  graduated  from  the 
law  school  of  UC-Berkeley  (Boalt  Hall).  During 
law  school,  she  worked  on  an  international  con¬ 
ference,  wrote  an  article  for  the  Law  Review ,  and 
had  two  children.  She  received  a  Ford  Foundation 
grant  and  worked  with  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner 
Rene  Cassin  at  the  International  Institute  of 
Human  Rights  in  Strasbourg,  France.  She  prac¬ 
ticed  law  for  two  years  in  San  Francisco  and 

began  teaching  in  1975. 

Professor  Shelton  is  the  co-author  of  the  prize-winning  book  Protecting 
Human  Rights  in  the  Americas  and  International  Environmental  Law.  She 
teaches  and  writes  extensively  in  international  law.  From  1987  to  1989,  she  was 
director  of  the  36-member  office  of  staff  attorneys  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  9th  Circuit.  She  has  been  a  visiting  professor  at  Stanford  University  and 
guest  lecturer  at  law  schools  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  She  has  served  on 
the  executive  council  of  the  American  Society  of  International  Law  and  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  International  Law  Section  of  the  AALS.  She  teaches  International 
Law,  International  Human  Rights,  Pleading  and  Civil  Procedure,  and  Federal 
Courts. 

Professor  Shelton  lives  in  Oakland  and  Strasbourg  with  her  third  child  and  en¬ 
joys  movies,  music,  and  the  Oakland  A’s. 
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Edward  Steinman  was  bom  in  Chicago  in  1944. 
He  did  his  undergraduate  work  at  Northwestern 
University,  where  he  majored  in  journalism  and 
graduated  with  honors.  He  received  his  law  degree 
in  1968  from  Stanford  University,  where  he  was 
an  editor  of  the  Stanford  Law  Review.  He  then 
served  as  a  law  clerk  to  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
Robert  F.  Peckham  in  San  Francisco  and  worked 
three  years  as  a  civil  rights  and  poverty  law  attor¬ 
ney  in  San  Francisco.  He  joined  the  Santa  Clara 
law  faculty  in  1972  and  teaches  Criminal  Law, 
Criminal  Procedure,  and  Law  and  Education. 

Professor  Steinman  has  continued  his  work  as 
a  civil  rights  attorney.  He  has  argued  numerous 
times  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  was  successful  in  three  of  these  cases, 
including  a  landmark  decision  providing  special  education  rights  for  millions  of 
non-English-speaking  and  limited-English-speaking  children.  He  is  currently  in¬ 
volved,  as  both  a  lawyer  and  community  resident,  in  the  operation  of  programs 
for  the  homeless  in  San  Francisco. 

He  lives  in  San  Francisco  with  his  wife,  Wondie,  who  is  an  attorney,  and  their 
daughter,  Alexandra. 


Edward  Steinman 

Professor  of  Law 
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Gerald  F.  Uelmen 

Professor  of  Law 

Gerald  F.  Uelmen  was  bom  in  Greendale,  Wis.,  in 
1940  and  came  to  California  with  his  family  at  the 
age  of  14.  After  graduating  from  Loyola  Mary- 
mount  University  in  Los  Angeles  with  a  B.A.  in 
Political  Science,  he  attended  Georgetown  Uni¬ 
versity  Law  Center,  where  he  earned  his  J.D.  in 
1965.  As  a  Prettyman  Fellow  at  Georgetown,  he 
did  indigent  criminal  defense  work  while  earning 
an  LL.M.  degree.  He  returned  to  California  to 
serve  in  the  U.S.  Attorney’s  Office  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  prosecuting  organized  crime  cases.  In  1970, 
he  joined  the  faculty  of  Loyola  Law  School  in  Los 
Angeles,  where  he  taught  Criminal  Law  and  Pro¬ 
cedure,  Evidence,  Trial  Advocacy,  Legal  Ethics, 
and  Counseling  and  Negotiation  and  authored  a  casebook  on  drug  abuse  law.  He 
also  served  as  associate  dean  for  two  years  and  maintained  an  active  part-time 
criminal  defense  practice,  participating  in  the  defense  of  Daniel  Ellsberg  in  the 
Pentagon  Papers  trial  and  successfully  challenging  the  murder  conviction  of  Gor¬ 
don  Castillo  Hall.  He  served  as  dean  at  Santa  Clara  from  1986  to  1994.  In 
1994-95,  he  served  on  the  defense  team  for  the  trial  of  People  v.  O.J.  Simpson. 
The  co-author  of  two  collections  of  legal  humor,  he  has  written  numerous  arti¬ 
cles  concerning  the  California  Supreme  Court,  the  death  penalty,  legal  ethics, 
drug  abuse,  and  related  topics.  He  has  served  as  president  of  California  Attorneys 
for  Criminal  Justice,  California  Academy  of  Appellate  Lawyers,  and  Santa  Clara 
County  Bar  Association  Law  Foundation.  In  1984,  he  won  the  ABA  Ross 
Essay  Prize. 

Dean  Uelmen  is  married  to  Martha  A.  Uelmen,  who  practices  family  law  in 
Sunnyvale.  They  have  three  grown  children.  He  is  a  history  buff,  an  avid  collec¬ 
tor  of  political  campaign  buttons,  and  sings  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  arias  in  the 
shower.  At  the  slightest  provocation,  he  will  play  his  accordion. 
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Eric  Wright 

Professor  of  Law 

Eric  Wright  was  bom  in  Eugene,  Ore.,  in  1942. 
He  majored  in  economics  at  Stanford  University 
where  he  graduated  in  1964.  In  1967,  he  received 
his  J.D.  from  Stanford  Law  School,  where  he  was 
Order  of  the  Coif  and  an  editor  of  the  Stanford 
Law  Review. 

After  graduation,  he  clerked  for  Judge  M. 
Oliver  Koelsch  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  9th  Circuit.  He  was  a  Fulbright  Fellow  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics,  where  he  did  a 
study  of  the  English  Legal  Aid  and  Advice 
Scheme,  and  a  Reginald  Heber  Smith  Fellow  at 
San  Mateo  County  Legal  Aid,  where  he  special¬ 
ized  in  consumer  problems. 

Professor  Wright  joined  the  faculty  of  Santa  Clara  in  1971,  teaching  Torts, 
Consumer  Law,  Poverty  Law,  Statutory  Analysis,  and  Conflicts  of  Law.  He  also 
has  been  a  visiting  professor  at  Stanford  Law  School  on  a  number  of  occasions 
teaching  Torts,  Statutory  Analysis,  Consumer  Protection,  and  Poverty  Law.  In 
addition,  he  has  regularly  organized  and  taught  in  a  special  summer  program  at 
Oxford,  Comparative  English  and  American  Legal  Systems,  for  undergraduate 
students  from  Stanford  University. 

Professor  Wright  does  extensive  pro  bono  work  on  behalf  of  low-income 
clients  for  the  East  Palo  Alto  Community  Law  Project,  Consumers  Union,  and 
Mid-Peninsula  Citizens  for  Fair  Housing.  He  is  on  the  advisory  board  of  the  Con¬ 
sumers  Union  and  has  long  been  active  on  state  bar  committees  on  consumer  ad¬ 
vocacy  and  consumer  financial  services.  He  has  also  done  extensive  lecturing  and 
writing  on  consumer  law  for  the  California  Continuing  Education  of  the  Bar. 

Professor  Wright  is  married  to  Santa  Clara  law  Professor  Nancy  Wright.  He 
has  an  adult  daughter,  Amy,  and  four  adult  stepdaughters.  He  enjoys  running,  ten¬ 
nis,  movies,  plays,  and  politics. 
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Nancy  Wright 

Associate  Professor  of  Law 

Nancy  Wright  was  bom  in  Los  Angeles  in  1943. 
She  received  her  B.A.  in  Psychology  in  1964 
from  UC-Berkeley.  Following  graduation,  she 
spent  six  years  working  as  a  juvenile  probation 
officer  dealing  primarily  with  dependent  and 
delinquent  youngsters  in  foster-home  place¬ 
ments.  She  obtained  her  J.D.,  cum  laude,  from 
Santa  Clara  University  School  of  Law  in  1980. 
She  spent  the  next  three  years  as  a  teaching  fellow 
and  lecturer-in-law  at  Stanford  Law  School, 
teaching  Public  Interest  Representation  and  Moot 
Court,  and  coordinating  Stanford’s  Externship 
Program. 

For  the  next  five  years,  she  was  placement  di¬ 
rector  at  Santa  Clara  University  School  of  Law.  Since  1990,  she  has  been  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  first-year  Legal  Analysis,  Research  and  Writing  Program.  She  also 
teaches  Appellate  Advocacy  and  Moot  Court,  Moot  Court  Board,  and  a  seminar 
in  legal  analysis,  research,  and  writing.  In  addition,  she  co-directed  Santa  Clara’s 
summer  programs  in  Tokyo  and  Hong  Kong  and  is  co-project  director  of  the  East 
San  Jose  Community  Law  Center. 

Professor  Wright  serves  on  the  executive  committee  of  the  Women  Lawyers 
Section  of  the  Santa  Clara  County  Bar  Association  and  is  on  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  Women  AHEAD,  an  organization  that  provides  scholarships  for  low-in- 
come  post-high  school  students.  She  also  does  extensive  pro  bono  work  in  con¬ 
sumer  protection  and  prisoners’  and  children’s  rights. 

Professor  Wright  is  married  to  Santa  Clara  law  Professor  Eric  Wright.  She  has 
four  adult  daughters  and  a  stepdaughter.  In  her  spare  time,  she  enjoys  water 
skiing,  tennis,  acting,  movies,  and  plays. 
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ACADEMIC  SUCCESS  PROGRAM 
Laurie  Zimet 

Director,  Academic  Success  Program 

Laurie  Zimet  was  bom  and  raised  in  New  York. 
In  1979,  she  received  her  B.S.,  summa  cum  laude, 
from  State  University  College  at  Buffalo  with  a 
double  major  in  social  work  and  criminal  justice. 
She  graduated  from  Hastings  College  of  the  Law 
and  became  a  member  of  the  California  Bar  in 
1982.  She  pursued  civil  litigation,  emphasizing 
third-party  liability  for  violent  assault.  Her  co¬ 
authored  chapter  on  civil  liability  for  rape  ap¬ 
peared  in  Women  and  the  Law ,  which  was  se¬ 
lected  Best  Law  Book  of  1984  by  the  Association 
of  American  Publishers. 

From  1984  to  1988,  Zimet  taught  Legal  Writ¬ 
ing  and  Research  at  Hastings  College  of  the  Law. 
Since  1984,  she  has  worked  extensively  with  at-risk  law  students  and  bar  appli¬ 
cants.  In  1985,  she  was  an  instructor  in  the  experimental  Intensive  Legal 
Skills/ Analysis  Program  for  students  on  academic  probation  at  Hastings  College 
of  the  Law.  She  also  has  taught  paralegals  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Canada 
College  Paralegal  Advisory  Board  since  1984.  Subjects  of  her  articles  range  from 
using  paralegals  in  pretrial  litigation  to  the  constitutional  right  of  privacy  in  dis¬ 
covery.  She  has  lectured  on  legal  writing  and  research  for  the  Practicing  Law  In¬ 
stitute,  FDIC,  Chevron  Corporation,  and  private  law  firms.  Since  1984,  she  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Mills  College  faculty,  where  she  has  taught  courses  and 
acted  as  an  adviser  for  the  school’s  interdisciplinary  law  major.  She  became  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Academic  Success  Program  at  Santa  Clara  in  1988. 

Zimet  lives  with  a  friendly  beagle  named  Mensch. 


Dennis  Higa 

Assistant  Director,  Academic  Success  Program 

Dennis  Higa  was  bom  and  raised  in  Hawaii.  He 
majored  in  political  science,  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Hawaii  in  1977.  Higa  received  his 
J.D.  from  Santa  Clara  University  in  1990  and  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  California  Bar  in  1990. 

Higa  was  a  tutor  and  administrative  assistant 
for  the  Academic  Success  Program  prior  to  be¬ 
coming  assistant  director.  Since  1988,  he  has  been 
affiliated  with  the  Asian  Law  Alliance,  a  non¬ 
profit  legal  service  firm. 
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LAW  LIBRARIANS 

Prano  Amjadi 

Assistant  Librarian 

Bom  in  New  York  City,  Prano  Amjadi  grew  up  in 
northern  New  Jersey.  She  graduated  from  Duke 
University  in  1979,  with  a  double  major  in  psy¬ 
chology  and  history.  After  a  year  of  graduate 
work  in  Asian  studies  at  the  University  of  Hawaii 
at  Manoa,  Amjadi  was  employed  in  retail  man¬ 
agement,  dealing  with  imports  from  Asia  and 
South  America. 

Upon  receiving  an  MSLS  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Amjadi  joined 
the  staff  of  Heafey  Law  Library  and  works  as  both 
a  cataloging  and  reference  librarian.  She  earned 
her  J.D.  from  Santa  Clara  University  and  became 
a  member  of  the  California  Bar  in  1994.  At  Santa 
Clara,  Amjadi  has  been  active  in  professional  associations  and  campus  concerns. 
In  addition  to  regular  articles  on  on-line  searching  in  Heafey  Headnotes,  she  has 
written  articles  for  the  National  Law  Journal  and  the  San  Francisco  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal.  She  is  also  part  of  the  library  team  that  created  the  law  school’s  web  page. 
Her  professional  interests  include  copyright  issues  in  libraries,  social  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  animal  rights. 

Amjadi  and  her  husband,  Hadi,  live  in  San  Jose  with  animal  friends  Brandy 
and  Asha. 
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Kendra  Anderson 

Senior  Assistant  Librarian 

Kendra  Anderson  was  bom  and  raised  in  Palo 
Alto.  She  received  a  B.A.  in  Anthropology/Soci¬ 
ology  in  1970,  and  a  J.D.  from  Hastings  College 
of  the  Law  in  1973. 

After  raising  a  family  and  volunteering  in 
schools,  libraries,  and  the  community,  Anderson 
returned  to  graduate  school  to  obtain  her  M.A.  in 
Library  and  Information  Studies  in  1990.  She 
began  her  law  library  career  at  Santa  Clara  in  Au¬ 
gust  1990,  and  continues  to  head  the  Acquisitions 
Department  and  do  part-time  reference.  She  has 
been  active  in  the  American  Association  of  Law 
Libraries  (AALL),  and  was  fortunate  to  serve  as 
local  arrangements  chair  for  the  1992  AALL 
Summer  Cataloging  Institute  held  at  Santa  Clara  for  90  law  librarians  from 
around  the  country. 

She  lives  in  Palo  Alto  with  her  two  teen-age  sons  and  two  cats.  During  the  last 
seven  years,  Anderson  has  done  volunteer  work  in  the  area  of  family  recovery 
from  alcoholism.  Her  main  interests  are  spirituality,  creativity,  and  education.  She 
enjoys  music,  the  outdoors,  walking,  bike  riding,  and  horses. 


David  L.  Bridgman 

Associate  Librarian 

David  Bridgman  was  bom  in  Los  Angeles  in 
1949.  He  did  his  undergraduate  and  graduate 
work  at  San  Jose  State  University  and  received  a 
B.S.  in  1975,  M.S.  in  1977,  MLS  in  1978,  and 
MBA  in  1989. 

Bridgman,  a  reference  librarian  for  the  past  20 
years,  was  reference  librarian  from  1974  to  1977 
and  public  services  librarian  from  1977  to  1983  at 
the  Santa  Clara  County  Law  Library.  He  has  been 
a  reference  librarian  at  Stanford  University  Law 
Library  since  1983  and  on  the  Santa  Clara  staff 
since  1981  as  reference  librarian. 

Bridgman  is  a  member  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Law  Libraries  (AALL)  and  the  North¬ 
ern  California  chapter  of  AALL,  where  he  was  president  from  1986  to  1987.  He 
has  served  on  various  University  and  library  committees  both  at  Santa  Clara  and 
Stanford  universities. 

He  lives  in  Santa  Clara  and  enjoys  golf,  reading,  the  San  Jose  Symphony,  and 
taking  nature  walks. 
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Leslie  Campbell 

Senior  Assistant  Librarian 


Leslie  Campbell  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  San 
Jose.  She  graduated  from  UC-Berkeley  in  1981 
with  a  B.A.  in  English  and  a  J.D.  in  1984  (Boalt 
Hall). 

Campbell  practiced  law  as  a  litigator  for  seven 
years.  She  spent  three  years  as  an  associate  at 
Littler,  Mendelson,  Fastiff  and  Tichy  in  San  Jose 
doing  management-side  labor  law.  She  then 
worked  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Office 
of  the  Solicitor  in  San  Francisco  for  four  years. 

She  returned  to  graduate  school  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington  and  received  a  master’s  in  Li- 
brarianship  and  certificate  in  Law  Librarianship 
in  1992.  She  began  work  at  Santa  Clara  in  1992 
as  a  reference  librarian  and  as  head  of  the  Circulation  Department.  She  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  American  Association  of  Law  Libraries 
(AALL),  and  the  Northern  California  chapter  of  AALL. 

She  lives  in  San  Francisco,  and  although  she  does  not  like  commuting,  she 
does  enjoy  reading  and  listening  to  San  Francisco  Giants  games  on  the  train. 


Marilyn  Dreyer 

Assistant  Librarian 

Marilyn  Dreyer  was  bom  and  raised  in  Santa 
Clara.  She  received  a  B.A.  in  Liberal  Studies  from 
San  Jose  State  University  in  1978.  Since  gradua¬ 
tion,  she  has  worked  as  a  library  assistant  in  li¬ 
braries  at  Intel  Corporation,  Arizona  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Stanford’s  Business  School. 

She  joined  the  staff  at  Heafey  Law  Library  in 
1986  as  a  library  specialist  in  acquisitions,  and  in 
1990  she  moved  into  cataloging.  While  at  Heafey, 
Dreyer  returned  to  school  to  pursue  her  master’s 
degree  in  library  science.  She  completed  her 
MLIS  at  San  Jose  State  University  in  May  1995 
and  was  recently  promoted  to  the  position  of  cat¬ 
alog  librarian.  She  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Association  of  Law  Libraries  (AALL)  and  the  American  Library  Association 
(ALA). 

Dreyer  currently  resides  in  San  Jose.  She  takes  an  active  interest  in  stock  car 
racing.  As  part  owner  of  a  Grand  American  Modified  stock  car,  she  spends  most 
weekends  during  the  racing  season  at  various  tracks.  Her  other  interests  include 
reading  (particularly  mysteries),  travel,  music,  movies,  and  following  San  Jose 
State  University  sports. 
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Barbara  Friedrich 

Associate  Librarian 

Barbara  Friedrich  was  raised  in  Berkeley  and 
graduated  from  UC-Berkeley  in  1947  with  a  B.S. 
in  Business  Administration.  She  received  an  MLS 
from  San  Jose  State  University  in  1983  and  an 
M.A.  in  Pastoral  Liturgy  from  Santa  Clara  in 
1995. 

In  the  intervening  years,  she  was  primarily  re¬ 
sponsible  for  raising  nine  children  with  some  as¬ 
sistance  from  her  husband.  She  was  also  active  in 
PTA  and  Girl  Scouts. 

Friedrich  came  to  Heafey  Law  Library  in 
1985.  She  has  served  as  a  reference  librarian,  cir¬ 
culation  librarian,  and  since  1992,  as  head  of  ref¬ 
erence.  She  is  the  author  of  California  Ballot 

Propositions  1944-  . 

She  lives  in  Union  City  with  her  husband,  Paul,  and  occasionally  visiting  chil¬ 
dren,  grandchildren,  and  foreign  visitors.  She  is  an  active  member  of  the  North¬ 
ern  California  chapter  of  AALL  and  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 


Mary  Dullea  Hood 

Associate  Director,  Law  Library 

Mary  Hood  was  bom  in  Fargo,  N.D.,  and  at  the 
age  of  six  moved  to  Santa  Clara  Valley.  She  at¬ 
tended  Santa  Clara  University  and  received  a 
B.A.  in  Social  Sciences  in  1970. 

She  began  working  at  Heafey  Law  Library  in 
1968  as  a  student  assistant.  She  started  full-time 
employment  at  Heafey  in  1970  and  completed 
law  school  at  Santa  Clara  in  the  part-time  pro¬ 
gram,  graduating  in  1975.  After  passing  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Bar,  she  continued  her  part-time  studies  at 
San  Jose  State  University,  graduating  with  an 
MLS  in  1979. 

During  her  tenure  at  Santa  Clara,  Hood  has 
held  a  variety  of  positions  and  is  currently  the  as¬ 
sociate  director  of  the  law  library  responsible  for  public  services.  Among  her  in¬ 
terests  are  legal  research,  computers,  and  access  to  information.  She  has  taught 
Legal  Research  at  Santa  Clara’s  Paralegal  Institute.  She  has  given  numerous  pre¬ 
sentations  on  computer-assisted  legal  research.  She  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  American  Association  of  Law  Libraries  (AALL),  and  the  local 
law  library  association  NOCALL. 

She  currently  resides  in  Campbell  with  her  husband,  Michael  and  their  two 
very  active  children. 
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Patricia  S.  Neff 

Associate  Librarian 

Patricia  Neff  was  bom  in  Niagara  Falls  and  grew 
up  in  Palo  Alto  and  San  Clemente.  She  graduated 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  UC-Berkeley  in  1978,  ma¬ 
joring  in  comparative  literature  and  Slavic  lan¬ 
guages  and  literatures.  She  also  studied  at  the 
Pushkin  Russian  Language  Institute  in  Moscow. 
She  earned  an  MLIS  from  UC-Berkeley  in  1982. 

Since  1974,  Neff  has  worked  for  the  libraries 
of  UC-Berkeley,  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Oswego,  Auburn  University  at  Mont¬ 
gomery,  the  National  Center  for  State  Courts,  and 
Washington  University  Law  School.  Before  com¬ 
ing  to  Heafey  Law  Library  to  serve  as  director  of 
technical  services,  Neff  worked  as  a  library  train¬ 
ing  consultant  for  Innovative  Interfaces  Inc.,  software  creator  of  OSCAR,  Santa 
Clara  University’s  online  catalog. 

Neff  has  been  active  in  a  number  of  professional  organizations,  including  the 
American  Association  of  Law  Libraries  (A ALL).  She  served  as  chair  of  the 
OCLC  Committee  of  the  Online  Bibliographic  Services  Special  Interest  Section 
and  is  currently  a  member  of  the  section’s  Education  Committee.  She  has  edited 
columns  for  the  State  Court  Journal  and  Technical  Services  Law  Librarian.  Other 
activities  range  from  serving  on  the  board  of  Williamsburg  Bibliophiles  and  start¬ 
ing  a  reading  discussion  group  to  participating  in  the  walks  offered  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Volksport  Association. 
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Lynn  Snyder 

Assistant  Librarian 

Lynn  Snyder  was  bom  and  raised  in  upstate  New 
York.  She  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Rochester  in  1987  with  a  B.A.  in  Anthropology. 
She  spent  the  following  year  pursuing  graduate 
studies  in  anthropology  and  history  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  West  Florida.  In  1989,  she  moved  to  the 
Bay  Area  and  in  1992,  received  an  MLS  from  San 
Jose  State  University.  She  is  currently  working 
part-time  toward  a  master’s  in  Computer  Science 
at  Santa  Clara  University. 

She  began  working  at  Heafey  Law  Library  as 
a  library  specialist  in  acquisitions  in  1990.  In 
1994,  she  was  hired  as  the  new  computer  services 
librarian.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Special  Libraries 
Association  and  the  American  Association  of  Law  Libraries  (AALL). 

Snyder  lives  in  Sunnyvale  and  enjoys  most  outdoor  activities,  especially  hik¬ 
ing,  running,  and  skiing.  She  also  loves  to  read  and  is  especially  fond  of  science 
fiction  and  the  classics. 
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LEGAL  ANALYSIS,  RESEARCH,  AND  WRITING  INSTRUCTORS 


Shane  K.  Cortright 

Shane  Cortright  was  bom  and  raised  in  Iowa.  She 
did  her  undergraduate  work  at  Stanford,  where 
she  majored  in  psychology  and  was  a  teaching  as¬ 
sistant.  After  graduating  with  distinction,  she 
lived  in  London  for  a  year  and  traveled  in  Europe 
before  settling  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  where  she 
taught  in  the  city  schools  for  eight  years.  She  re¬ 
ceived  her  J.D.  from  Santa  Clara  in  1981.  While 
at  Santa  Clara,  she  was  a  comments  editor  for  the 
Santa  Clam  Law  Review.  Cortright  practiced  lit¬ 
igation,  among  other  areas,  with  a  San  Jose  law 
firm  for  seven  years  before  joining  the  faculty  of 
Santa  Clara  in  1989. 

She  has  a  grown  son  and  lives  in  Sunnyvale 
with  her  husband  and  two  cats.  She  enjoys  tennis, 
ice-skating,  art,  and  animals. 


Rebecca  Sue  Jones 


Rebecca  Sue  Jones  was  bom  and  raised  in  San 
Jose,  Calif.  Following  in  the  footsteps  of  two 
brothers,  she  attended  Santa  Clara  University, 
where  she  majored  in  political  science,  graduat¬ 
ing  in  1983.  She  obtained  her  J.D.  from  Santa 
Clara  University  School  of  Law  in  1987,  graduat¬ 
ing  cum  laude. 

Jones  practices  with  Gallagher,  Reedy  &  Jones 
in  Los  Gatos,  emphasizing  wills,  trusts,  business, 
litigation,  and  real  estate  transactions.  She  is  a 
volunteer  for  the  Santa  Clara  County  Pro  Bono 
Project.  Jones  has  taught  first-year  legal  analysis, 
research,  and  writing,  and  upper-division  legal 
writing  at  Santa  Clara  since  1987. 

She  enjoys  teaching  and  her  practice,  and 
plans  to  continue  in  both  fields.  Jones  lives  in  the  Willow  Glen  area,  where  she 
was  raised.  When  she  has  any  free  time,  she  enjoys  walking,  all  sports,  and 
traveling. 
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June  M.  Keith 

June  Keith  received  her  B.A.  from  St.  Mary’s 
College  in  1985  and  earned  her  J.D.  at  Hastings 
College  of  the  Law  in  1988.  She  was  admitted  to 
the  California  Bar  in  1988  and  practiced  as  an 
associate  at  Whitmore,  Kay  &  Stevens  in  Palo 
Alto  from  1988  to  1990.  In  addition  to  her  teach¬ 
ing  duties,  she  is  assistant  general  counsel, 
Alameda  County  Office  of  Education,  Schools 
Legal  Council. 


Carol  Koenig 

Carol  Koenig  was  bom  and  grew  up  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area.  She  did  her  undergraduate  work  in 
psychology  at  Santa  Clara  University  and  at¬ 
tended  graduate  school  at  Marquette  University 
in  Wisconsin  on  a  Fellowship  in  Public  Affairs 
Journalism.  After  graduate  school,  she  returned  to 
the  Bay  Area,  where  she  worked  for  several  years 
as  both  a  news  and  public  relations  writer  and  a 
news  and  sports  photographer.  Involvement  in  the 
union  movement,  including  terms  as  a  union  pres¬ 
ident  and  negotiator,  led  her  to  law  school. 

She  received  her  J.D.,  magna  cum  laude,  from 
Santa  Clara  in  1992,  where  she  was  an  editor  on 
the  Santa  Clara  Law  Review ,  active  in  public  in¬ 
terest  and  academic  support  programs,  and  spent 
a  semester  at  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  She  taught  Legal  Analysis  and 
Moot  Court  at  UC-Berkeley  (Boalt  Hall)  in  1992-93  and  returned  to  Santa  Clara 
in  1993.  In  addition  to  teaching  at  Santa  Clara,  she  works  as  a  research  attorney 
at  a  San  Jose  Law  firm,  specializing  in  labor  and  employment  law,  and  is  active 
in  the  Santa  Clara  County  Pro  Bono  Project. 

She  lives  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  and  enjoys  sports,  reading,  rafting,  the¬ 
ater,  home  remodeling,  cooking,  and  construction  work. 
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Samara  Marion 


Samara  Marion  was  bom  and  raised  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  In  1982,  she  graduated  with  highest  honors 
from  UC-Santa  Cruz,  majoring  in  both  history 
and  women’s  studies.  She  received  her  J.D.  from 
UC-Davis  in  1985.  From  1985  until  1989,  Marion 
worked  for  the  Santa  Cruz  Public  Defender’s  Of¬ 
fice,  handling  juvenile,  felony,  appellate,  and  cap¬ 
ital  cases.  In  1990,  she  joined  the  conflict  public- 
defender  firm  of  Wright  and  Wallraff  in  Santa 
Cruz,  where  she  continues  to  handle  felony  and 
appellate  cases.  She  has  taught  Remedies,  Appel¬ 
late  Practice  and  Procedure,  and  Advanced  Legal 
Writing  at  Monterey  College  of  Law,  where  she 
was  voted  Outstanding  Professor  in  1991 .  She  has 
taught  legal  analysis,  research,  and  writing  at 
Santa  Clara  since  1991.  She  is  a  founding  member  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Aids  Legal 
Referral  Panel  and  the  Santa  Cruz  Gay  and  Lesbian  Legal  Association. 


Patty  Rauch 

Patty  Rauch  was  bom  and  raised  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
She  graduated  from  St.  Louis  University  with  a 
B.A.  in  History.  In  1971,  she  received  an  M.S.  in 
Communication  Studies  from  Southern  Illinois 
University  and  in  1987,  her  J.D.  from  Santa  Clara 
University. 

Rauch  has  taught  legal  research  and  writing  at 
Santa  Clara  Law  School  since  1987.  She  has  also 
worked  as  a  volunteer  attorney  at  Legal  Aid  of 
Santa  Clara  County.  Currently,  she  is  director  of 
the  Ethnic  Minority  High  School  Program  for 
Santa  Clara  Law  School. 

Rauch  lives  with  her  husband  and  two  daugh¬ 
ters  in  San  Jose.  She  enjoys  playing  soccer  and 
traveling. 
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JoLi  M.  Schunk 

JoLi  Schunk  graduated  cum  laude  from  Santa 
Clara  University  in  1985  with  a  B.S.  in  Political 
Science.  She  attended  Hastings  College  of  the 
Law,  where  she  graduated  cum  laude  in  1988. 
Schunk  was  a  member  of  Hastings  Constitutional 
Law  Quarterly  from  1986  to  1988  and  senior  pro¬ 
duction  editor  from  1987  to  1988. 

After  law  school,  Schunk  joined  McCutchen, 
Doyle,  Brown  &  Enersen  at  its  San  Jose  office. 
From  1988  to  1993,  her  practice  emphasized 
product  liability  and  labor  litigation.  While  em¬ 
ployed  by  McCutchen,  she  participated  on  the 
firm’s  Recruitment  and  Training  committees. 

Schunk  joined  the  School  of  Law’s  legal 
analysis,  research,  and  writing  program  in  1993. 
In  addition,  she  represents  indigent  criminal  defendants  through  the  6th  District 
Appellate  Program  and  provides  legal  advice  to  local  commercial  developers. 


Nancy  F.  Symons 

Nancy  F.  Symons  was  bom  and  raised  in  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas.  She  graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from 
the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  in  1961,  with  a 
B.S.  in  Mathematics  and  Spanish.  She  taught 
school  for  the  Department  of  Defense,  two  years 
in  what  was  formerly  West  Germany  and  two 
years  in  Japan. 

In  1975,  Symons  graduated  summa  cum  laude 
from  Santa  Clara  University  School  of  Law. 
While  at  law  school,  she  interned  for  Judge 
Robert  Peckham  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  and 
received  the  SBA  Outstanding  Law  Graduate 
Award.  During  the  academic  year  1975-76,  she 
was  a  Fulbright  Scholar  at  Ludwig  Maximilian 
University  in  Munich,  Germany. 

From  1976  until  1991,  she  was  an  associate  and  then  partner  at  the  San  Jose 
firm  of  Miller,  Morton,  Caillat  and  Nevis,  concentrating  in  business  transactions 
and  estate  planning.  Symons  joined  SCU’s  legal  analysis,  research,  and  writing 
program  in  1991.  She  continues  to  practice  part  time  at  Miller,  Morton. 

She  lives  in  Cupertino  with  her  husband,  Jim.  They  have  two  adult  daughters. 
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LAW  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS 
Frank  Real 

Assistant  Dean,  Student  Services 

Frank  Real  is  a  fifth-generation  Californian,  bom 
and  raised  in  Southern  California.  Real,  his  wife, 
Andrea,  and  their  daughter,  Sabrina,  relocated  to 
Northern  California  in  June  1994.  Real  received 
his  B.A.  in  1977  from  California  State  University, 
Los  Angeles,  and  his  law  degree  from  Loyola 
Law  School,  Los  Angeles,  in  June  1980. 

He  served  as  registrar  and  executive  director 
for  summer  programs  at  Loyola  Law  School  from 
1981  to  1992;  from  1992  to  1994,  he  was  director 
of  alumni  relations  and  annual  giving.  Real  has 
spent  many  years  counseling  and  helping  law  stu¬ 
dents  get  through  the  rigors  of  law  school.  As 
dean  of  student  services.  Real  has  a  very  liberal 
open-door  policy;  he  hopes  you  will  come  in  and  get  acquainted. 


Julia  A.  Yaffee 

Assistant  Dean,  Law  Admissions 

Julia  Yaffee  grew  up  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  re¬ 
ceived  her  B.A.  from  the  University  of  Colorado 
in  1965,  when  she  was  named  Outstanding 
Woman  Graduate  of  the  Year.  She  earned  her 
M.A.  in  the  Administration  of  Higher  Education 
from  Santa  Clara  University  in  1988. 

She  has  overseen  the  admissions  and  recruit¬ 
ing  efforts  of  the  School  of  Law  since  1984.  Yaf¬ 
fee  is  a  trustee  of  the  Law  School  Admission 
Council  and  is  a  frequent  participant  and  speaker 
at  national  and  regional  meetings  of  admissions 
professionals,  financial-aid  administrators,  and 
pre-law  advisers.  She  also  serves  as  treasurer  of 
Santa  Clara  University’s  chapter  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa. 

Prior  to  joining  the  School  of  Law,  Yaffee  taught  for  three  years  at  the  North 
Solomons  International  School  in  Papua,  New  Guinea.  She  was  also  a  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia,  where  she  trained  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  producers  from  over  23  countries.  She  has  worked  with  numerous  interna¬ 
tional  organizations. 

An  avid  runner,  she  enjoys  competing  in  triathlons  and  road  races  with  her 
husband,  Jerry. 
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Deirdre  Shipstead 

Director,  Law  Alumni  Relations  and  Development 

Deirdre  Shipstead  earned  her  B.A.  in  Psychology 
from  UCLA  in  1984  and  her  J.D.  from  Hastings 
College  of  the  Law  in  1987.  She  practiced  law  for 
three  years,  specializing  in  insurance  defense,  be¬ 
fore  making  a  career  move  to  nonprofit  manage¬ 
ment.  Prior  to  coming  to  Santa  Clara  in  1993, 
Shipstead  worked  with  the  San  Francisco  Bar  As¬ 
sociation  as  assistant  director  of  continuing  legal 
education  and  staff  coordinator  for  its  committees 
on  equality. 

As  director  of  alumni  and  development,  her 
chief  duties  involve  fund  raising  for  the  School 
of  Law,  external  relations,  and  law  school 
publications. 

Although  admittedly  not  a  Northern  California  native  (she  was  bom  and  raised 
in  Los  Angeles),  Shipstead  has  lived  in  the  Bay  Area  for  over  10  years.  She  lives 
with  her  husband,  Mike,  an  ultimate  Frisbee  enthusiast,  in  Palo  Alto.  She  and 
Mike  have  no  spare  time,  however,  as  they  are  experiencing  parenthood  for  the 
first  time. 


Alan  Templeton 

Director,  Law  Career  Services 

Alan  Templeton  grew  up  in  the  Bay  Area,  and 
earned  his  B.A.  in  History  from  UC-Davis.  After 
graduation,  he  worked  as  a  human  resources  as¬ 
sistant  for  Devices  for  Vascular  Intervention,  a 
Bay  Area  biotechnology  company.  Prior  to  com¬ 
ing  to  Santa  Clara  University  School  of  Law  in 
1993,  Templeton  spent  one  and  one-half  years  at 
Golden  Gate  University  in  San  Francisco  as  the 
assistant  to  the  director  for  Law  Placement  and 
Career  Counseling. 

As  director  of  Law  Career  Services,  his  re¬ 
sponsibilities  include  marketing  the  law  school  to 
employers,  creating  and  implementing  career  de¬ 
velopment  and  placement  programs  for  students, 
counseling  students  and  alumni,  and  overseeing  the  operations  of  the  Law  Career 
Services. 

Templeton  is  a  Northern  California  native  and  currently  resides  in  Palo  Alto. 
He  enjoys  travel,  particularly  to  France,  and  is  an  avid  fan  (and  spectator!)  of  the 
Tour  de  France.  Templeton  is  in  his  second  year  of  the  MBA  Program  at  Santa 
Clara  University,  where  he  is  specializing  in  marketing  and  economics. 
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Catherine  Crotty  Teran 

Director,  Law  Administrative  Services 

Catherine  Teran  grew  up  in  Wilmington,  Calif., 
and  received  her  B.A.  in  French  from  Santa  Clara 
University  in  1969.  After  graduation,  she  worked 
as  a  library  technical  assistant  in  the  Heafey  Law 
Library  and  served  as  liaison  with  the 
NASA-Ames  Research  Center  Law  Library.  She 
spent  several  years  at  home  with  her  young  chil¬ 
dren,  serving  on  various  church,  school,  and 
youth  sports  committees  and  boards.  She  subse¬ 
quently  worked  in  the  insurance  industry  as  a  cus¬ 
tomer  service  representative  and  licensed  agent. 
Teran  returned  to  Santa  Clara  in  1988  and  has 
served  the  School  of  Law  in  her  current  capacity 
since  1991. 

She  enjoys  summer  travel  with  her  husband,  Mario,  to  Mexico  and  Italy  to 
visit  relatives.  She  attends  law  school,  makes  time  to  spend  with  her  grown 
daughters,  and  is  an  avid  fan  of  college  sports,  especially  soccer,  and  the  San 
Francisco  Giants. 
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PROFESSOR  EMERITUS 

JAMES  L.  BLAWIE 

Professor  of  Law  ( Emeritus ) 

B.A.,  1950,  University  of  Connecticut;  A.M.,  1951,  Boston  University;  J.D., 
1955,  University  of  Chicago;  Ph.D.,  1959,  Boston  University 

PART-TIME  FACULTY,  1995-96 

PATRICK  E.  ADAIR 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1984,  J.D.,  1987,  Stanford  University 

THOMAS  W.  ARMSTRONG 

Lecturer  in  Law 
BBA,  1960,  LL.B.,  1966,  Southern  Methodist  University 

CLAUDIA  L.  BERNARD 

Lecturer  in  Law 

A. B.,  1975,  University  of  Califomia-Berkeley;  J.D.,  1986,  Hastings  College  of 
the  Law 

BRUCE  N.  BERWALD 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B. S.,  1963,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.Y.;  J.D.,  1966,  University  of 
Connecticut 

WILLIAM  K.  BLACK 

Lecturer  in  Law 

A. B.,  1973,  J.D.,  1976,  University  of  Michigan;  Ph.D.,  1996,  University  of 
Califomia-Irvine 

BRIAN  CUNNINGHAM 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B. S.,  1965,  J.D.,  1970,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis 

LEO  CUNNINGHAM 

Lecturer  in  Law 

A. B.,  1982,  Stanford  University;  J.D.,  1985,  Harvard  University 

RONALD  L.  DANIELSON 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B. A.,  1967,  University  of  Minnesota-Duluth;  M.S.,  1968,  Northwestern 
University;  Ph.D.,  1975,  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign 

DAVID  DEIBEL 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1972,  St.  Joseph’s  College,  Indiana;  M.Div.,  1982,  Franciscan  School  of 
Theology,  Berkeley;  J.D.,  1975,  University  of  Akron 
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STEVEN  B.  DUKE 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.S.,  1956,  Arizona  State  University;  J.D.,  1959,  University  of  Arizona; 

LL.M.,  1961,  Yale  Law  School 

THE  HONORABLE  LEONARD  P.  EDWARDS 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1963,  Wesleyan  University;  J.D.,  1966,  University  of  Chicago 

JOHN  M.  FARRELL 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1976,  Indiana  University;  J.D.,  1979,  University  of  Chicago 

FREDERICK  M.  GONZALEZ 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.S.,  1971,  MBA,  1973,  J.D.,  1977,  Santa  Clara  University 

RICKEY  A.  GREEN 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.S.,  1980,  M.A.,  1981,  Utah  State  University;  J.D.,  1989,  Hastings  College  of 
the  Law;  LL.M.,  1990,  New  York  University 

JAMES  T.  HAMMER 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1983,  University  of  Califomia-Berkeley;  J.D.,  1986,  Hastings  College  of 
the  Law;  L.  Phil.,  1992,  St.  Michael’s  Pontifical  Institute 

PHILIP  L.  HAMMER 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1958,  Stanford  University;  J.D.,  1961,  University  of  Califomia-Berkeley 

JON  T.  HARADA 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1986,  Harvard  University;  J.D.,  1991,  Northwestern  University  School  of 
Law 

THE  HONORABLE  EDWARD  A.  INFANTE 

Lecturer  in  Law 

A. B.,  1962,  Boston  College;  J.D.,  1965,  Boston  University 

CECIL  R.  JONES 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B. S.,  1951,  University  of  Oklahoma 

MICHAEL  J.  JONES 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.S.,  1980,  J.D.,  1983,  Santa  Clara  University 
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ALEXANDRE  C.  KISS 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1947,  University  of  Budapest;  Diploma  of  the  Academy  of  International 
Law,  1950;  Doctorate  in  Law,  1952,  University  of  Paris 

JEFFREY  KROEBER 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1968,  Williams  College;  J.D.,  1975,  Hastings  College  of  the  Law 

JOEL  LINZNER 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1974,  Brandeis  University;  J.D.,  1977,  University  of  Califomia-Berkeley 

JULIE  MAR-SPINOLA 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1984,  San  Jose  State  University;  J.D.,  1987,  Santa  Clara  University 

KAREN  MARKUS 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1973,  City  College  of  New  York;  J.D.,  1990,  Santa  Clara  University 

EILEEN  MATTEUCCI 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1974,  University  of  Califomia-Berkeley;  J.D.,  1977,  University  of  Santa 
Clara 

SUSAN  MAYER 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.S.,  1985,  San  Jose  State  University;  J.D.,  1988,  Santa  Clara  University 

BETH  MCLELLAN 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1972,  Stanford  University;  J.D.,  1979,  Santa  Clara  University 

DANA  CURTIS  PETERSON 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1968,  University  of  Montana;  M.A.,  1970,  University  of  Idaho;  J.D., 
1987,  Santa  Clara  University 

STEPHEN  D.  PRATER 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1976,  M.S.,  1978,  San  Jose  State  University;  J.D.,  1980,  Santa  Clara 
University 

BARBARA  RAE- VENTER 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1972,  Ph.D.,  1976,  University  of  Califomia-San  Diego;  J.D.,  1985, 
University  of  Texas- Austin 
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LAURA  RAMIREZ 

Lecturer  in  Law 

A. B.,  1982,  Harvard  University;  J.D.,  1985,  University  of  Califomia-Berkeley 

THE  HONORABLE  CONRAD  L.  RUSHING 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B. A.,  1960,  San  Jose  State  University;  J.D.,  1963,  University  of  Califomia- 
Berkeley 

RICHARD  T.  SAKAI 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1973,  UCLA;  J.D.,  1977,  Hastings  College  of  the  Law 

JUDITH  A.  SAUCEDO 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1977,  San  Jose  State  University;  J.D.,  1981,  University  of  Califomia- 
Davis 

THOMAS  E.  SCHATZEL 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.S.,  1960,  J.D.,  1963,  University  of  Colorado 

RICHARD  SEEBORG 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1978,  Yale  University;  J.D.,  1981,  Columbia  Law  School 

EDWIN  H.  TAYLOR 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.S.,  1960,  New  Jersey  Institute  of  Technology;  J.D.,  1967,  St.  Mary  University 

ANN  VAN  DE  POL 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1972,  M.A.,  1974,  Ph.D.,  1983,  J.D.,  1987,  University  of  Califomia- 
Berkeley 

ELAINE  B.  WHITE 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1975,  San  Jose  State  University;  J.D.,  1978,  Hastings  College  of  the  Law 

JOHN  R.  WILLIAMS 

Lecturer  in  Law 

B.A.,  1960,  State  University  of  Iowa;  J.D.,  1965,  Santa  Clara  University 

STEVEN  M.  WOODSIDE 

Lecturer  in  Law 

A.B.,  1970,  University  of  Califomia-Davis;  J.D.,  1973,  University  of 
Califomia-Berkeley 
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OVERSEAS  PROGRAMS  FACULTY 


Budapest 

JUDGE  ANDRAS  BAKA 

European  Court  of  Human  Rights,  Budapest 
JSD,  Ph.D. 

PROFESSOR  ZOLTAN  PETERI 

University  of  Budapest 

J.D. 


Geneva/Strasbourg 


JEAN-MARC  BISCHOFF 

Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Strasbourg,  France 
J.D. 

JEREMY  MCBRIDE 

Senior  Lecturer  in  Law,  University  of  Birmingham,  England 
LL.B. 

JIRI  TOMAN 

Director,  Institut  Henri  Dunant,  Geneva 
Ph.D.,  JUDr. 

Hong  Kong 


CHARLES  BOOTH 

Lecturer  in  Law,  University  of  Hong  Kong 
B.A.,  J.D. 

ANNE  CARVER 

Lecturer  in  Law,  University  of  Hong  Kong 
B.A.,  M.A. 

ALISON  CONNER 

Lecturer  in  Law,  University  of  Hong  Kong 
B.A.,  M.A.,  J.D. 

GEORGE  EDWARDS 

Lecturer  in  Law,  University  of  Hong  Kong 
B.A.,  J.D. 

YASH  GHAI 

Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Hong  Kong 
B.A.,  LL.M. 
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ANDREW  HALKYARD 

Lecturer  in  Law,  University  of  Hons  Kong 
LL.B.,  LL.M. 

NIHAL  JAYAWIKRAMA 

Senior  Lecturer  in  Law,  University  of  Hong  Kong 
LL.B.,  Ph.D. 

PETER  RHODES 

Senior  Lecturer  and  Former  Dean  of  Law,  University  of  Hong  Kong 
LL.B.,  LL.M. 

JUDITH  SIHOMBING 

Senior  Lecturer  in  Law,  University  of  Hong  Kong 
LL.B.,  LL.M. 

RAYMOND  WACKS 

Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Hong  Kong 
LL.B.,  LL.M.,  Ph.D. 

PETER  WESLEY-SMITH 

Senior  Lecturer  and  Dean  of  Law,  University  of  Hong  Kong 
LL.B.,  Ph.D. 

ROBERT  WILKINSON 

Senior  Lecturer  in  Law,  University  of  Hong  Kong 
LL.B. 


Oxford 


CHALOKA  BEYANI 

Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Law,  Wolfson  College,  Oxford 
LL.B.,  LL.M.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

PAUL  CRAIG 

Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Law,  Worcester  College,  Oxford 
B.A. 

JOHN  DAVIES 

Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Law,  Brasenose  College,  Oxford 
LL.B.,  M.A. 

KATHARINE  GREVLING 

Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Law,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford 
LL.B.,  M.A. 

DAVID  IBBETSON 

Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Law,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford 
B.A. 
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BERNADETTE  LYNCH 

Lecturer  in  Law,  University  of  Birmingham 

LL.B.,  LL.M. 

PETER  MIRFIELD 

Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Law,  Jesus  College,  Oxford 

B.A.,  M.A. 

STEPHEN  SHUTE 

Lecturer  in  Law,  University  of  Birmingham 

LL.B. 

ROGER  SMITH 

Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Law,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford 

B.A.,  M.A. 

COLIN  TAPPER 

Fellow  and  Professor  of  Law,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford 

B.A. 


Singapore 

PHIROZE  K.  IRANI 

Professor  of  Law,  National  University  of  Singapore 

B.A.,  LL.M.,  SJD 

ANDREW  P.B.  LEONG 

Associate  Professor  of  Law,  National  University  of  Singapore 

LL.B.,  LL.M.,  SJD 

PATRICK  NATHAN 

Director,  Board  of  Legal  Education,  Singapore 

LL.B. 

M.  SORNARAJAH 

Associate  Professor  of  Law,  National  University  of  Singapore 

LL.B.,  LL.M.,  Ph.D. 

MARY  WONG 

Professor  of  Law,  National  University  of  Singapore 

LL.B.,  LL.M. 


Tokyo 

TERUO  DOI 

Professor  of  Law,  Waseda  University 

LL.B.,  LL.M. 
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AKIO  SHIMIZU 

Professor  of  Law,  Waseda  University 

LL.B.,  LL.M.,  JSD 

ZENICHI SHISHIDO 

Professor  of  Law,  Seikei  University 

LL.B. 

YUTAKA  TAJIMA 

Professor  of  Law,  University  ofTsukuba 

LL.B.,  Ph.D.,  LL.M.,  JSP 

YASUHEI TANIGUCHI 

Professor  of  Law,  Kyoto  University 

LL.B.,  LL.M.,  JSD 


Seoul 


KYUNG  WHAN  AHN 

Professor  of  Law,  Seoul  National  University 

LL.B.,  J.D. 

MOON  HWAN  KIM 

Dean  of  Law,  Kookmin  University 

LL.B.,  LL.M.,  SJD 


Bangkok 


PRASIT  KOVILAIKOOL 

Professor  of  Law,  Chulalongkorn  University 

LL.B. 


Ho  Chi  Minh  City 


TRAN  ANH  TUAN 

Dean,  Faculty  of  Law,  Open  University  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  City 

LL.B.,  Ph.D. 
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DISTINGUISHED  VISITING  PROFESSORS 

1975- 76  and  1979-80 

ARTHUR  J.  GOLDBERG,  former  Associate  Justice,  U.S.  Supreme  Court 

1976- 77 

TOM  CLARK,  Associate  Justice,  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  retired 

1977- 78 

SIMON  AGRANAT,  former  President,  Supreme  Court  of  Israel 

1978- 79 

MIRZA  H.  BEG,  former  Chief  Justice  of  India 

1980- 81 

GUENTER  H.  TREITEL,  Fellow,  All  Souls  College  and  Vinerian  Professor  of 
English  Law,  Oxford  University 

1981- 82 

A.  H.  ROBERTSON,  former  Secretary  General  of  the  International  Institute  of 
Human  Rights 

1982- 83 

STANLEY  MOSK,  Associate  Justice,  Supreme  Court  of  California 
1988-89 

JAMES  R.  BROWNING,  Circuit  Judge,  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
1995-96 

TIMOTHY  J.  HEINSZ,  Dean,  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Law-Columbia 
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DISTINGUISHED  ADVOCATES-IN-RESIDENCE 


1989-90  1993-94 

RICHARD  “RACEHORSE”  HAYNES  LESLIE  ABRAMSON 

Houston,  Texas  Los  Angeles,  California 


1991- 92 

SHIRLEY  HUFSTEDLER 

Los  Angeles,  California 

1992- 93 

ALBERT  KRIEGER 

Miami,  Florida 


1994- 95 

STEPHEN  B.  BRIGHT 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

1995- 96 

JAMES  E.  FERGUSON  II 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina 


James  E.  Ferguson  II, 
distinguished  advocate- 
in-residence,  speaks  to 
Santa  Clara  students. 
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Santa  Clara  University 


STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

Inspired  by  the  love  of  God  to  serve  society  through  education,  continuing  the 
commitment  of  the  Franciscans  who  founded  Mission  Santa  Clara  in  1777  and 
the  Jesuits  who  opened  the  College  in  1851,  Santa  Clara  University  declares  its 
purpose  to  be  the  education  of  the  whole  person  within  the  Catholic  and  Jesuit 
tradition. 

The  University  is  thus  dedicated  to 

•  the  preparation  of  students  to  assume  leadership  roles  in  society  through  an 
education  that  stresses  moral  and  spiritual  as  well  as  intellectual  and  aes¬ 
thetic  values,  seeks  to  answer  not  only  “what  is”  but  “what  should  be,”  and 
encourages  faith  and  the  promotion  of  justice; 

•  an  uncompromising  standard  of  academic  excellence  and  an  unwavering 
commitment  to  academic  freedom,  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  search  for  truth; 

•  rigorous  and  imaginative  scholarship;  excellent  teaching  in  and  out  of  the 
classroom;  and  educational  programs  designed  to  provide  breadth  and 
depth,  to  encourage  the  integration  of  different  forms  of  knowledge,  and  to 
stimulate  not  only  the  acquisition  but  also  the  creative  and  humane  use  of 
knowledge; 

•  affirmation  of  its  Catholic  identity,  respect  for  other  religious  and  philo¬ 
sophical  traditions,  promotion  of  dialogue  between  faith  and  contemporary 
culture,  opposition  to  narrow  indoctrination  or  proselytizing,  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  worship  and  the  deepening  of  religious  belief; 

•  a  community  enriched  by  men  and  women  of  diverse  backgrounds,  respect¬ 
ful  of  difference  and  enlivened  by  open  dialogue,  caring  and  just  toward  oth¬ 
ers,  and  committed  to  broad  participation  in  achieving  the  common  good. 

Board  of  Trustees 
Santa  Clara  University 
Oct.  22,  1993 
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HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 

On  Jan.  12,  1777,  six  months  after  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence,  a  cross  was  planted  at  a  site  in  the  present  city  of  Santa  Clara  by  a  Span¬ 
ish  Franciscan  missionary,  Tomas  de  la  Pena,  to  mark  the  founding  of  the  eighth 
of  California’s  original  21  missions,  Santa  Clara  de  Asfs. 

Three-quarters  of  a  century  elapsed  before  Santa  Clara  University,  or  Santa 
Clara  College  as  it  was  known,  opened  its  doors  as  an  institution  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing.  In  the  intervening  years,  however,  the  mission  served  as  a  spiritual  center  and 
school  for  the  Indians.  Besides  religious  instruction,  the  men  were  taught  stock- 
raising,  farming,  and  the  building  trades;  the  women,  weaving  and  sewing;  the 
children,  reading,  music,  and  religious  drama.  From  1777  until  Mexican  govern¬ 
ment  secularization  on  Feb.  27,  1837,  some  9,000  persons  were  baptized  at  the 
mission. 

During  the  early  period,  the  less  solidly  built  mission  buildings  of  the  first  and 
second  sites  were  destroyed  by  the  flooding  waters  of  the  Rio  Guadalupe.  The 
third  mission  church,  constructed  of  adobe,  was  completed  in  1784  but  was  seri¬ 
ously  damaged  by  earthquakes  in  1812  and  1818.  A  fourth  church,  also  adobe, 
was  used  temporarily  from  1819  to  1825.  The  larger,  fifth  adobe  mission,  with  its 
quadrangle  patio,  was  completed  and  dedicated  Aug.  12,  1825.  The  University’s 
Adobe  Lodge  Faculty  Club  is  all  that  remains  of  the  west  wing  of  the  quadrangle. 

The  first  site  of  Mission  Santa  Clara  is  marked  by  a  California  state  historical 
landmark  located  near  the  intersection  of  Kifer  Road  and  De  La  Cruz  Boulevard. 
Crosses  mark  the  second  site  at  De  La  Cruz  Boulevard  and  Martin  Street  and  the 
third  site  at  Campbell  and  Franklin  streets.  The  temporary  fourth  mission  church 
stood  between  what  are  now  Kenna  Hall  and  the  Walsh  Administration  Building. 

During  the  first  three  decades  of  the  19th  century,  the  old  mission  enjoyed  its 
most  fruitful  years.  In  1827,  more  than  1,400  Indians  lived  within  sound  of  the 
mission’s  bells.  In  that  year,  some  15,000  sheep,  14,500  head  of  cattle,  and  abun¬ 
dant  crops  of  wheat,  com,  and  beans  were  produced  and  cared  for  by  the  Indians 
under  the  guidance  of  the  missionaries. 

A  combination  of  factors  terminated  the  decades  of  prosperity  at  Santa  Clara 
and  the  other  California  missions.  The  Mexican  War  of  Independence  brought 
turmoil  from  18 10  to  1821  and  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  Franciscan  personnel  and 
donations-in-aid  from  benefactors.  The  new  Mexican  government  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  old  Jesuit  Pious  Fund  of  the  Califomias  that  had  been  the  main  source 
of  support  for  the  mission.  Most  of  the  Indians’  lands,  cattle,  and  sheep  became 
the  object  of  spoliation  by  civil  administrators. 

In  1827  and  again  in  1829,  governmental  decrees  ordered  exile  for  all 
Spaniards  who  refused  allegiance  to  the  new  regime.  Since  most  of  the  mission 
padres  were  from  Spain,  many  chose  banishment.  Some,  however,  remained  until 
1833,  when  Mexican  Franciscan  replacements  arrived  from  the  missionary  col¬ 
lege  of  Zacatecas.  Among  them  was  Fray  Francisco  Garcia  Diego  y  Moreno,  who 
was  to  become  the  first  bishop  of  the  Califomias.  Although  committed  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Indians,  the  padres’  resistance  to  governmental  encroachment  on  the 
Indians’  rights  and  property  had  little  effect.  Full  secularization  of  mission  prop¬ 
erties  was  finally  imposed  at  Mission  Santa  Clara  in  early  1 837.  This  action  ended 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Franciscan  missionary  endeavor  in  Alta  California. 
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Within  a  few  years,  most  of  the  mission  buildings  and  the  Indian  lands,  cattle,  and 
sheep  were  seized  by  civil  officials  and  other  claimants.  In  the  early  1840s,  for¬ 
eigners  began  arriving  in  Alta  California  in  increasing  numbers.  Some  of  the  im¬ 
migrants  were  Anglo-Americans  attracted  by  the  rich  agricultural  lands  of  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Events  during  1848  dramatically  altered  the  course  of  history  at  Santa  Clara. 
In  February,  the  United  States  and  Mexico  signed  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  which  concluded  the  two-year  war  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  and 
ceded  California  to  the  United  States.  That  same  year  gold  was  discovered  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  thus  attracting  a  flood  of  newcomers  into  the  former  Mexican 
province. 

It  was  in  this  setting  that  Santa  Clara  opened  its  classroom  doors  in  May  1851. 
The  new  bishop  of  San  Francisco,  Joseph  Sadoc  Alemany,  asked  Jesuits  Michael 
Accolti  and  John  Nobili,  formerly  Oregon  missionaries,  to  open  a  college  at  Mis¬ 
sion  Santa  Clara.  During  its  first  academic  year,  1851-52,  Father  Nobili  and  a 
handful  of  Jesuit  and  lay  teachers  offered  instruction  in  a  variety  of  subjects  to 
approximately  40  students.  A  decision  made  in  1854  by  the  Jesuit  Province  of 
Turin,  Italy,  to  adopt  California  as  a  permanent  mission  field  marked  a  turning 
point  in  Santa  Clara’s  history.  As  a  consequence,  the  Jesuits  of  Turin  provided  the 
college  with  the  faculty  and  support  that  it  needed  to  grow.  The  following  year, 
Santa  Clara  College  received  a  charter  of  incorporation  from  the  state  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.*  In  1857,  the  college  conferred  its  first  collegiate  degree,  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  diploma,  on  Thomas  I.  Bergin.  This  was  the  first  diploma  granted  by  any  in¬ 
stitution  of  higher  learning  in  the  state  of  California.  By  1858,  new  scientific  ap¬ 
paratus  arrived  from  Paris,  and  integrated  courses  in  science  as  well  as  in  the  clas¬ 
sics  and  in  commercial  subjects  were  offered. 

Slow  and  steady  growth  followed,  and  distinguished  graduates  became  promi¬ 
nent  members  of  California  life.  It  was  not  until  1912,  however,  that  the  Schools 
of  Law  and  Engineering  were  founded.  In  that  same  year,  courses  in  the  human¬ 
ities  and  the  sciences  were  expanded,  and  the  college  became  Santa  Clara  Uni¬ 
versity.  Meeting  the  demands  of  urban  growth  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  courses 
in  commerce  and  finance  were  also  expanded  in  1926,  and  the  University’s 
School  of  Business  and  Administration  began.  In  that  same  year,  the  old  mission 
church  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  present  structure,  an  enlarged  replica  of  the 
original,  was  completed  in  1928. 

From  the  1930s  through  World  War  II,  the  University’s  enrollment  was  rela¬ 
tively  stable.  The  return  of  many  veterans  resulted  in  an  enlarged  student  body 
and  new  resources.  In  1947,  for  the  first  time  in  the  University’s  history,  enroll¬ 
ment  broke  the  1,000  mark.  From  the  postwar  period  to  the  present,  the  face  of 
the  campus  has  been  changing  and  expanding.  In  1961,  the  University  announced 
a  major  change  in  policy  and  accepted  women  as  undergraduate  students  for  the 
first  time  in  its  110-year  history.  Santa  Clara  became  the  first  Catholic  coeduca¬ 
tional  institution  of  higher  learning  in  California.  Thanks  to  the  generous  support 


*THE  UNIVERSITY’S  LEGAL  NAME  is  The  President  and  Board  of  Trustees  of  Santa  Clara  College  to  which  should 
be  added,  A  Corporation,  located  at  Santa  Clara,  California.  For  the  information  of  individual,  corporation,  and  foun¬ 
dation  donors  who  wish  the  tax  benefits  of  their  gifts  and  grants,  the  University  is  classified  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  as  a  501  (c)  (3)  (ii)  tax-exempt  organization  and  it  is  notxdassified  as  a  private  foundation  under  section  509(a) 
of  the  IRS  Code. 
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of  many  friends,  23  new  buildings  have  been  added  to  match  the  growth  in  en¬ 
rollments.  The  Louis  B.  Mayer  Theatre,  Leavey  Activities  Center,  and  Cowell 
Health  Center  were  completed  in  the  early  1970s.  Additions  in  the  1980s  included 
a  computer  center,  engineering  and  computer  laboratories,  parking  facilities,  and 
student  housing.  The  already  scenic  campus  was  significantly  enhanced  in  1989 
by  rerouting  The  Alameda,  California’s  oldest  north-south  highway,  around  the 
University.  With  the  new  entrance  road  and  landscaping,  the  reroute  unifies  the 
Mission  and  modem  sections  of  the  campus  into  104  contiguous  acres. 

Although  the  student  body  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  past  decade,  it  has  been 
held  relatively  small:  4,019  undergraduates  and  3,706  graduate  and  law  students. 
Since  1960,  educational  opportunities  at  all  levels  have  increased. 

The  School  of  Law  began  an  era  of  tremendous  growth  in  1970,  tripling  the 
size  of  its  student  enrollment  and  faculty  in  less  than  10  years.  The  completion  of 
a  major  construction  project  in  1988  doubled  the  size  of  the  Heafey  Law  Library 
and  brought  law  school  administrative  operations  under  one  roof. 

As  an  independent  University  supported  by  tuition  and  gifts,  Santa  Clara  has 
been  able  to  accomplish  change  in  ways  that  reflect  its  traditional  concern  for  the 
individual  student. 

Today,  Santa  Clara  University,  the  first  institution  to  offer  classes  in  higher 
learning  on  the  West  Coast,  continues  its  mission  heritage  of  service  by  helping 
its  students  equip  themselves  with  advanced  knowledge  and  humanistic  values. 
Academic  excellence  in  a  well-balanced  human  being  is  the  University’s  goal. 

CAMPUS  LOCATION 

Santa  Clara  University  is  46  miles  from  San  Francisco,  near  the  southern  tip 
of  the  San  Francisco  Bay,  in  an  area  rich  in  opportunities  for  learning.  The  cam¬ 
pus  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  nation’s  great  concentrations  of  high- 
technology  industry  (Silicon  Valley)  and  professional  and  scientific  activity. 
Many  nearby  firms  and  social  agencies  are  world  leaders  in  the  search  for  solu¬ 
tions  to  humanity’s  most  critical  problems.  The  cultural  and  entertainment  cen¬ 
ters  of  San  Francisco,  Berkeley,  Oakland,  and  Marin  County  are  within  one- 
hour’s  travel  by  bus,  train,  or  car.  In  the  opposite  direction,  the  Pacific  beaches  of 
Santa  Cruz  are  about  30  minutes  away;  the  world-famous  Monterey  Peninsula 
and  Carmel  are  two  hours  away. 

The  Superior  Court  of  the  County  of  Santa  Clara,  a  branch  of  the  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  California,  and  the  6th  District  of  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Court  of  Appeal  are  located  in  the  business  district  of  the  city  of  San  Jose, 
three  miles  from  the  University.  The  School  of  Law  has  always  had  the  fullest  co¬ 
operation  of  the  legal  community  in  the  area.  Many  of  the  state  and  local  offices, 
such  as  the  district  attorney  and  the  public  defender,  are  just  minutes  away. 
NAS  A- Ames  Research  Center  is  located  at  Moffett  Field  approximately  12 
miles  north  of  the  University.  Students  have  many  opportunities  to  participate  in 
the  legal  process  prior  to  graduation.  Many  of  these  are  detailed  later  in  the  Clin¬ 
ical  Programs  section. 
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The  University  is  accessible  by  major  airlines  via  San  Jose  International  Air¬ 
port,  which  is  three  miles  from  campus,  and  via  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  In¬ 
ternational  airports. 

Santa  Clara  has  a  moderate  Mediterranean  climate.  During  a  67-year  period, 
the  average  maximum  temperature  was  7 1 .4  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  the  average 
minimum,  41.6  degrees.  The  sun  shines  an  average  of  293  days  per  year,  and  the 
average  annual  rainfall  is  about  15  inches. 
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GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

Santa  Clara  University  School  of  Law  declares  its  purpose  to  be  the  training 
of  lawyers  who  are  skilled  in  the  methods  and  tools  of  the  legal  profession  and 
who  are  devoted  to  the  ethical  and  social  responsibilities  of  the  profession.  Its 
purpose  draws  on  and  is  wholly  consistent  with  the  Jesuit  purpose  in  professional 
education:  to  train  men  and  women  of  both  competence  and  conscience. 

The  School  of  Law  is  thus  dedicated  to 

•  the  training  of  lawyers  with  uncompromising  standards  of  excellence  in  ser¬ 
vice  to  their  clients  and  to  society; 

•  an  emphasis  on  ethical  considerations  in  the  legal  process; 

•  full  participation  of  the  legal  academic  community  in  the  larger  University 
community; 

•  a  diverse  community  of  men  and  women  devoted  to  freedom  of  inquiry  and 
freedom  of  expression; 

•  excellence  in  teaching  and  scholarly  research; 

•  a  balance  of  the  rigorous  and  the  humane  in  student-teacher  relationships; 

•  a  curriculum  addressing  the  fundamental  demands  of  law  practice  and  the 
evolving  needs  of  society; 

•  endeavors  outside  the  University  that  reflect  high  moral  standards  and  pro¬ 
fessional  excellence. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  FACILITIES 

Currently,  Santa  Clara  University  School  of  Law  is  administered  by  a  dean, 
two  associate  deans,  and  two  assistant  deans.  The  Office  of  the  Dean  is  located 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  Heafey  Law  Library,  together  with  the  Assistant  Dean 
of  Student  Services,  the  Director  of  Administrative  Services,  the  Academic  Suc¬ 
cess  Program,  and  Special  Projects  offices. 

The  first  floor  of  Heafey  Law  Library  houses  the  Office  of  the  Associate  Dean 
for  Admissions,  Financial  Aid,  and  Law  Library.  Also  located  there  are  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Admissions,  Law  School  Records  Office,  Institute  of  International  and 
Comparative  Law,  and  library  administrative  offices. 

Bergin  Hall  houses  faculty  offices,  the  Edwin  A.  Heafey  Jr.  Center  for  Trial 
and  Appellate  Advocacy,  and  the  Justice  Edward  A.  Panelli  Moot  Court  Room, 
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which  is  equipped  with  video  technology  to  enhance  the  teaching  of  advocacy 
skills. 

School  of  Law  classes  are  conducted  in  Bannan  Hall,  a  modem,  air-condi¬ 
tioned  facility  with  tiered  seating  in  the  classrooms.  A  lounge  for  law  students 
and  offices  for  the  Santa  Clara  Law  Review  and  the  Computer  and  High  Tech¬ 
nology  Law  Journal  are  also  located  on  the  first  floor  of  Bannan  Hall. 

The  Santa  Clara  Law  Clinic,  a  working  law  office  with  facilities  for  client  con¬ 
sultation  and  student-faculty  conferencing,  is  located  in  a  converted  residence  at 
the  edge  of  campus  near  Lafayette  and  Homestead.  Law  faculty  who  supervise 
the  clinic  maintain  their  offices  in  the  clinic  facility. 

Law  House,  a  two-story  building  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  campus,  houses 
the  Law  Career  Services,  Law  School  Alumni  and  Development  offices,  and  the 
Public  Interest  Law  Center,  as  well  as  those  of  the  research  and  writing  instruc¬ 
tors.  The  Law  Career  Services  Office  handles  law-related  employment  for  law 
students  and  alumni.  Assistance  for  law  students  and  alumni  seeking  nonlaw  po¬ 
sitions  is  also  available  through  the  University  graduate  placement  counselors. 
Each  year,  the  Law  Career  Services  Office  organizes  on-campus  interviewing  for 
law  firms,  governmental  organizations,  public  interest  agencies,  and  corpora¬ 
tions.  The  office  maintains  current  job  listings,  publishes  newsletters,  and  con¬ 
ducts  career  counseling  workshops  and  conferences. 

The  Law  Alumni  and  Development  Office  acts  as  a  liaison  with  more  than 
6,500  alumni  of  Santa  Clara  School  of  Law  throughout  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  The  office  is  responsible  for  fund-raising  activities  of  the  law  school, 
which  support  scholarships,  facilities  renovation,  and  student  programs  such  as 
the  law  journals,  moot  court,  and  advocacy  programs.  The  office  also  puts  out 
three  publications  a  year — two  issues  of  Et  Al,  the  alumni  magazine,  and  a 
midyear  annual  report.  In  addition,  the  Law  Alumni  and  Development  Office  has 
an  alumni  agent  network,  whereby  the  majority  of  alumni  are  kept  informed  of 
the  goings-on  of  fellow  alumni  through  informal  newsletters  and  social  events. 

The  Institute  of  International  and  Comparative  Law  serves  as  a  focal  point  for 
research  and  practical  activity  by  international  scholars  and  practitioners.  The  in¬ 
stitute  sponsors  distinguished  visiting  scholars  at  Santa  Clara,  publishes  studies 
of  current  legal  issues  of  international  concern,  and  hosts  an  annual  summer  pro¬ 
gram  in  U.S.  law  for  foreign  lawyers.  The  institute  also  manages  the  overseas 
programs  in  12  foreign  countries.  A  bulletin  describing  these  programs  is  avail¬ 
able  from  the  institute. 

The  Public  Interest  Law  Center  serves  as  a  clearinghouse  for  information 
about  public  interest  law  opportunities  and  coordinates  student  voluntary  pro 
bono  activities.  It  is  staffed  by  students  and  located  in  the  basement  level  of  Law 
House. 

LAW  LIBRARY 

The  Edwin  A.  Heafey  Law  Library  houses  the  basic  reference  and  research 
collection  for  the  students  and  faculty  at  the  School  of  Law.  The  library’s  hold¬ 
ings  presently  comprise  over  230,000  volumes  in  both  hard  copy  and  microform. 
The  collection  includes  the  standard  digests  and  annotated  sets,  court  reports,  cur- 
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rent  statutes  of  all  U.S.  jurisdictions,  a  comprehensive  collection  of  legal  period¬ 
icals  and  treatises,  the  major  loose-leaf  services,  specialized  collections  in  such 
diverse  fields  as  space  law  and  family  and  juvenile  law,  and  a  representative  se¬ 
lection  of  materials  from  other  common  law  jurisdictions.  The  rapidly  growing 
microform  collection  includes  Records  and  Briefs  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  9th  Circuit,  the  California  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Court  of  Appeals,  as  well  as  U.N.  materials,  legal  newspapers,  congres¬ 
sional  documents,  and  session  laws  and  attorney  general  opinions  from  various 
states. 

The  collection  is  arranged  to  permit  each  student  and  faculty  member  direct 
access  to  the  books  in  the  stacks  and  Reserve  Room  as  well  as  in  the  reading 
rooms  and  microform  collection.  The  library  has  seating  for  over  400  students. 
Open  study  carrels  are  available  as  well  as  some  group  study  rooms.  The  library 
also  provides  separate  facilities  and  equipment  for  utilizing  the  library’s  growing 
audiovisual  collections. 

Networked  personal  computer  facilities  (in  addition  to  the  computing  facili¬ 
ties  available  on  campus)  are  available  to  students  in  the  law  library.  Three  sep¬ 
arate  labs  are  open  to  students.  The  DeNapoli  Lab  is  dedicated  to  LEXIS  and 
WESTLAW  searching.  The  Toso  and  Ruffo  labs  are  primarily  for  student  use  and 
training.  A  limited  number  of  laptops  are  available  for  student  use  in  the  library. 
The  library  is  beginning  to  network  all  of  the  study  carrels  to  permit  students 
more  flexible  access  to  information.  The  School  of  Law  is  a  member  of  the  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Computer- Assisted  Legal  Instruction  (CCALI),  and  the  library  has  a  col¬ 
lection  of  their  educational  software  programs.  The  reference  area  houses  the 
computers  that  are  used  to  access  the  library’s  growing  CD-Rom  services  and  in¬ 
teractive  video  programs.  The  library’s  public  services  staff  developed  and  main¬ 
tains  the  reference  department’s  home  page  at:  http://www.scu.edu/SCU/ 
Departments/Law/Library/heafref.html 


Students  learn  to  use  computer  research  tool  such  as  LEXIS  as  part  of  the  Legal  Research  and  Writing 
Program. 
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OSCAR,  Santa  Clara  University’s  online  catalog,  permits  the  student  to  search 
the  collections  of  both  the  law  library  and  the  University’s  main  library  (Orradre) 
concurrently.  In  addition,  OSCAR  acts  as  an  information  gateway,  allowing  the 
searcher  access  to  remote  databases  such  as  LegalTrac  and  Index  to  Foreign 
Legal  Periodicals  and  to  other  library  catalogs.  Also  available  to  law  students  and 
faculty  is  the  collection  at  Orradre  Library,  the  University’s  main  research  facil¬ 
ity,  which  is  both  a  state  and  federal  depository  library. 

LEGAL  INFORMATION  RETRIEVAL  COMPUTER  SYSTEMS 

The  Law  Library  subscribes  to  both  the  LEXIS/NEXIS  and  WESTLAW/ 
DIALOG  legal  information  retrieval  computer  systems.  The  computers  for  ac¬ 
cessing  the  systems  are  located  in  the  DeNapoli  Lab  adjacent  to  the  reference 
desk  of  the  library.  Students  are  trained  in  their  use  and  may  use  them  for  legal 
research  projects  (other  than  the  first-year  legal  research  and  writing  course) 
or  simply  to  browse  in  a  legal  field  of  interest.  Once  trained,  home  access  is 
also  possible  using  software  provided  by  the  companies  on  the  student’s  own 
equipment. 
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PRELEGAL  PREPARATION 

An  applicant  for  admission  must  have  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  an  ap¬ 
proved  university  or  college  before  registering  in  the  School  of  Law.  No  specific 
prelegal  course  is  required.  Since  law  draws  on  knowledge  from  almost  all  fields, 
a  broad  undergraduate  program  may  be  more  desirable  than  one  that  is  narrowly 
specialized. 

ADMISSION  TO  FIRST  YEAR 

Entering  students  are  admitted  only  in  the  fall.  Applications  for  admission 
should  be  returned  to  the  Admissions  Office  by  the  March  1  deadline.  Decisions 
are  made  beginning  in  January,  so  early  application  is  preferred. 

College  records  must  be  submitted  through  the  Law  School  Data  Assembly 
Service  (LSDAS),  and  all  applicants  must  take  the  Law  School  Admission  Test 
(LSAT)  no  later  than  December.  The  LSAT  is  given  four  times  a  year,  in  June, 
October,  December,  and  February,  at  Santa  Clara  and  at  examination  centers 
throughout  the  United  States.  Information  and  forms  for  the  LSDAS  and  the 
LSAT  may  be  obtained  from  the  Admissions  Office,  School  of  Law,  Santa  Clara 
University,  or  directly  from  Law  School  Admission  Service,  Box  2000,  Newton, 
PA  18940-0998  (215-968-1001).  LSAT  scores  are  generally  considered  current 
for  four  years. 

THE  DECISION  PROCESS 

A  faculty  admissions  committee  thoroughly  reviews  each  application.  Ad¬ 
missions  decisions  are  based  on  past  academic  performance,  LSAT  score,  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  the  application,  the  personal  statement,  optional  letters  of 
recommendation,  and  any  other  information  provided.  The  Admissions  Com¬ 
mittee  may  consider  an  applicant's  special  interests,  life  experiences,  accom¬ 
plishments,  goals,  and  motivation  for  studying  law.  In  addition,  the  School  of 
Law  seeks  to  enroll  a  diverse  student  body  to  enhance  its  educational  environ¬ 
ment.  Personal  characteristics  that  may  be  considered  for  diversity  include  age, 
geographic  background,  race,  ethnicity,  special  educational  experience,  disabil¬ 
ity,  economic  disadvantage,  work  experience,  extracurricular  achievements,  and 
community  service. 

Note:  Applicants  are  encouraged  to  visit  the  campus.  An  admissions  counselor  is 
available  for  individual  consultation.  All  inquiries  concerning  the  School  of  Law, 
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including  requests  for  campus  visits,  should  be  directed  to  the  Admissions  Office, 
School  of  Law,  Santa  Clara  University,  Santa  Clara,  CA  95053  (408-554-4800). 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Applicants  who  have  completed  one  year  of  study  in  a  law  school  approved 
by  the  American  Bar  Association  and  who  are  interested  in  transferring  to  Santa 
Clara  may  be  considered  for  advanced  standing.  Transfer  students  may  apply  to 
begin  their  studies  in  either  the  fall  or  spring  semester.  Applications  should  be 
submitted  several  months  before  the  beginning  of  the  term;  admissions  decisions, 
however,  will  not  be  made  before  an  official  transcript  showing  the  final  semes¬ 
ter  grades  at  the  prior  school  has  been  received. 

The  Admissions  Committee  will  consider  the  quality  of  work  for  which  credit 
is  being  sought  and  whether  the  applicant’s  qualifications  are  such  that  the  appli¬ 
cant  would  have  been  permitted  to  enter  the  School  of  Law  as  a  first-year  student. 

The  School  of  Law  will  evaluate  the  records  of  accepted  applicants  and  de¬ 
termine  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  allowed  toward  graduation.  In  no  case  will  the 
maximum  credit  allowed  exceed  the  units  of  credit  earned  by  students  who  have 
completed  one  year  of  law  at  Santa  Clara.  This  credit  will  not  be  used  in  com¬ 
puting  the  student’s  grade  point  average. 

The  applicant  must  complete  the  Application  for  Admission  and  return  it  with 
the  $40  nonrefundable  application  fee.  The  candidate  must  also  supply 

1.  a  copy  of  the  applicant’s  LSDAS  report; 

2.  official  transcripts  from  any  other  law  schools  attended; 

3.  a  letter  from  the  dean  of  the  law  school  attended  stating  that  the  applicant 
is  in  good  standing  and  eligible  to  return;  and 

4.  an  official  transcript  from  the  applicant’s  undergraduate  degree-granting 
school. 

Transfer  applicants  should  request  transfer  application  materials  at  least  two 
months  prior  to  their  proposed  matriculation.  Usually  a  limited  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  are  accepted  each  year. 

FOREIGN-BORN  STUDENTS 

An  applicant  who  has  earned  an  undergraduate  degree  in  a  foreign  country 
should  provide  official  transcripts  with  a  notarized  translation  where  appropriate. 
These  transcripts  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  Admissions  Office.  An  LSAT 
score  is  required.  Arrangements  for  taking  the  test  outside  the  United  States 
should  be  made  through  the  Law  School  Admission  Service,  Box  2000R,  New¬ 
town,  PA  18940-0996. 

An  accepted  applicant  who  is  neither  a  U.S.  citizen  nor  a  permanent  resident 
is  responsible  for  obtaining  a  student  visa  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.  The  Admissions  Of¬ 
fice  should  be  contacted  at  the  time  of  acceptance  for  information  about  required 
documentation. 
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VISITING  STUDENTS 

Students  who  would  like  to  take  course  work  at  Santa  Clara  to  be  applied  to¬ 
ward  their  degree  at  another  law  school  accredited  by  the  American  Bar  Associ¬ 
ation  should  follow  the  same  admissions  procedures  as  transfer  applicants.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  applicants  should  provide  a  letter  from  the  dean  of  their  law  school 
certifying  that  credit  earned  while  attending  Santa  Clara  will  be  accepted  toward 
the  student’s  degree  requirements. 

SPECIAL  ADMISSIONS  PROGRAM 

The  School  of  Law  has  adopted  a  special  admissions  policy  that  recognizes 
the  national  need  for  representation  in  the  legal  profession  of  those  groups  that 
traditionally  have  been  underrepresented,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  members 
of  ethnic  minority  groups.  To  fulfill  this  policy,  the  school  intends  to  identify,  ag¬ 
gressively  recruit,  and  enroll  Special  Admissions  applicants  who  show  potential 
for  the  study  of  law. 

This  policy  recognizes  that  the  traditional  criteria  of  LS  AT  scores  and  under¬ 
graduate  grade  point  averages  are  not  the  only  indicators  of  academic  potential. 
Other  relevant  factors  are 

1 .  academic  potential  and  motivation  as  indicated  by  letters  of  recommenda¬ 
tion  or  other  sources  of  information; 

2.  practical  experiences  and  achievements  in  service  to  the  applicant’s  com¬ 
munity; 

3.  extracurricular  studies  or  activities  predictive  of  success  in  law  school. 

To  apply  for  admission  through  the  Special  Admissions  Program,  an  applicant 
should  complete  the  appropriate  section  of  the  regular  admissions  application. 

AUDITORS 

Attorneys  and  judges  may  enroll  as  auditors  in  specific  subjects  in  their  field 
of  professional  interest  by  obtaining  approval  from  the  dean  of  student  services 
and  the  professor  teaching  the  course.  Auditors  pay  the  standard  tuition  rate  but 
take  no  examinations  and  receive  no  academic  credit  for  work  completed.  Al¬ 
though  no  grade  is  awarded,  the  auditor’s  transcript  will  reflect  that  he  or  she 
audited  the  course.  Contact  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Student  Services  at  408- 
554-4351;  TDD:  408-554-5445. 


Note:  For  further  information  regarding  admissions,  please  contact 


School  of  Law  Admissions  Office 
Santa  Clara  University 
Santa  Clara,  CA  95053 
408-554-4800 


Financial  Information 


TUITION  AND  FEES 

Full-time  division  students  entering  prior  to  fall  1995, 

per  semester  (12-16  units) .  $8,984 

Full-time  division  students  and  transfer  students 

entering  fall  semester  1995  or  later  (12-15  units) .  $9,565 

Health  Center  fee,  per  semester  (all  full-time 

students  and  SCU  health  plan  participants) .  $  87 

Part-time  division  students  entering  prior  to  fall  1995  (per  unit) .  $  625 

Part-time  division  students  and  transfer  students 

entering  fall  1995  or  later  (per  unit) .  $  666 

Audit  fee  (per  unit) .  $  666 

Late  payment  fee .  $  50 


Permission  of  the  assistant  dean  of  student  services  is  required  for  any  student 
to  enroll  for  fewer  than  8  units  or  more  than  16  units.  Students  who  enrolled  in 
the  J.D.-MBA  Combined  Degree  Program  and  entered  the  law  school  prior  to  the 
fall  semester  of  1995  will  be  charged  law  school  tuition  at  $625  per  unit  and  MBA 
tuition  at  $406  per  quarter  unit  plus  a  $12  registration  fee  and  $7  MBA  Student 
Association  membership  dues.  Students  who  enrolled  in  the  J.D.-MBA  Com¬ 
bined  Degree  Program  and  entered  the  law  school  fall  semester  of  1995  or  later 
will  be  charged  law  school  tuition  at  $666  per  unit  and  MBA  tuition  at  $406  per 
quarter  unit  plus  a  $12  registration  fee  and  $7  MBA  Student  Association  mem¬ 
bership  dues.  Part-time  division  students  will  not  be  charged  for  units  in  excess 
of  the  86  required  for  graduation,  and  J.D.-MBA  students  will  not  be  charged  law 
school  tuition  for  units  in  excess  of  the  78  required  for  the  J.D.-MBA  program. 
This  limit  only  applies  when  the  86/78  units  required  for  graduation  are  exceeded 
during  the  final  semester  of  attendance.  Full-time  students  who  otherwise  satisfy 
the  residency  rules  and  drop  to  the  part-time  division,  with  approval  of  the  assis¬ 
tant  dean,  for  their  sixth  and  final  semester,  do  not  qualify  for  the  86-unit  rule. 
They  will,  however,  be  charged  on  a  per  unit  rate,  and  their  tuition  may  be  less 
than  the  full-time  student  rate. 
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OTHER  FEES* 

Application  fee  (nonrefundable) .  $  40 

Application  fee  for  international  students  (nonrefundable) .  $  60 

Deferment  service  fee  (per  deferment  granted) .  $  50 

Returned  check  fee .  $  15 

Academic  transcript  fee  (per  copy) .  $  3 

Academic  transcript  fee  (rush  process) .  $  8 

Late  registration  fee .  $  30 

Late  submission  of  petition  to  graduate  fee, 

per  day  ($50  maximum) .  $  2 

Registration  cancellation  fee .  $  250 


Students  who  withdraw  prior  to  the  start  of  the  semester  will 
be  assessed  a  $250  registration  cancellation  fee.  Students  who 
withdraw  after  the  start  of  the  semester  will  receive  a  tuition 
refund  according  to  the  refund  schedule  (see  Page  86). 


Parking  permits  (per  year) .  $  40 

Parking  permits  (per  quarter) .  $  20 


MANDATORY  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

International  students  are  required  to  show  proof  of  health  insurance  coverage 
to  waive  purchase  of  the  Santa  Clara  University-sponsored  health  insurance  plan. 
All  other  law  students  must  sign  a  waiver  or  they  will  be  required  to  purchase  the 


University  plan. 

Annual  student  health  insurance  fee .  $537 

Annual  international-student  health  insurance  fee .  $537 

PAYMENT  PROCEDURES 


Tuition  and  fees  are  billed  to  the  student  by  the  Office  of  Student  Accounting 
Services.  Students  who  register  are  obligated  to  pay  tuition  and  fees  by  the  pub¬ 
lished  due  date,  even  if  he/she  does  not  receive  a  bill.  If  payment  is  not  received 
or  a  proper  deferment  is  not  obtained  through  the  Office  of  Student  Loan  Ser¬ 
vices,  a  late  payment  fee  will  be  assessed  and  a  hold  will  be  placed  on  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  records.  The  hold  will  prevent  the  release  of  transcripts  or  diplomas  and 
prevent  registration  and  access  to  any  of  the  telephone  registration  services  or 
other  University  services. 

Registration  and  payment  information  is  mailed  to  all  students  well  in  advance 
of  each  semester’s  financial  clearance  deadline.  Registration  will  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  complete  and  may  be  canceled  unless  payment  in  full  (plus  any  prior  bal- 


*  In  addition  to  these  fees,  other  special-purpose  administrative  fees  are  also  levied. 
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ance)  is  received  or  a  formal  tuition  deferment  is  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Stu¬ 
dent  Loan  Services  by  the  stated  deadline. 

Students  who  have  unpaid  accounts  at  the  University  or  who  defer  payment 
without  approval  are  subject  to  dismissal  from  the  University. 

RIGHTS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Santa  Clara  University  considers  all  student  tuition  and  loan  accounts  as  legal 
and  moral  obligations.  The  Office  of  Student  Accounting  Services  will  notify  the 
student  of  outstanding  accounts.  It  is  the  student’s  responsibility  to  maintain  cur¬ 
rent  address  records  at  the  University.  Accounts  that  remain  unpaid  may  be  re¬ 
ported  as  delinquent  to  a  credit  bureau.  These  accounts  may  be  placed  with  a  col¬ 
lection  agency  or  an  attorney,  and  the  student  will  be  responsible  for  collection 
costs  and  attorney’s  fees. 

TEN-MONTH  BUDGET  PAYMENT  PLAN 

The  University  offers  a  Ten-Month  Budget  Payment  Plan  for  students  who 
prefer  to  pay  required  tuition  monthly.  Monthly  payments  under  this  plan  begin 
in  April.  More  information  and  participant  coupons  are  available  from  the  Office 
of  Student  Accounting  Services. 

Students  who  choose  not  to  use  the  Ten-Month  Budget  Payment  Plan  may  ei¬ 
ther  pay  all  charges  by  the  financial  clearance  deadline  or  take  advantage  of  one 
of  several  deferred  payment  plans  administered  by  outside  agencies.  Students 
who  plan  to  use  one  of  these  plans  should  complete  the  details  with  the  sponsor¬ 
ing  agency  at  least  six  weeks  prior  to  registration.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
these  agencies  are  available  from  the  Office  of  Student  Accounting  Services. 

GUARANTEED  TUITION  PLAN 

The  Guaranteed  Tuition  Plan  is  a  payment  plan  whereby  families  may  prepay 
up  to  four  years  of  law  school  tuition.  The  University  guarantees  that  the  student’s 
tuition  rate  will  not  increase  for  the  duration  of  the  prepaid  period. 

Students  interested  in  the  Guaranteed  Tuition  Plan  should  contact  the  Office 
of  Student  Accounting  Services  for  further  details. 

TUITION  DEFERMENTS 

Students  who  anticipate  difficulty  in  obtaining  funds  to  pay  tuition  and  fees  by 
the  stated  deadline  should  contact  the  Office  of  Student  Loan  Services.  Tuition 
deferments  may  be  granted  in  extenuating  circumstances.  A  deferment  service 
fee  is  charged  for  each  deferment.  Such  deferments  are  not  available  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  session. 
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REFUNDS  AND  TUITION  CREDITS 

No  refunds  will  be  made  because  of  curtailment  of  services  as  a  result  of 
strikes,  acts  of  God,  civil  insurrection,  riots  or  the  threat  thereof,  or  other  causes 
beyond  the  control  of  the  University. 

The  following  schedule  is  for  full-  and  part-time  students  who  withdraw  com¬ 
pletely  from  the  School  of  Law  after  the  start  of  the  semester  (including  students 
who  take  a  leave  of  absence).  It  does  not  apply  to  students  who  reduce  their 
course  load;  they  are  subject  to  the  rules  in  the  succeeding  paragraphs. 


During  the  first  week  of  the  semester* .  100% 

During  the  second  week  of  the  semester .  60% 

During  the  third  week  of  the  semester .  40% 

During  the  fourth  week  of  the  semester .  20% 

Thereafter .  0% 


Part-time  students  who  formally  withdraw  from  a  course  during  the  first  week 
of  the  semester  with  the  consent  of  the  assistant  dean  for  student  services  and  the 
professor  will  be  eligible  for  a  100%  tuition  refund  for  that  course.  Students  who 
withdraw  from  a  course  after  the  first  week  will  receive  a  refund  according  to  the 
following  schedule: 


During  the  second  week  of  the  semester .  60% 

During  the  third  week  of  the  semester .  40% 

During  the  fourth  week  of  the  semester .  20% 


Full-time  students  who  withdraw  from  a  course  and  who  still  carry  at  least 
12  units  will  receive  no  credit  or  refund.  Full-time  students  who  withdraw  from 
a  course  and  who  reduce  their  load  to  1 1  or  fewer  units  must  petition  to  change 
from  the  full-time  division  to  the  part-time  division.  During  the  first  four  weeks 
of  the  semester,  this  division  transfer  will  result  in  a  tuition  credit  amount  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  per-unit  amount  and  full-time  tuition.  After  the 
fourth  week  of  the  semester,  full-time  students  who  transfer  from  the  full-time  di¬ 
vision  to  the  part-time  division  will  not  receive  a  tuition  refund  or  credit.  Part- 
time  division  students  who  enroll  in  more  than  12  units,  with  the  approval  of  the 
assistant  dean  of  students,  must  transfer  to  the  full-time  division  and  pay  the  full¬ 
time  division  rate. 

Students  who  withdraw  from  the  on-campus  summer-session  courses  during 
the  first  week  of  the  session  will  receive  a  100%  tuition  refund  less  a  $25  drop  fee. 
Students  dropping  a  summer  course  during  the  second  week  of  the  semester  will 
receive  a  50%  tuition  refund.  Note:  No  further  refunds  or  credits  of  tuition  are  al¬ 
lowed.  All  fees,  charges,  and  refund  schedules  stated  in  this  bulletin  are  subject 
to  change  without  notice. 


Less  $250  registration  cancellation  fee.  The  start  of  the  semester  is  considered  to  be  the  first  date  on  which  instruction 
begins  for  the  School  of  Law.  For  first-year  students,  the  $300  admission  deposit  is  not  included  as  part  of  the  refund 
and  is  nonrefundable. 
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FINANCIAL  AID 

Financial  assistance  for  law  students  is  available  from  the  School  of  Law  and 
the  Financial  Aid  Office.  Scholarships  and  grants  are  administered  by  the  School 
of  Law.  Loans  and  Federal  Work-Study  are  administered  by  the  Financial  Aid  Of¬ 
fice.  A  more  detailed  explanation  of  the  types  of  aid  available  may  be  found  in 
the  student  financial  services  bulletin,  A  Guide  to  Financial  Aid. 

Students  should  not  wait  to  be  admitted  to  the  University  before  applying  for 
financial  aid.  However,  no  offer  of  assistance  will  be  made  before  a  student  is 
admitted. 

Financial  aid  is  available  to  cover  tuition  and  includes  a  modest  allowance  for 
living  expenses.  Nevertheless,  students  who  receive  financial  aid  are  expected  to 
contribute  as  much  as  possible  from  their  own  resources  toward  meeting  their 
costs  at  the  University. 

Aid  for  Noncitizens 

Foreign  students  are  not  eligible  for  federal  student  aid  (i.e.,  federal  student 
loans).  However,  limited  scholarship  funds  are  sometimes  available.  Permanent 
residents  and  other  categories  of  eligible  noncitizens  may  apply  if  a  copy  of  their 
INS  documentation  is  submitted  to  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

Scholarships 

Santa  Clara  University  School  of  Law  awards  several  types  of  scholarships  to 
students  who  demonstrate  unusual  potential  for  the  study  of  law.  Applicants  for 
admission  who  wish  to  be  considered  for  a  scholarship  should  check  the  appro¬ 
priate  box  on  the  admission  application.  Upper-division  students  can  pick  up 
scholarship  applications  in  the  spring  from  the  office  of  Associate  Dean  Mary 
Emery.  Scholarship  application  announcements  are  made  in  the  Grapevine,  the 
Student  Bar  Association’s  weekly  newspaper. 

Dean’s  Fellowships  Awarded  to  a  select  group  of  exceptional  scholars  during 
the  admission  process.  Dean’s  Fellows  receive  special  recognition  in  addition  to 
grants  up  to  full  tuition.  To  be  considered  for  a  fellowship,  applicants  must  have 
their  admissions  files  complete  by  March  1.  Finalists  for  these  awards  will  be  de¬ 
termined  through  an  on-campus  interview  process. 

Emery  Law  Scholarships  Awarded  on  the  basis  of  academic  achievement  and 
professional  promise.  Awards  to  upper-division  students  are  determined  by  law 
school  performance.  The  number  and  dollar  amount  of  these  awards  also  varies. 
Most  range  from  $1,000  to  several  thousand  dollars  per  year.  Generally,  scholar¬ 
ships  are  continued  if  the  student  maintains  a  superior  level  of  performance  in 
law  studies  by  placing  in  the  top  15  to  20  percent  of  the  class. 
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Law  Faculty  Scholarships  Awarded  to  ethnic  minority  students  and  students 
with  special  needs  on  the  basis  of  financial  need  and  professional  promise.  The 
number  of  scholarships  awarded  varies  from  year  to  year.  Scholarship  amounts 
seldom  exceed  half-tuition  and  more  frequently  range  from  $500  to  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  per  year. 

Public  Interest  Scholarships  Awarded  on  the  basis  of  financial  need,  demon¬ 
strated  commitment  to  public  interest  law,  and  professional  potential.  Each  year, 
five  $5,000  awards  are  given  to  entering  students.  Awards  are  renewable  at  that 
amount  depending  on  financial  need.  Accepted  applicants  who  wish  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  one  of  these  scholarships  will  be  asked  to  submit  a  written  statement 
reflecting  their  experiences  in  serving  the  community. 

In  addition  to  these  awards,  the  School  of  Law  has  established  three  endowed 
scholarship  funds  that  make  awards  to  upper-division  students  in  recognition  of 
their  academic  excellence,  diversity,  and  public  service. 

B.  T.  Collins  Scholarship  Fund  Provides  financial  aid  to  students  who  are  ded¬ 
icated  to  pursuing  public-service  careers  and  who  have  demonstrated  outstand¬ 
ing  leadership  potential. 

Russell  W.  Galloway  Jr.  Fund  Provides  scholarships  to  promising  minority 
students  who  enhance  the  diversity  of  the  law  school  community. 

George  A.  Strong  Scholarship  Fund  Provides  scholarships  to  second-  and 
third-year  students  who  have  excelled  in  law  studies. 

California  State  Graduate  Fellowships 

The  California  Student  Aid  Commission  administers  a  graduate  fellowship 
program  that  provides  tuition  assistance  to  graduate  students  who  intend  to  be¬ 
come  college  or  university  faculty  members.  Applicants  should  apply  using  the 
Free  Application  for  Federal  Student  Aid  (FAFS  A).  A  State  Graduate  Fellowship 
Fact  Sheet  is  available  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office  or  contact  the  commission 
at  916-445-0880  for  information  and  deadlines. 

Federal  Programs 

Since  scholarships  and  grants  are  limited,  most  students  seek  loans  to  meet  ed¬ 
ucational  costs.  Most  loan  programs  are  federal  student  aid.  Applicants  must  file 
a  Free  Application  for  Federal  Student  Aid  (FAFSA).  Loan  eligibility  is  deter¬ 
mined  in  accordance  with  federal  guidelines. 

Federal  financial  aid  programs  available  at  Santa  Clara  include  Federal  Direct 
Loans  and  a  limited  amount  of  Federal  Perkins  Loan  funding.  Federal  Work- 
Study,  which  is  a  joint  venture  of  the  federal  government  and  the  University,  is 
also  available.  The  program  provides  part-time  employment  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est,  in  either  an  on-campus  or  an  off-campus  nonprofit  agency,  to  students  who 
demonstrate  financial  need. 
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Alternative  Loan  Programs 

Several  alternative  loan  programs  are  available  that  provide  a  supplemental 
source  of  assistance  to  credit-worthy  borrowers.  Filing  the  FAFSA  is  not  re¬ 
quired,  but  these  loans  must  coordinate  with  other  aid  awarded.  The  Law  Access 
Loan  (LAL),  Law  Student  Loan  (LSL),  and  Grad  EXCEL  are  three  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  available  to  law  students.  Information  and  applications  are  available  from 
the  Financial  Aid  Office. 

Supplementary  Aid  Sources 

Ethnic  minority  and  disabled  students,  as  well  as  those  who  are  economically 
disadvantaged,  may  qualify  for  special  assistance  from  outside  sources. 

The  Council  on  Legal  Education  Opportunity  (CLEO)  helps  and  encourages 
minority  and  disadvantaged  students  to  enter  law  school.  Qualified  students  attend 
a  CLEO  summer  institute  to  prepare  for  law  school  and  are  eligible  for  a  yearly 
stipend  during  their  three  years  of  legal  studies.  For  further  information,  contact 

Council  on  Legal  Education  Opportunity 
1800  M  St.,  NW,  Suite  290,  North  Lobby 
Washington,  DC  20036 
202-785-4840 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  offers  limited  assistance  to  students  who 
can  demonstrate  need  and  are  at  least  one-fourth  American  Indian  or  Alaskan  Na¬ 
tive.  For  further  information,  contact 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
P.O.  Box  1788 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

Mexican  American  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund  (MALDEF)  assists 
Hispanic  law  students  who  are  interested  in  providing  legal  services  to  low- 
income  communities.  Contact 

MALDEF 

Education  Loans  Department 
604  Mission,  10th  Floor 
San  Francisco,  CA  94105 
415-543-5598  or  800-328-2322 

Privately  Funded  Sources 

Scholarships  and  grants  awarded  by  various  organizations  and  interest  groups 
are  announced  throughout  the  year.  Information  about  these  awards  is  coordi¬ 
nated  by  the  Office  of  Law  Administrative  Services. 
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Public  Interest  Endowment 

Established  in  1989,  the  Public  Interest  Endowment  is  funded  from  interview 
fees  paid  by  employers  using  Santa  Clara’s  Law  Career  Services  Office  and  from 
private  contributions.  The  endowment  funds  three  financial  assistance  programs, 
each  oriented  toward  a  different  need.  (1)  The  Income  Supplement  Plan  is  avail¬ 
able  to  selected  graduates  accepting  public  interest  jobs  at  lower  salaries.  (2)  Pub¬ 
lic  Interest  Scholarships  are  awarded  to  selected  incoming  students  with  a  demon¬ 
strated  commitment  to  public  interest  work.  In  1995-96,  15  Public  Interest 
Scholarships  were  awarded.  These  awards  are  renewable  for  each  year  of  atten¬ 
dance.  (3)  Public  Interest  Summer  Fellowships  are  available  to  selected  students 
working  in  summer  public  interest  positions  as  volunteers  or  for  low  pay. 

Veteran  and  Veterans’  Dependents  Assistance 

Santa  Clara  University  is  listed  by  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  as  qual¬ 
ified  to  receive  students  under  Chapter  35  (veterans’  dependents — son  or  daugh¬ 
ter  with  parent  deceased  or  100  percent  disabled,  a  widow  of  any  person  who  died 
in  the  service  or  died  of  a  service-connected  disability,  or  wife  of  a  veteran  with 
a  100  percent  service-connected  disability);  Chapter  31  (rehabilitation);  Chapter 
30  (active  duty  Montgomery  G.I.  Bill);  Chapter  34  (old  G.I.  Bill);  and  Chapter 
32  (Post- Vietnam  Era  Veterans’  Educational  Assistance  Program  [VEAP]). 
Those  interested  in  attending  under  any  of  these  chapters  should  contact  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration  Office  in  their  locality  to  determine  eligibility  for  benefits. 

The  state  of  California  provides  a  program  for  children  of  veterans  who  are 
deceased  or  disabled  from  service-connected  causes.  Applications  should  be 
made  to  the  California  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  350  McAllister  St.,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94102. 

Forms  required  to  initiate  these  benefits  may  be  obtained  from  the  Santa  Clara 
University  veterans’  counselor  in  the  Student  Records  Office. 

APPLYING  FOR  FINANCIAL  AID 

Applying  for  financial  aid  can  appear  complicated.  Applicants  can  simplify 
the  process,  however,  by  carefully  following  the  instructions  on  all  financial  aid 
forms.  The  Admissions  Office  presents  financial  aid  workshops  throughout  the 
spring.  A  financial  aid  counselor  is  available  to  assist  entering  law  students.  For 
maximum  consideration,  applicants  should  submit  all  documents  by  the  Feb.  1 
priority  deadline  for  new  students  and  March  2  for  continuing  students. 

Required  Documents 

•  Free  Application  for  Federal  Student  Aid  (FAFS  A) 

•  Financial  Aid  Transcript  (FAT) 

•  Santa  Clara  University  School  of  Law  Aid  Form  (SCUAF) 
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Free  Application  for  Federal  Student  Aid  (FAFSA)  Obtain  a  FAFS  A  from  any 
college  financial  aid  office  (usually  available  in  December).  The  completed  form 
should  be  sent  directly  to  the  FAFSA  processor;  an  envelope  is  provided  inside 
the  form.  Applicants  should  indicate  Santa  Clara  University  as  a  recipient  of  the 
analysis  for  the  FAFSA  and  should  follow  directions  carefully  to  avoid  unneces¬ 
sary  processing  delays. 

Financial  Aid  Transcript  (FAT)  Obtain  a  FAT  from  each  college  attended  even 
if  no  aid  was  applied  for  or  received  at  those  schools.  FAT  request  forms  are  avail¬ 
able  at  any  college  financial  aid  office. 

Santa  Clara  University  School  of  Law  Aid  Form  (SCUAF)  This  form  is  re¬ 
quired  for  those  who  wish  to  be  considered  for  scholarships  and  the  Federal 
Perkins  Loan.  The  form  is  available  at  the  Law  Admissions  Office  and  the  Fi¬ 
nancial  Aid  Office. 

Additional  Documents 

•  Verification  forms/income  tax  returns 

•  Loan  applications 

Verification  Forms/Income  Tax  Returns  The  federal  government  randomly 
verifies  students’  information.  A  financial  aid  applicant  may  be  required  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  signed  copy  of  his  or  her  federal  income  tax  form  and  other  requested  doc¬ 
uments.  Tax  returns  should  not  be  submitted  unless  they  are  requested. 

Loan  Applications  Private  law  school  loans  require  separate  applications. 
These  applications  are  normally  available  in  mid-May  from  the  Financial  Aid  Of¬ 
fice.  Incoming  students  should  submit  loan  applications  to  the  school  they  will 
most  likely  attend  instead  of  sending  applications  to  multiple  schools. 
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Academic  Programs  and  Courses 


COURSE  OF  STUDY 


Full-time  and  Part-time  Divisions 

The  program  leading  to  the  Juris  Doctor  (J.D.)  degree  requires  three  years  of 
full-time  study  of  two  semesters  each  year;  the  part-time  program  typically  re¬ 
quires  four  years.  The  part-time  course  of  study  is  designed  to  give  students  the 
opportunity  to  continue  working  while  attending  evening  classes.  Under  com¬ 
pelling  circumstances,  part-time  daytime  schedules  can  be  arranged  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  associate  dean  for  academic  affairs.  Eighty-six  units  are  required  to 
graduate.  See  Section  7  on  Selected  Academic  Rules  (Pages  129-133)  for  other 
requirements,  including  the  residency  requirement. 


First- Year  Curriculum 

The  first  year  of  law  school  introduces  students  to  the  fundamentals  of  legal 
analysis  and  to  the  substantive  law  in  several  basic  subjects.  Course  work  total¬ 
ing  30  units  is  prescribed  for  full-time  students.  Students  in  the  part-time  division 
take  21  units  (deferring  courses  106  and  114  to  subsequent  years). 


101.  Legal  Research  and  Writing — 
Legal  Research  and  Writing 
Instructors 

Introduction  to  legal  research  and  writing. 
Students  learn  to  use  the  Law  Library 
through  a  series  of  problems  and  they 
learn  legal  writing  through  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  memoranda,  legal  opinions,  and 
briefs.  Students  are  also  trained  in  the 
fundamentals  of  computer-assisted  re¬ 
search.  Each  student  is  assigned  to  a 
small  class  section.  During  January,  no 
other  first-year  course  meets;  students 
concentrate  on  research  and  writing. 
(Two-semester  course;  3  units) 

102.  Contracts — Goda,  Levy, 
Macintosh,  Sanger 

Basis  for,  and  the  scope  and  purpose  of, 
the  legal  protection  afforded  contracts  and 
the  remedies  by  which  that  protection  is 


secured.  Includes  mutual  assent,  the  bar- 
gained-for  exchange  and  substitutes  for 
consideration,  the  statute  of  frauds,  inter¬ 
pretation  of  contract  language,  the  effect 
of  changed  circumstances,  conditions, 
rights  of  third  parties,  assignment,  and 
measures  of  recovery  in  event  of  breach. 
The  historical  evolution  of  contract  law, 
the  Uniform  Commercial  Code,  and  other 
modem  statutory  developments.  (Two- 
semester  course;  6  units) 

103.  Torts — Anawalt,  Manaster, 

E.  Wright 

Issues  involved  in  determining  whether 
the  law  will  require  a  person  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  harm  intentionally  or  unintention¬ 
ally  caused  in  situations  as  diverse  as  au¬ 
tomobile  collisions,  operation  of  nuclear 
facilities,  and  consumption  of  defective 
food  products.  Also  includes  the  social, 
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economic,  and  political  implications  of 
various  resolutions.  (Two-semester 
course;  6  units) 

104.  Property — Armstrong , 

Carbone ,  Glancy,  Mertens 

Basic  background  in  property  law.  Ad¬ 
verse  possession,  estates  in  land,  con¬ 
veyancing,  landlord-tenant  law,  and  land- 
use  controls  are  among  the  areas  of  real 
property  law  considered.  Donative  and 
commercial  property  transfers  are  also  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  survey  of  the  law  governing 
ownership,  possession,  use,  and  transfer 
of  property.  (Two-semester  course; 

6  units) 

106.  Criminal  Law — Kreitzberg, 
Steinman 

Basic  introduction  to  substantive  criminal 
law.  What  act  and  mental  state,  together 
with  what  attendant  circumstances  or  con¬ 


sequences,  are  necessary  ingredients  of 
various  crimes.  The  course  includes  a 
detailed  analysis  of  many  of  the  crimes 
against  persons  and  property;  responsi¬ 
bility  (insanity,  intoxication,  infancy); 
defenses,  justifications,  and  excuses;  par¬ 
ties  to  crime  and  anticipatory  offenses. 
Common  law  history  and  modem  statutes 
are  used  as  material.  (One-semester 
course;  3  units) 

114.  Pleading  and  Civil 

Procedure — Berg ,  Jimenez, 
Russell,  Shelton 

The  law  concerned  with  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  courts  of  law  and  equity. 
Considers  issues  of  jurisdiction  and  venue 
of  litigation;  pleadings;  joinder  of  parties 
and  claims;  discovery;  adjudication  with¬ 
out  trial;  trial  through  judgment;  and  ap¬ 
peals.  (Two-semester  course;  6  units) 


Students  hone  their  trial  advocacy  skills  in  the  Panelli  Moot  Court  Room. 
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Advanced  Curriculum 

The  School  of  Law  offers  a  wide  range  of  one-semester  advanced  courses. 
Courses  200,  201,  248,  302,  and  320  are  required  to  meet  graduation  require¬ 
ments.  Full-time  students  must  take  courses  200  and  201  in  their  second  year. 


200.  Constitutional  Law  I — 
Alexander ;  Anawalt,  Griffin , 
Kwan ,  Russell,  Steinman 

First  half  of  introduction  to  concepts  of 
constitutional  doctrine,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  institutional  role  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  judicial  function  in 
constitutional  cases  (judicial  review),  the 
structure  of  government  and  the  consti¬ 
tutional  distribution  of  power  between 
nation  and  states  and  among  the  three 
branches  of  national  government,  and 
individual  rights  under  the  due  process 
clauses.  (3  units) 

201.  Constitutional  Law  II — 
Alexander,  Anawalt,  Kwan, 
Russell 

Second  half  of  introduction  to  concepts  of 
constitutional  doctrine.  Focus  on  individ¬ 
ual  rights;  equal  protection;  freedom  of 
speech,  press,  and  assembly;  and  freedom 
of  religion.  (3  units) 

248.  Business  Organizations — 
Baum,  Han 

Brief  study  of  partnership  and  limited 
partnership,  focusing  chiefly  on  the  in¬ 
vestor’s  potential  personal  liability  and 
right  to  participate  in  enterprise  control. 
Intensive  investigation  of  the  structure 
and  characteristics  of  the  modem  business 
corporation,  both  the  large,  publicly  held 
enterprise  and  the  small,  closed-owner¬ 
ship,  group-type  business.  Promotion  and 
organization  of  corporations,  distribution 
of  power  between  management  and  share¬ 


holders  and  the  manner  in  which  such 
power  may  be  exercised,  limitations  on 
corporation  powers  imposed  by  the  fidu¬ 
ciary  principle  and  by  federal  regulation, 
and  enforcement  of  corporate  duties 
through  shareholders’  derivative  suits 
and  other  actions.  (3  units) 

302.  The  Legal  Profession — 
Scheflin,  Uelmen 

The  special  character  of  the  practice  of 
law  and  the  legal  profession;  conflicts  be¬ 
tween  the  lawyer  as  advocate,  the  lawyer 
as  officer  of  the  court,  the  lawyer  as  an  in¬ 
stitution  with  public  responsibilities,  and 
the  lawyer  as  a  human  being  dependent 
on  the  income  to  support  his/her  family. 
Historical  overview  of  the  lawyer,  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  what  is  the  “practice  of  law,” 
a  review  of  the  ethical  standards  that  form 
the  norms  for  the  practice  of  law,  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  public  responsibilities  of 
the  lawyer  as  the  embodiment  of  the  legal 
structure  of  society,  attention  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  economic  aspects  of  the  practice 
of  law,  and  the  place  of  the  judiciary  with 
respect  to  the  bar.  (3  units) 

320.  Evidence — Infante,  Peterson, 
Pierce,  Scott 

The  rules  governing  what  evidence  may 
be  placed  before  the  trier  of  fact.  The 
hearsay  rule  and  its  exceptions,  rules  of 
privilege,  and  the  numerous  rules  that 
have  been  derived  from  concepts  of  rele¬ 
vancy.  (4  units) 
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In  addition  to  these  five  required  advanced  courses,  students  must  fulfill  an 
upper-division  writing  requirement.  The  writing  requirement  is  explained  in  the 
Law  Student  Handbook. 

Beyond  these  requirements,  students  will  find  a  large  number  of  elective 
courses  from  which  to  choose.  The  courses  vary  considerably  in  content,  teach¬ 
ing  methodology,  and  methods  of  evaluation.  Hence,  many  students  find  the 
choice  among  courses  perplexing  and  difficult.  The  general  observations  and  sug¬ 
gestions  about  course  selection  offered  here  are  intended  to  assist  students  in 
planning  a  program  with  appropriate  regard  for  graduation  requirements,  career 
plans,  special  interests,  and  substantive  areas  tested  on  state  bar  examinations. 
Students  should  also  feel  free  to  consult  faculty  members  for  additional  sugges¬ 
tions  and  guidance. 

The  following  are  some  general  comments  and  helpful  suggestions  about 
course  scheduling: 

1 .  Many  practicing  lawyers  specialize  in  fields  of  practice  that  they  did  not 
study  or  that  were  nonexistent  during  their  law  school  years.  The  faculty 
does  not  expect  that  all  or  even  most  students  will  have  formulated  specific 
career  plans  or  identified  specific  interests  during  law  school.  Students 
may  simply  wish  to  choose  courses  that  are  interesting  or  broaden  their 
horizons. 

2.  Students  who  have  identified  specific  career  plans  or  interests  may  plan  a 
course  of  study  that  includes  the  appropriate  focus  or  concentration  (iden¬ 
tified  below)  as  well  as  some  courses  that  offer  exposure  to  other  areas  of 
law  and  perspectives  on  the  legal  system.  A  certain  amount  of  concentra¬ 
tion — that  is,  a  group  of  courses  that  reinforce  and  build  upon  each  other — 
is  often  educationally  rewarding.  For  most,  however,  there  will  likely  be 
no  other  time  in  life  when  there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  liberal 
education  in  law. 

3.  For  concentration  areas,  students  should  attempt  to  accommodate  recom¬ 
mended  progressive  sequences,  beginning  with  foundation  courses  and  fol¬ 
lowing  with  advanced  courses  and  seminars.  Sequences  are  suggested 
below.  Please  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  school  to 
schedule  course  offerings  that  will  suit  the  desires  of  every  student  for  a 
particular  sequence  of  study.  This  is  particularly  true  for  students  in  the 
part-time  division.  If  it  is  not  possible  for  a  student  to  schedule  a  particu¬ 
lar  sequence  or  if  a  particular  course  is  not  offered  at  a  time  when  he/she 
can  take  it,  the  student  should  consult  with  appropriate  faculty  for 
suggestions. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  specific  courses  listed  below,  the  faculty  encourages  stu¬ 
dents  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  enrolling  for  law  school  credit  in  di¬ 
rected  research  under  the  supervision  of  a  member  of  the  faculty,  in  the 
J.D.-MBA  Combined  Degree  Program  or  in  courses  in  the  Division  of 
Counseling  Psychology.  Students  may  also  wish  to  write  for  the  Santa 
Clara  Law  Review  or  the  Computer  and  High  Technology  Law  Journal. 

5.  Although  interests  may  be  broad,  students  will  undoubtedly  not  have 
enough  time  to  study  everything  that  may  interest  them.  Law  school  is  but 
the  beginning  of  legal  education. 
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6.  In  addition  to  the  required  courses  listed  above,  the  California  Bar  Exam¬ 
ination  tests  the  following  subjects: 

256.  Commercial  Transactions  I  (3  units) 

(the  part  covering  UCC  Articles  1  and  2  and  the  portion  of  9  con¬ 
cerning  fixtures) 

28 1 .  Wills  and  Trusts  (3  units) 

290.  Community  Property  (2  units) 

310.  Criminal  Procedure  (3  units) 

324.  Remedies  (3  units) 

Students  planning  to  take  the  bar  examination  of  another  state  should  consult 
the  bar  examiners  of  that  state  for  information  about  coverage  of  the  examination. 

CONCENTRATION  AREAS  AND  COURSE  SEQUENCES 

In  the  following  lists,  advanced  courses  are  grouped  under  a  particular  head¬ 
ing  to  suggest  possible  concentration  areas  or  to  indicate  related  courses.  Re¬ 
quired  or  suggested  course  sequences  are  also  noted.  Courses  are  listed  numeri¬ 
cally  for  convenience  in  locating  descriptions  of  courses  that  follow.  The  course 
number  does  not  indicate  sequence  or  importance.  Several  courses  are  listed  in 
more  than  one  category.  Some  courses  offered  on  a  temporary  basis  are  not  listed, 
and  some  courses  listed  are  offered  infrequently. 


Business  and  Commercial  Law 

Organization  and  Regulation  of  Business 

216.  International  Business  Transactions 

217.  Regulation  of  International  Business  Transactions 
221.  European  Community  Law 

225.  Antitrust* 

226.  Antitrust  II 
229.  Venture  Capital 

248.  Business  Organizations* 

249.  Advanced  Corporations 

250.  Business  Planning 
258.  Securities  Regulation 
261.  Financial  Institutions 

386.  Protection  of  Intellectual  Property 

387.  Legal  Problems  of  Start-up  Businesses 
406.  Seminar  in  Computer  Law 

445.  Seminar  in  International  Antitrust 

Taxation 

270.  Federal  Personal  Income  Taxation* 

272.  Federal  Corporate  Income  Taxation 


*  Basic  foundation  courses 
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273.  Advanced  Federal  Income  Taxation 

276.  Federal  Taxation  of  Foreign  Income  and  Foreign  Transactions 
General  Commercial  Law 

245.  Legal  Accounting  and  Finance 

255.  Commercial  Transactions  II* 

256.  Commercial  Transactions  I* 

260.  Debtors’  and  Creditors’  Rights* 

285.  Construction  Law 

45 1 .  Seminar  in  Advanced  Commercial  Transactions 

Business  Organizations  and  Federal  Corporate  Income  Taxation  are  the  foun¬ 
dation  courses  of  the  business  curriculum  and,  with  Advanced  Corporations  (ab¬ 
sent  instructor  approval),  are  prerequisites  for  Business  Planning.  Federal  Per¬ 
sonal  Income  Taxation  is  a  prerequisite  for  Federal  Corporate  Income  Taxation. 
Due  to  the  extensive  prerequisites  for  Business  Planning,  the  following  course 
sequence  is  suggested  for  students  intending  to  enroll  in  Business  Planning: 

Fall,  second  year:  Business  Organizations,  Federal  Personal  Income 

Taxation 

Spring,  second  year:  Advanced  Corporations,  Federal  Corporate  Income 

Taxation 

Spring,  third  year:  Business  Planning 

Civil  Dispute  Resolution 

207.  Administrative  Law* 

220.  Conflict  of  Laws 
300.  Dispute  Resolution 
320.  Evidence* 

322.  Federal  Courts  and  Jurisdiction 

324.  Remedies* 

325.  Trial  Techniques 

328.  California  Discovery  and  Pretrial  Practice 

329.  Appellate  Practice 

331.  Advanced  Litigation  Techniques 
398.  Appellate  Advocacy  and  Moot  Court 
408.  Public  Interest  Practice 
428.  Forensic  Persuasion 

504.  California  Civil  Procedure 

505.  Legal  Clinic 

600.  Minicourse  in  Choice  of  Law 
602.  Mediation:  Theory  and  Practice 

Courses  involving  civil  dispute  resolution  will  complement  most  courses 
listed  in  other  areas  of  concentration.  It  is  recommended  that  students  take  Evi¬ 
dence  and  Trial  Techniques  prior  to  or  concurrent  with  Legal  Clinic.  (Evidence 
is  a  prerequisite  to  Trial  Techniques.) 


*  Basic  foundation  courses 
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Computer,  High-Technology,  and  Intellectual  Property  Law 

216.  International  Business  Transactions 

225.  Antitrust 

226.  Antitrust  II 

227.  Unfair  Competition 

228.  Technology  Licensing 

229.  Venture  Capital 
233.  Patents 

237.  Patent  Law  Practice 

240.  Government  Contracts 

322.  Federal  Courts  and  Jurisdiction 

385.  Copyright  Law 

386.  Protection  of  Intellectual  Property 

387.  Legal  Problems  of  Start-up  Businesses 

406.  Seminar  in  Computer  Law 

407.  Seminar  in  Biotechnology  Law 

409.  Seminar  in  Communications  Law 
445.  Seminar  in  International  Antitrust 
626.  Computers,  Crime,  and  Privacy 

799.  Computer  and  High  Technology  Law  Journal 

A  High-Technology  Law  Certificate  is  available  to  students  meeting  the  re¬ 
quirements  described  in  the  Specialty  Certificates  section  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter. 

Constitutional  Law 

200.  Constitutional  Law  I* 

201.  Constitutional  Law  II* 

202.  Civil  Rights  and  Civil  Liberties 
207.  Administrative  Law 

310.  Criminal  Procedure* 

322.  Federal  Courts  and  Jurisdiction 

408.  Public  Interest  Practice 

410.  Seminar  in  Privacy 

426.  Seminar  in  Constitutional  Law 

Criminal  Law  and  Procedure 

310.  Criminal  Procedure* 

311.  Advanced  Criminal  Procedure 

312.  Postconviction  Procedure 
320.  Evidence* 

322.  Federal  Courts  and  Jurisdiction 

323.  Developing  and  Challenging  Federal  Criminal  Cases 
325.  Trial  Techniques 

329.  Appellate  Practice 


*  Basic  foundation  courses 
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331.  Advanced  Litigation  Techniques 
398.  Appellate  Advocacy  and  Moot  Court 
402.  Seminar  in  Juvenile  Court  Law 

413.  Seminar  in  Law  and  Psychiatry 
415.  Seminar  in  Drug  Abuse  Law 
428.  Forensic  Persuasion 

505.  Legal  Clinic 
591  A.  Criminal  Justice  Seminar 
59 IB.  Criminal  Justice  Internship 
611.  Advanced  Criminal  Procedure 

Criminal  Law  and  Criminal  Procedure  are  the  foundation  courses  and  are  pre¬ 
requisites  to  Advanced  Criminal  Procedure  or  Postconviction  Procedure.  Stu¬ 
dents  should  take  Evidence  and  Trial  Techniques  prior  to  or  concurrent  with 
Legal  Clinic. 

Environmental  Law 

207.  Administrative  Law 
214.  Law  of  the  Commons 
230.  Natural  Resources 
286.  Land  Use 

288.  Environmental  Protection  Law* 

289.  Water  Law 

414.  Seminar  in  Environmental  Law 

608.  Minicourse  in  International  Environmental  Law 

Estate  Planning  and  Other  Family  Wealth  Transfers 

270.  Federal  Personal  Income  Taxation* 

272.  Federal  Corporate  Income  Taxation 
274.  Estate  and  Gift  Taxation 
281.  Wills  and  Trusts* 

283.  Estate  Planning 

290.  Community  Property  (if  planning  to  practice  in  community  property 
state)* 

606.  Minicourse  in  Trusts 

Wills  and  Trusts  and  Federal  Personal  Income  Taxation  are  all  prerequisites  to 
Estate  Planning.  However,  if  necessary,  students  may  enroll  in  Wills  and  Trusts 
concurrently  with  Estate  Planning.  It  is  recommended  that  students  take  Federal 
Corporate  Income  Taxation  prior  to  taking  Estate  Planning.  Thus,  the  following 
program  is  suggested  for  students  who  wish  to  focus  on  estate  planning: 

Fall,  second  year:  Federal  Personal  Income  Taxation 

Spring,  second  year:  Federal  Corporate  Income  Taxation 

Fall  or  spring,  second  year:  Wills  and  Trusts  and  Community  Property 
Spring,  third  year:  Estate  Planning 


*  Basic  foundation  courses 
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Students  should  consult  Professor  Kasner  prior  to  beginning  the  sequence  to 
learn  if  Estate  Planning  will  be  offered  in  the  third  year. 

Family  Law 

290.  Community  Property* 

291.  Family  Law* 

402.  Seminar  in  Juvenile  Court  Law 

403.  Children  and  the  Law 

404.  Seminar  in  Regulation  of  Motherhood 

Also,  consider  courses  grouped  above  under  Estate  Planning  and  Other  Fam¬ 
ily  Wealth  Transfers. 

Health  Care  Law 

207.  Administrative  Law 
249.  Advanced  Corporations 

411.  Seminar  in  Hospital  Law 

412.  Seminar  in  Law  and  Medicine* 

413.  Seminar  in  Law  and  Psychiatry 

418.  Seminar  in  Legal  Issues  in  Health  Care  Policy 

International  Law 

Public  International  Law:  International  Human  Rights  and  Relationships 
Between  Nations 

204.  Legal  Aspects  of  War 
212.  Immigration  Law 

214.  Law  of  the  Commons 

215.  International  Law* 

218.  International  Organizations 

219.  Chinese  Trade  and  Investment  Law 
221.  European  Community  Law 

322.  Federal  Courts  and  Jurisdiction 

440.  Seminar  in  International  Human  Rights 

601.  Minicourse  in  International  Law 

608.  Minicourse  in  International  Environmental  Law 

International  Business  Transactions 

216.  International  Business  Transactions* 

217.  Regulation  of  International  Business  Transactions 

276.  Federal  Taxation  of  Foreign  Income  and  Foreign  Transactions 
322.  Federal  Courts  and  Jurisdiction 
445.  Seminar  in  International  Antitrust 


*  Basic  foundation  courses 
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Students  should  also  be  aware  of  the  overseas  summer  programs  in  Budapest, 
Geneva/Strasbourg,  Oxford,  Hong  Kong/Beijing,  Singapore/Bangkok/Ho  Chi 
Minh  City/Kuala  Lumpur,  Tokyo,  and  Seoul.  Students  wishing  to  concentrate  in 
public  international  law  or  international  business  transactions  should,  if  possible, 
enroll  in  an  appropriate  overseas  summer  program  during  the  summer  following 
their  first  year  of  study. 

International  Law  is  the  foundation  course  for  a  concentration  in  public  inter¬ 
national  law  and  should  be  taken  in  the  second  year.  International  Business  Trans¬ 
actions  is  the  foundation  course  for  a  concentration  in  international  business  law 
and  should  be  taken  in  the  second  year. 

An  International  Law  Certificate  is  available  to  students  meeting  the  require¬ 
ments  described  in  the  Specialty  Certificates  section  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Labor  Law 

207.  Administrative  Law 

234.  Entertainment  Law 

235.  Labor  Law* 

236.  The  Individual  and  the  Union 

238.  Employment  Discrimination 

263.  Workers’  Compensation  Law 

322.  Federal  Courts  and  Jurisdiction 

421.  Seminar  in  Labor  Arbitration 

424.  Seminar  in  Sports  Law 

Labor  Law  is  the  foundation  course  in  the  labor  law  curriculum  and  is  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  all  three  labor  seminars.  Labor  Law  is  recommended  as  preparation 
for  The  Individual  and  the  Union.  Thus,  students  intending  to  focus  on  that  area 
of  the  law  should  take  Labor  Law  in  their  second  year. 


Personal  Injury  Law 

232.  Product  Liability 

262.  Insurance  Law 

263.  Workers’  Compensation  Law 
407.  Seminar  in  Biotechnology  Law 

Public  Interest  Law 

202.  Civil  Rights  and  Civil  Liberties 

206.  Law  and  Education 

207.  Administrative  Law* 

212.  Immigration  Law 

23 1 .  Consumer  Protection 

236.  The  Individual  and  the  Union 

238.  Employment  Discrimination 

300.  Dispute  Resolution 

322.  Federal  Courts  and  Jurisdiction 


*  Basic  foundation  courses 
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403.  Children  and  the  Law 
408.  Public  Interest  Practice 
410.  Seminar  in  Privacy 

413.  Seminar  in  Law  and  Psychiatry 

414.  Seminar  in  Environmental  Law 

440.  Seminar  in  International  Human  Rights 
470.  Teaching  Practical  Legal  Skills 
592A.  Poverty  Law  Seminar 
592B.  Poverty  Law  Internship 
593A.  Disability  Rights 
593B.  Disability  Rights  Clinic 

A  Public  Interest  Law  Certificate  is  available  to  students  meeting  the  require¬ 
ments  described  in  the  Specialty  Certificates  section  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Real  Property 

230.  Natural  Resources 

284.  Real  Property  Secured  Transactions* 

285.  Construction  Law 

286.  Land  Use 
289.  Water  Law 

453.  Seminar  in  Advanced  Real  Estate  Transactions 
613.  Real  Estate  Brokers  Minicourse 

Most  of  these  courses  can  be  taken  in  any  order.  Real  Property  Secured 
Transactions,  however,  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  Seminar  in  Advanced  Real  Estate 
Transactions. 

Taxation 

250.  Business  Planning 

270.  Federal  Personal  Income  Taxation* 

272.  Federal  Corporate  Income  Taxation 

273.  Advanced  Federal  Income  Taxation 

274.  Estate  and  Gift  Taxation 

276.  Federal  Taxation  of  Foreign  Income  and  Foreign  Transactions 

Federal  Personal  Income  Taxation  is  usually  offered  only  in  the  fall  semester 
and  is  a  prerequisite  to  Federal  Corporate  Income  Taxation  and  to  Advanced  Fed¬ 
eral  Income  Taxation.  Federal  Corporate  Income  Taxation  is  usually  offered  each 
year  only  in  the  spring  semester. 

Other  Courses 

Negotiation  (327)  and  Statutory  Analysis  (609)  and  the  Seminar  in  Inter¬ 
viewing,  Counseling,  and  Mediation  (460)  offer  instruction  in  skills  relevant  to  a 
wide  variety  of  law  practice. 


*  Basic  foundation  courses 
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Legal  History  (203)  and  Seminar  in  Jurisprudence  (436)  offer  an  opportunity 
to  reflect  upon  the  historical,  moral,  and  philosophical  foundations  of  law. 

Legal  Analysis  and  Writing  (373)  is  available  for  selected  students. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


202.  Civil  Rights  and  Civil 
Liberties — Steinman 

Advanced  constitutional  law  course  on  is¬ 
sues  relating  to  civil  rights  and  civil  liber¬ 
ties.  Exploration  through  readings  in  cur¬ 
rent  cases  and  a  set  of  problems  of  both 
the  theoretical  and  practical  dimensions 
of  equal  protection  and  due  process  of 
laws;  freedom  of  expression  and  press; 
uses  and  abuses  of  grand  juries;  and  rights 
to  employment,  housing,  education,  pri¬ 
vacy,  travel,  and  voting.  Emphasis  on 
both  tactical  considerations  and  recent  de¬ 
velopments  in  these  areas,  including  cur¬ 
rent  litigation  and  relevant  pleadings  and 
memoranda.  (Usually  offered  every  other 
year.)  (3  units) 

203.  Legal  History — Bush 

Examination  of  the  development  of  key 
legal  ideas  and  institutions.  The  main  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  the  evolution  of  the  common 
law;  some  discussion  of  statutes  and  con¬ 
stitutional  history.  Topics  include  legal 
theory;  the  evolution  of  the  common  law 
of  real  property;  torts,  contracts;  commer¬ 
cial  law;  slavery  and  the  law;  the  codifica¬ 
tion  movement;  administrative  and  regu¬ 
latory  law;  history  of  the  legal  profession 
in  the  United  States.  (3  units) 

204.  Legal  Aspects  of  War — Bush 

Examines  the  legalities  of  the  decision  to 
go  to  war  under  international  and  U.S. 
law,  the  International  Law  of  War,  and 
human  rights  law.  Coverage  includes  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  and  litigation  re¬ 
garding  U.S.  use  of  force  in  Vietnam, 
Central  America,  and  the  Persian  Gulf; 
Nuremberg  and  other  post-World  War  II 
legal  prosecutions  and  postwar  Geneva 
Conventions  and  Protocols;  the  legal  re¬ 
sponses  to  such  issues  as  the  capture  of 
Adolf  Eichmann  and  the  My  Lai  mas¬ 


sacre,  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
(1964-72)  and  Iraq  (1991),  and  the  geno¬ 
cide  in  Rwanda  and  Bosnia;  and  the  foun¬ 
dational  texts  of  human  rights  law,  partic¬ 
ularly  those  relating  to  war  and  its 
consequences.  (3  units) 

205.  Local  Government  Law 

Organization,  powers,  incorporation,  an¬ 
nexation,  special  districts,  urban  prob¬ 
lems,  judicial  review,  mandamus,  taxpay¬ 
ers’  suits,  intergovernmental  relations, 
conflict  and  pre-emption,  utilities,  ordi¬ 
nances,  regulations,  licenses,  nuisances, 
criminal  penalties,  personnel,  access  to 
public  records,  finance,  contracts. 

(3  units) 

206.  Law  and  Education — 

Steinman 

The  role  of  lawyers  and  the  judiciary  in 
resolving  matters  relating  to  education. 
Control  of  student  conduct  and  status;  de¬ 
segregation;  school  financing;  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  teachers;  classification 
and  evaluation  of  students;  compulsory 
schooling;  and  the  role  of  government  in 
private  education.  Attention  given  to  en¬ 
hancing  students’  writing  skills,  including 
the  writing  of  a  term  paper  and —  through 
exposure  to  current  litigation,  pleadings, 
briefs,  and  in-depth  statutory  interpreta¬ 
tion — developing  the  practical  skills  and 
awareness  needed  by  any  attorney  work¬ 
ing  with  contemporary  legal  issues.  (Usu¬ 
ally  offered  every  other  year.)  (3  units) 

207.  Administrative  Law ■ — Glancy, 
Woodside 

Administrative  agencies  and  the  legal 
doctrines  governing  agency  actions  such 
as  rule  making  and  administrative  adjudi¬ 
cation  are  the  focus  of  this  course.  Consti¬ 
tutional,  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
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cial  controls  over  administrative  practices 
and  procedures  are  among  the  critical 
concerns  of  this  basic  course.  (3  units) 

212.  Immigration  Law — Ramirez , 
Sanger 

Examination  of  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  State  Department,  and  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  as  they  affect  immigration  and  natu¬ 
ralization.  Immigrant  and  nonimmigrant 
visa  problems;  the  exclusion,  deportation, 
and  naturalization  processes.  (3  units) 

213.  Admiralty 

The  traditional  law  of  the  sea.  Modem 
maritime  law  as  evidenced  in  U.S.  case 
law,  statutes,  treaties,  and  conventions. 
Jurisdiction,  maritime  liens,  attachment  in 
admiralty,  in  rem  and  in  personam  juris¬ 
diction,  suits  in  which  the  United  States 
or  a  foreign  government  is  a  party,  car¬ 
riage  of  goods  by  sea,  salvage,  collision, 
general  average,  maritime  law  of  tort  and 
contract,  seamen,  stevedores,  longshore¬ 
men,  and  harbor  workers,  the  Jones  Act 
and  Death  on  the  High  Seas  Acts,  unsea¬ 
worthiness,  limitation  of  liability  by 
shipowners  and  operators.  (3  units) 

214.  Law  of  the  Commons — Shelton 

Compares  the  legal  regimes  governing  the 
oceans,  outer  space,  and  Antarctica,  in¬ 
cluding  both  international  and  U.S.  fed¬ 
eral  law.  The  enforcement  of  the  1982 
U.N.  Convention  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
and  the  recent  adoption  of  a  new  treaty  on 
environmental  protection  in  Antarctica 
necessitate  that  a  considerable  body  of  re¬ 
cent  law  be  reviewed.  Impact  of  develop¬ 
ments  in  outer  space  and  the  law  govern¬ 
ing  increasing  space  activities  included  in 
the  survey  of  the  international  commons. 
(3  units) 

215.  International  Law — Shelton 

Survey  of  public  international  law  involv¬ 
ing  close  consideration  of  the  specificity 
of  international  law,  its  nature,  and 
sources.  The  international  legal  processes: 
international  law,  treaties,  the  role  of  mu¬ 
nicipal  courts  and  international  organiza¬ 


tions.  Focus  on  selected  current  problems 
such  as  self-determination,  intervention, 
and  the  expropriation  of  alien-owned 
property.  (3  units) 

216.  International  Business 
Transactions — Jimenez 

Legal  problems  of  international  commer¬ 
cial  transactions;  trade  and  investment. 
Financing,  contracts,  shipping,  and  insur¬ 
ance  questions.  Problems  of  Third  World 
development  including  expropriation  and 
nationalization.  (3  units) 

217.  Regulation  of  International 
Business  Transactions — 
Alexander,  Han,  Jimenez 

Survey  of  national  and  international  regu¬ 
lation  of  multinational  economic  transac¬ 
tions.  Extraterritorial  application  of  U.S. 
antitrust  laws,  antiboycott  and  bribery 
legislation;  European  Economic  Commu¬ 
nity  law;  tariff  and  nontariff  trade  restric¬ 
tions;  GATT,  monetary  policies,  and 
most-favored-nation  treaty  arrangements. 
(3  units) 

218.  International  Organizations — 
Shelton 

Introduction  to  the  legal  structure,  pow¬ 
ers,  and  functions  of  United  Nations  orga¬ 
nizations  and  specialized  agencies  and  re¬ 
gional  organizations  such  as  the  Council 
of  Europe,  the  European  Economic  Com¬ 
munity,  and  similar  economic  organiza¬ 
tions.  (3  units) 

219.  Chinese  Trade  and  Investment 
Law — Han 

Survey  of  recent  Chinese  economic  legis¬ 
lation  with  special  emphasis  on  foreign 
trade  and  investment.  Study  of  various 
legislative  and  practical  considerations  in¬ 
volved  with  doing  business  with  China. 
Consideration  of  issues  such  as  how  spe¬ 
cific  legislation  assists  Chinese  economic 
development  and  how  these  laws  and  reg¬ 
ulations  have  an  impact  on  foreign  busi¬ 
nesses.  A  research  paper  is  expected  in 
lieu  of  a  final.  (2  units) 
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220.  Conflict  of  Laws — Jimenez , 

E.  Wright 

Study  of  the  problems  that  arise  when  the 
domiciles  of  the  parties  or  other  signifi¬ 
cant  facts  concerning  a  controversy  are 
connected  with  states  other  than  the  state 
in  which  litigation  occurs.  Problems  of  ju¬ 
risdiction  of  courts,  choice  of  law,  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  foreign  judgments,  and  constitu¬ 
tional  limitations.  (3  units) 

221.  European  Community  Law — 
Shelton 

Focuses  on  the  integration  of  Europe.  In¬ 
cludes  considerations  of  comparative  fed¬ 
eralism,  with  a  focus  on  separation  of 
powers  among  Community  institutions, 
the  principle  of  “subsidiarity”  (the  Com¬ 
munity  10th  Amendment),  and  the  law¬ 
making  and  enforcing  process.  Substan¬ 
tive  areas,  such  as  freedom  of  movement 
of  persons  and  goods,  environmental  pro¬ 
tection,  and  the  rights  of  community  citi¬ 
zens,  also  covered.  Antitrust  not  covered. 
(3  units) 

225.  Antitrust — Alexander,  Schatzel 

Legislative  limits  on  free  market  transac¬ 
tions.  This  survey  course  covers  restraints 
of  trade  such  as  price-fixing,  market  divi¬ 
sion,  exclusive  dealing  and  tying,  monop¬ 
olization,  and  mergers.  A  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  economic  theory  is  required 
to  understand  court  decisions,  but  many 
students  master  the  few  necessary  eco¬ 
nomic  principles  during  the  course  de¬ 
spite  a  lack  of  prior  work  in  economics. 

(3  units) 

226.  Antitrust  II 

An  exploration  of  various  problems  raised 
by  price  discrimination.  Supplements  the 
basic  antitrust  course.  Antitrust  225  is  not 
a  prerequisite.  (2  units) 

227.  Unfair  Competition — Downey 

Methods  of  regulating  business  competi¬ 
tion  and  practices.  Protection  afforded 
trademarks  and  tradenames  and  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  state  and  federal  registra¬ 


tion  thereof;  protection  of  ideas  and  trade 
secrets;  aspects  of  patent  and  copyright 
protection;  interference  with  contractual 
relationships;  disparagement  of  product 
and  title;  and  deceptive  advertising.  Rules 
and  procedures  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  (3  units) 

228.  Technology  Licensing — Han 

The  process  of  technology  licensing. 
Includes  topics  such  as  motivations  for 
licensing,  types  of  agreements  used  in 
licensing  transactions,  provisions  com¬ 
monly  used  in  licensing  contracts,  and 
special  considerations  of  international  li¬ 
censing.  Actual  negotiation  sessions  with 
scenarios  provided  and  exercises  in  draft¬ 
ing  specific  provisions  used  in  technology 
licensing  contracts.  A  research  paper  is 
required  at  the  end  of  the  course.  (2  units) 

229.  Venture  Capital — 

B.  Cunningham 

Sources  of  venture  capital  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  venture  capital  funds;  some  con¬ 
siderations  in  making  portfolio  company 
investments,  including  preferred  stock 
purchase  agreements,  employee  stock 
purchase  agreements,  and  research  and 
development  partnership  agreements; 
critical  elements  in  taking  the  portfolio 
company  public.  (2-3  units) 

230.  Natural  Resources — Glancy 

The  regulation  of  natural  resource  devel¬ 
opment.  Particular  attention  to  water, 
minerals,  oil  and  gas,  and  the  interrela¬ 
tionships  and  distinctions  among  the  legal 
rules  that  govern  these  resources.  Discus¬ 
sion  of  forest,  wildlife,  grazing  and  agri¬ 
cultural  land,  management  of  public  lands 
and  resources.  (3  units) 

231.  Consumer  Protection — 

E.  Wright 

Selected  problems  of  the  consumer  and 
legislative  and  other  approaches  to  the 
resolution  of  these  problems.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission;  deceptive  advertising 
and  other  unfair  or  deceptive  promotional 
techniques;  state  and  private  remedies  for 
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consumer  economic  injury;  consumer 
credit,  including  rate  regulation,  truth  in 
lending,  and  assignee  liability;  warranties; 
registration  and  licensing;  debt  collection, 
creditors’  remedies,  and  debtors’  rights. 
(3-4  units) 

232.  Product  Liability — Johnson , 
Peterson 

The  consumer’s  civil  action  to  recover 
damages  for  personal  injury  caused  by 
substandard  products.  Review  of  nine  the¬ 
ories  of  recovery,  including  negligence, 
strict  liability  in  tort  for  defective  prod¬ 
ucts,  strict  liability  in  tort  for  innocent 
misrepresentation,  negligent  misrepresen¬ 
tation  threatening  physical  harm,  implied 
warranty,  and  express  warranty. 

(2-3  units) 

233.  Patents — Schatzel 

Statutory  and  common  law  protection  of 
industrial  and  intellectual  ideas  and  sym¬ 
bols.  The  U.S.  patent,  copyright,  and 
trademark  statutes.  State  trademark  pro¬ 
tection.  Infringement  and  unfair  competi¬ 
tion.  (3  units) 

234.  Entertainment  Law — Lilly 

Legal  aspects  of  representing  entertainers, 
athletes,  and  business  persons  involved  in 
the  entertainment  business  and/or  profes¬ 
sional  sports.  Entertainment  law  as  a  spe¬ 
cialized  area  of  corporate  law.  Represent¬ 
ing  musical  artists;  professional  sports 
and  the  law;  stage  productions;  and  fi¬ 
nancing  and  distributing  motion  pictures. 
(3  units) 

235.  Labor  Law — Levy 

Problems  of  labor-management  relations: 
union  organization,  recognition,  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining,  strikes,  picketing.  Special 
emphasis  on  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  (3  units) 

236.  The  Individual  and  the  Union 

Overview  of  rights  of  union  members,  in¬ 
cluding  requirements  of  the  Landrum- 
Griffin  Act;  duty  of  fair  representation; 
protection  of  rights  under  pension,  health, 


and  welfare  plans.  Recommended  prereq¬ 
uisite:  235.  (3  units) 

237.  Patent  Law  Practice — Taylor 

Administration  of  the  patent  law  system. 
Appeals  from  the  Board  of  Appeals  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit 
or  the  District  Court,  reissues,  citation 
of  prior  art,  public  use  proceedings,  re¬ 
examination,  and  interference  proceed¬ 
ings  under  Public  Law  98-622.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  233.  (3  units) 

238.  Employment  Discrimination — 
Player ;  Russell 

Intensive  analysis  of  current  employment 
discrimination  laws  from  both  employee 
and  employer  perspectives,  including 
Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(amended  1972),  Equal  Pay  Act,  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act,  and 
Rehabilitation  Act.  (3  units) 

239.  Employment  Law — Berwald 

Covers  a  number  of  areas  largely,  but  not 
completely,  left  uncovered  by  Labor  Law 
and  Employment  Discrimination,  includ¬ 
ing:  background  material  on  employees’ 
rights  under  common  law,  early  case  law, 
and  why  certain  rights  have  developed; 
hiring  methods  (tests  and  screening  de¬ 
vices);  terms  and  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  (wage  and  hour  issues,  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  [ERISA,  COBRA],  medical  leave, 
etc.);  conditions  of  employment  (groom¬ 
ing,  sexual  harassment,  privacy,  etc.); 
workplace  safety  and  health  (OSHA, 
workers’  compensation,  etc.);  wrongful 
termination  (erosion  of  the  at-will  doc¬ 
trine,  the  covenant  of  good  faith  and  fair 
dealing,  public  policy,  ADEA,  FEHA, 
whistle-blower  protection,  public  em¬ 
ployee  protection,  constructive  discharge, 
covenant  not  to  compete,  trade  secrets  is¬ 
sues,  etc.);  and  unemployment  and  retire¬ 
ment  issues  (employer  bankruptcy,  plant 
closings  under  WARN,  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  benefits  eligibility,  private  pen¬ 
sions  protection  under  ERISA  and  rights 
to  social  security  pensions).  Examination. 
(3  units) 
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240.  Government  Contracts 

Introduction  to  statutes  and  regulations 
governing  contractual  arrangements  with 
the  federal  government,  Small  Business/ 
Buy  American  Act,  contract  administra¬ 
tion,  subcontracting,  dispute  resolution, 
patents,  data  and  copyrights,  and  termina¬ 
tions.  (3  units) 

241.  Economic  Analysis  of  Law — 
Friedman 

Discussion  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to, 
property,  contract,  criminal,  tort,  and  fam¬ 
ily  law.  The  fundamental  objective  is  to 
understand  and  evaluate  legal  rules  by 
asking  how  rational  individuals  can  be 
expected  to  respond  to  them.  Economic 
theory  provides  an  approach  that  reveals 
common  elements  in  areas  of  law  tradi¬ 
tionally  regarded  as  distinct.  (3  units) 

245.  Legal  Accounting  and  Finance 

Basic  principles  of  accounting  and  the 
functions  of  accountants;  how  these  con¬ 
cepts  may  apply  to  legal  problems  and  ad¬ 
vising  clients.  Not  open  to  law  students 
who  have  an  extensive  background  in  ac¬ 
counting  or  accounting  courses.  (3  units) 

249.  Advanced  Corporations — 

T.  Armstrong,  Baum 

Elements  of  corporation  law  critical  to  an 
understanding  of  the  financial  structure  of 
the  corporation.  Legal  constraints  on  the 
issuance  of  corporate  securities  as  well  as 
the  payment  of  dividends  and  other  distri¬ 
butions;  legal  mechanisms  for  apportion¬ 
ing  enterprise  value  among  various  differ¬ 
ent  interests;  the  legal  relationship 
between  senior  and  junior  security  hold¬ 
ers;  mergers  and  other  forms  of  corporate 
consolidation.  Prerequisite:  248.  (3  units) 

250.  Business  Planning — Kasner, 
Lilly 

Exploration  of  the  function  of  the  attor¬ 
ney  who  assists  clients  in  the  planning 
and  conduct  of  business  enterprise.  Spe¬ 
cific  business  situations  are  presented, 
and  students  explore  the  planning  prob¬ 
lems  and  solutions  involved,  advise  and 


counsel  clients,  and  draft  the  necessary 
documents  to  implement  the  plan.  Princi¬ 
pal  emphasis  on  the  tax  consequences  of 
business  decisions  and  the  use  of  various 
legal  forms  of  enterprise,  such  as  the  part¬ 
nership  and  corporation.  Includes  various 
forms  of  business  combinations  and  ac¬ 
quisitions,  as  well  as  the  art  of  negotiation 
in  which  such  transactions  are  involved. 
Prerequisites:  248,  249,  and  272.  Con¬ 
current  registration  in  272  is  allowed. 

(3  units) 

255.  Commercial  Transactions  II — 
Macintosh 

Examines  fundamentals  of  negotiable  in¬ 
struments  (promissory  notes  and  checks), 
credit  cards,  wire  transfers,  letters  of 
credit,  and  other  payment  methods  often 
used  in  general  practice  and  commercial 
transactions.  Topics  include  the  holder-in- 
due-course  doctrine,  wrongful  dishonor, 
stop  payment,  and  allocation  of  losses 
caused  by  forgery  or  alteration.  Articles  3, 
4,  4A,  5,  and  7  of  the  Uniform  Commer¬ 
cial  Code  are  emphasized.  Commercial 
Transactions  I  is  not  a  prerequisite  to 
Commercial  Transactions  II.  The  courses 
may  be  taken  concurrently  or  in  any  se¬ 
quence,  or  a  student  may  take  one  course 
and  not  the  other.  (3  units) 

256.  Commercial  Transactions  I — 
Macintosh,  Neustadter 

Examines  the  law  relating  to  the  sale  of 
goods  (Article  2  of  the  Uniform  Commer¬ 
cial  Code)  and  the  law  relating  to  credit 
transactions  involving  security  interests  in 
personal  property  and  fixtures  (Article  9 
of  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code).  Spe¬ 
cific  topics  relating  to  the  sale  of  goods 
include  warranties  of  title  and  quality, 
delivery  and  payment  obligations,  and 
remedies  for  breach  of  obligation.  Spe¬ 
cific  topics  relating  to  credit  transactions 
include  creation  and  perfection  of  security 
interests,  priority  disputes  between  com¬ 
peting  claimants  to  property,  rights  and 
remedies  of  creditor  and  debtor  upon  de¬ 
fault,  and  the  position  of  the  security  in¬ 
terest  in  bankruptcy.  (3  units) 
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258.  Securities  Regulation — Baum 

Examination  of  government  regulation  of 
the  trading  and  distribution  of  corporate 
securities,  focusing  primarily  on  the  reg¬ 
istration  and  exemption  provisions  of  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  and  civil  and  crim¬ 
inal  liabilities  for  violation  thereof.  Brief 
survey  of  the  California  Corporate  Securi¬ 
ties  Law  and,  time  permitting,  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  mutual  funds  and  other  investment 
companies  under  the  Investment  Com¬ 
pany  Act  of  1940.  (3  units) 

260.  Debtors’  and  Creditors’ 

Rights — Neustadter 

Exploration  of  methods  by  which  credi¬ 
tors  can  seek  satisfaction  of  debt  and  the 
methods  by  which  debtors  can  seek  relief 
from  or  discharge  of  debt  under  both  state 
collection  law  and  federal  bankruptcy 
law.  A  portion  of  the  course  is  devoted  to 
exploring  these  issues  in  the  context  of 
consumer  debtors.  The  remainder  of  the 
course  is  devoted  to  exploring  these  is¬ 
sues  in  the  context  of  small-  or  moderate- 
size  businesses.  Students  may  participate 
as  lawyer  for  a  hypothetical  debtor  or 
creditor  in  the  “debtor/creditor  game,”  a 
computer-assisted  simulation  involving 
the  financial  difficulties  of  a  moderate- 
size  business.  (3-4  units) 

261.  Financial  Institutions* — 
Carbone 

The  regulation  of  financial  institutions 
during  a  crisis.  Emphasis  on  the  role  of 
deposit  insurance  in  shaping  the  changing 
nature  of  financial  regulation.  An  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  dual  banking  system,  Glass- 
Stegall  limits  on  the  scope  of  banking 
activities,  investment  and  capital  restric¬ 
tions,  and  the  operation  of  banking  regu¬ 
lations.  (3  units) 

262.  Insurance  Law — Prater 

The  principles  of  insurance  law,  covering 
primarily  life  and  casualty  insurance.  The 
nature  of  the  insurance  contract,  the  con¬ 
cepts  of  risk  and  insurable  interest,  and 
coverage  and  exclusions  under  insurance 
contracts.  (2  units) 


263.  Workers’  Compensation  Law — 
Hyman 

Survey  of  California  law  dealing  with 
rights  of  the  injured  worker,  employers, 
and  the  third-party  tortfeasor.  Law  sur¬ 
rounding  the  concept  of  “work  injury,” 
benefits  to  injured  workers,  jurisdiction, 
and  procedure  in  practice.  (3  units) 

270.  Federal  Personal  Income 

Taxation — Green ,  Kasner,  Lilly 

The  federal  income  taxation  of  individu¬ 
als.  The  concept  of  income,  exclusions 
from  income,  personal  and  business  de¬ 
ductions,  sales  and  exchanges  of  property, 
when  income  is  taxable,  and  to  whom  it  is 
taxable.  A  statutory  law  course  based  on 
the  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  and  judicial  and  administrative  in¬ 
terpretations  thereof.  (3  units) 

272.  Federal  Corporate  Income 
Taxation — Kasner ;  Lilly 

Federal  income  tax  as  it  applies  to  corpo¬ 
rations,  with  particular  focus  on  transac¬ 
tions  between  the  corporation  and  its 
shareholders.  Emphasis  on  problem 
solving  and  planning  considerations. 
Prerequisite:  270.  (3  units) 

273.  Advanced  Federal  Income 
Taxation — Kasner 

Study  of  various  income  tax  topics,  in¬ 
cluding  but  not  limited  to  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  real  estate  transactions,  cost 
recovery  and  the  investment  credit,  the 
alternative  minimum  tax,  and  partnership 
taxation.  (3  units) 

274.  Estate  and  Gift  Taxation — 
English 

Covers  the  tax  concepts  essential  to  the 
planning  of  estates  and  the  preparation  of 
estate  and  gift  tax  returns.  Essential  for 
any  student  who  expects  to  be  involved  in 
the  planning  of  estates,  either  as  a  special¬ 
ist  or  as  part  of  a  more  general  practice. 

Teaching  primarily  by  the  problem 
method  with  numerous  practical  applica¬ 
tions.  Preparation  of  a  federal  estate  tax 
return,  typical  of  those  students  will  en- 


*  See  course  595  (Financial  Institutions  Internship)  for  description  of  internship  opportunities  associated  with  this  course. 
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counter  in  practice,  counts  as  50  percent 
of  the  grade.  The  remainder  of  the  grade 
based  on  a  final  exam. 

Students  are  strongly  encouraged  to 
take  this  course  before  enrolling  in  283. 

(3  units) 

276.  Federal  Taxation  of  Foreign 
Income  and  Foreign 
Transactions — Lilly 

The  application  of  general  rules  of  federal 
income  taxation  to  foreign  persons  and  to 
foreign  income  of  U.S.  citizens  and  resi¬ 
dents,  including  the  special  provisions  ap¬ 
plicable  only  to  foreign  persons  and/or 
foreign  income.  The  jurisdictional  bases 
for  U.S.  tax,  the  source  of  income,  tax 
situs  of  property,  allowance  of  expenses 
and  deductions,  exemption  for  income 
earned  abroad,  foreign  tax  credits,  report¬ 
ing  and  return  requirements,  and  the  im¬ 
pact  of  U.S.  tax  treaties.  The  treatment  of 
foreign  corporations  and  businesses,  in¬ 
cluding  foreign  personal  holding  compa¬ 
nies  and  the  controlled  foreign  corpora¬ 
tion  concept.  Does  not  cover  the  tax  laws 
of  any  other  country  or  compare  U.S.  and 
foreign  tax  structures  or  approaches.  Pre¬ 
requisites:  270  and  272.  (3  units) 

281.  Wills  and  Trusts — English , 
Goda,  Macintosh 

Fundamentals  of  estate  planning.  Intestate 
succession  and  the  basics  of  wills  includ¬ 
ing  mental  capacity  and  undue  influence; 
execution  formalities;  holographic  wills; 
revocation;  lapse;  ademption  and  satisfac¬ 
tion;  and  rights  of  spouses  and  children. 
Also  surveys  alternative  methods  of  estate 
planning,  with  an  emphasis  on  trusts. 
Topics  include  trust  formation,  modifica¬ 
tion,  and  termination;  revocable  living 
trusts;  spendthrift,  support,  and  discre¬ 
tionary  trusts;  charitable  trusts;  powers 
of  appointment;  and  powers  and  duties 
of  trustees.  (3  units) 

283.  Estate  Planning — English , 
Kasner 

Techniques  for  transferring  wealth  during 
life  and  at  death,  including  federal  trans¬ 
fer  tax  consequences,  use  of  trusts,  plan¬ 


ning  for  business  interests,  and  planning 
for  family  succession.  Recommended: 

290  and  272.  Prerequisites:  270  and  281; 
281  may  be  taken  concurrently.  (4  units) 

284.  Real  Property  Secured 
Transactions — Mertens 

An  examination  of  lender  remedies  and 
debtor  protections  related  to  deeds  of 
trust,  mortgages,  and  other  security  in¬ 
struments  used  in  real  estate  transactions. 
Emphasis  on  current  California  law  and 
the  practical  application  of  legal  doc¬ 
trines.  (3  units) 

285.  Construction  Law 

A  survey  of  the  major  problems  that  arise 
during  construction  projects  from  the  dif¬ 
fering  perspectives  of  the  project  owner, 
the  engineer  and  architect  responsible  for 
the  project  plans,  contractors  and  their 
subcontractors  and  suppliers,  and  the  con¬ 
struction  lender  and  sureties.  Contractor 
licensing  requirements,  contract  forma¬ 
tion  and  interpretation,  performance  prob¬ 
lems,  damages  for  breach,  inspection  and 
disclosure  problems,  warranties,  tort  lia¬ 
bility  for  defective  work,  mechanics’ 
liens,  stop  notices,  and  performance  and 
payment  bonds.  (3  units) 

286.  Land  Use — Glancy 

An  exploration  of  the  legal  regulation  of 
land  use  and  development.  Considers  local 
land  use  planning  and  controls,  including 
comprehensive  planning,  zoning,  subdivi¬ 
sion  controls,  and  planned  communities. 
In-depth  discussion  of  major  issues  in  land 
use  law,  such  as  takings,  transfers  of  de¬ 
velopment  rights,  growth  management, 
and  the  environmental  regulation  of  land 
use.  (3  units) 

288.  Environmental  Protection 
Law — Manaster 

A  comprehensive  introduction  to  environ¬ 
mental  law.  Emphasis  on  fundamental 
common  law  doctrines  and  judicial  reme¬ 
dies,  as  well  as  modem  environmental 
regulatory  systems  under  statutes  such  as 
the  federal  Clean  Air  Act,  Clean  Water 
Act,  National  Environmental  Policy  Act, 
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and  other  statutes  relating  to  hazardous 
substances  and  wastes.  Designed  to  de¬ 
velop  the  skills  and  understanding  neces¬ 
sary  for  effective  work  by  the  lawyer  in¬ 
volved  in  environmental  matters  in  any 
capacity.  (3  units) 

289.  Water  Law — Del  Piero, 

Sandino 

Legal  principles,  practices,  and  processes 
governing  allocation  of  water  among 
competing  beneficial  uses.  Property  sys¬ 
tems  in  water,  federal-state  relations  and 
powers,  interstate  disputes,  water-right 
transfers,  groundwater  management,  pol¬ 
lution  control,  and  the  public  trust  doc¬ 
trine.  (3  units) 

290.  Community  Property — Goda, 
Kasner,  Shelton 

A  specialized,  primarily  statutory  course 
in  the  California  law  of  marital  property. 
Classification  of  property  as  separate  or 
community,  management  and  control,  lia¬ 
bility  for  debts,  problems  on  dissolution 
of  the  community.  (2  units) 

291.  Family  Law — Sanger 

An  integrated  treatment  of  the  legal  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  family,  using  not  only  legal 
materials  but  also  those  drawn  from  the 
social  and  behavioral  sciences.  The  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  family  relationship  and  the 
legal  responses  to  that  relationship,  in¬ 
cluding  ceremonial  marriage,  common 
law  marriage,  children  bom  out  of  wed¬ 
lock,  the  problems  posed  by  the  family  as 
an  ongoing  entity,  and  the  manifold  legal 
relationships  between  husband  and  wife 
and  parent  and  child.  Consideration  of  the 
juvenile  court,  the  adoptive  process,  and 
the  augmentation  and  limitation  of  chil¬ 
dren.  The  dissolution  of  the  family 
through  annulment,  divorce,  or  legal  sep¬ 
aration,  including  study  of  spousal  and 
child  support  and  child  custody.  Attention 
given  to  the  practical  administration  of 
current  family  laws  and  the  ethical  prob¬ 
lems  they  pose  for  the  family  lawyer. 

(3  units) 


292.  California  Family  Law 
Practice — P.  Hammer 

Focuses  on  family  law  as  practiced  in 
California.  Includes  most  of  the  following 
topics:  theory  and  practice  of  marriage 
and  dissolution  in  California;  client  intake 
and  temporary  orders;  custody  and  visita¬ 
tion;  child  and  spousal  support;  psycho¬ 
logical  aspects  of  dealing  with  clients;  di¬ 
viding  and  valuing  business  assets;  family 
residence  and  real  estate;  reimbursement 
and  hard-to- value  assets;  separate  prop¬ 
erty  and  tracing;  discovery;  prenuptials 
and  separate  property;  attorney’s  fees  and 
costs;  tax  issues;  ethical  issues  and  attor¬ 
ney  conduct;  stock  options;  retirement 
benefits;  QDROs;  employee  benefits;  me¬ 
diation  and  ADR;  use  of  experts  in  family 
law  cases;  managing  a  family  law  prac¬ 
tice;  paternity;  abuse;  low-asset  cases;  ju¬ 
risdiction;  interspousal  duties  and  set- 
asides;  and  new  and  emerging  issues. 

May  be  taken  in  addition  to  291  (Family 
Law).  (3  units) 

298.  Individual  Research 

Students  wishing  to  explore  an  area  not 
presently  offered  in  the  curriculum  may 
arrange  with  a  member  of  the  faculty  to 
do  directed  research  in  that  area.  A  writ¬ 
ten  product  is  required.  Within  the  first 
10  days  of  registration  in  each  semester,  a 
student  intending  to  obtain  credit  for  this 
course  must  file  a  separate  form  in  the 
Law  Student  Records  Office.  Students 
are  limited  to  no  more  than  3  units  in  any 
academic  period  with  a  particular  faculty 
member.  Graded  credit/no  credit  only. 
(1-3  units) 

300.  Dispute  Resolution — Berg 

Dispute  resolution  processes,  such  as 
negotiation,  mediation,  ombudsman, 
minitrials,  arbitration,  and  litigation. 

These  processes  viewed  from  conceptual, 
philosophical,  and  practical  viewpoints. 
Legal  culture  and  dispute  resolution  plan¬ 
ning  and  implementation  also  empha¬ 
sized.  Classes  include  role  plays,  video, 
and  group  discussions.  Materials  are  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  instructor.  Class  attendance 
and  a  research  paper  required.  (3  units) 
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310.  Criminal  Procedure — Bush , 
Steinman,  Uelmen 

Introduction  to  the  procedure  for  the 
enforcement  of  criminal  law.  Special 
emphasis  on  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  criminal  defendant,  including  right 
to  counsel,  search  and  seizure,  self¬ 
incrimination,  wiretapping  and  electronic 
eavesdropping,  police  interrogation  and 
pre-trial  identification,  and  the  use  of  ille¬ 
gally  obtained  evidence.  (3  units) 

311.  Advanced  Criminal 
Procedure — Kroeber 

Based  entirely  on  California  law.  De¬ 
signed  to  equip  students  to  become  crimi¬ 
nal  law  specialists.  Covers  technical  pro¬ 
ceedings  not  otherwise  covered  in  course 

312.  including  attorney-client  relation¬ 
ship;  bail;  booking;  the  charging  docu¬ 
ment;  motion  for  change  of  venue;  mo¬ 
tion  to  sever;  time  for  trial;  motions  to 
dismiss;  discovery  motion;  preliminary 
examination;  Penal  Code  995  motions; 
motions  to  suppress;  special  search  and 
seizure  problems;  jury  selection;  special 
problems  on  admissibility  of  evidence; 
instruction;  misconduct;  diminished  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  insanity.  Prerequisites:  106 
and  310.  (3  units) 

312.  Postconviction  Procedure — 
Holzman 

California  procedures  regarding  proba¬ 
tion;  sentencing  (including  enhancements 
and  the  new  Three  Strikes  You’re  Out 
Law);  post-trial  motions;  appeal;  habeas 
corpus  (state  and  federal);  expungement; 
parole;  clemency.  Course  is  a  “must”  for 
future  district  attorneys  or  public  defend¬ 
ers.  (3  units) 

322.  Federal  Courts  and 

Jurisdiction — Jimenez ,  Shelton 

Introduction  to  the  nature  and  operation 
of  the  federal  court  system.  The  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States,  the  nature  of  a 
federal  question,  diversity  of  citizenship, 
jurisdictional  amount,  removal  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  The  Erie  Doctrine  and  abstention. 
State/federal  relations,  habeas  corpus,  and 


civil  rights  litigation.  Appellate  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Courts  of  Appeal  and  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  (3  units) 

323.  Developing  and  Challenging 
Federal  Criminal  Cases — 

L.  Cunningham,  Seeborg 

Studies  the  role  of  the  prosecutor  and  the 
defense  lawyer  in  a  federal  criminal  case 
from  inception  or  an  investigation 
through  the  sentencing  of  the  convicted. 

In  connection  with  each  phase  of  a  crimi¬ 
nal  case,  students  will  consider  the  applic¬ 
able  substantive  law,  practical  and  tactical 
consideration  of  the  options  available  to 
the  defense  and  the  prosecution,  and  ethi¬ 
cal  issues  that  frequently  arise  when 
choosing  among  the  options  available  at 
any  phase  in  a  case.  (3  units) 

324A.  Remedies — Armstrong, 
Carbone,  Mayer 

An  overview  of  the  remedial  system  and 
its  relationship  to  civil  litigation.  The  first 
half  of  the  course  establishes  the  basic 
principles  underlying  damages,  equity, 
and  restitution.  The  second  half  compares 
and  contrasts  those  remedies  in  specific 
contexts  such  as  trespass,  franchise  agree¬ 
ments,  copyright  and  trademark  infringe¬ 
ment,  and  civil  rights  cases.  (3  units) 

324B.  Private  Remedies — Carbone 

Coverage  of  the  material  necessary  for 
the  bar  examination.  An  overview  of 
damages,  equity,  and  restitution  and  the 
application  of  those  principles  to  private 
disputes  such  as  trespass,  nuisance,  con¬ 
tracts,  and  the  like.  May  be  taken  alone  or 
with  324C.  Students  may  not  take  both 
324A  and  324B.  (2  units) 

324C.  Public  Remedies — Carbone 

Focus  on  public  law  litigation  such  as 
school  desegregation  cases,  civil  rights 
and  abortion  disputes,  consumer  protec¬ 
tion  class  actions,  and  mental  hospital  and 
prison  litigation.  Examination  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  and  the  limits  of  the  judicial  sys¬ 
tem.  Emphasis  on  developing  students’ 
ability  to  devise  strategy  and  understand 
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the  ongoing  debate  about  the  appropriate 
role  of  the  judicial  system.  May  be  taken 
alone  or  with  324 A  and  324B.  (1  unit) 

325.  Trial  Techniques — Kreitzberg 

An  intensive  approach  to  learning  trial 
skills.  Each  student  is  required  to  prepare 
and  participate  in  a  series  of  trial  prob¬ 
lems.  Each  student  also  conducts  two 
complete  trials.  Lecture,  demonstration, 
and  critique  by  instructor  and  other  expe¬ 
rienced  litigators.  Prerequisites:  320  and 
permission  of  the  instructor  for  those  who 
have  taken  328. ,  Graded  credit/no  credit 
only.  (3  units) 

327.  Negotiation — Adair,  Deibel , 
Scott 

Focus  on  the  function  and  nature  of  the 
negotiation  process  to  enhance  students’ 
awareness  of  the  existence  of  negotiating 
styles  and  their  effects  and  to  provide  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  analysis  of  opponents,  the 
formulation  of  negotiating  strategy  and 
tactics,  and  the  counseling  of  clients  in 
the  negotiation  context.  The  issues  of  pro¬ 
fessional  responsibilities  and  ethical  stan¬ 
dards  present  in  the  negotiation  context. 
Extensive  videotaping  of  students’  perfor¬ 
mance.  Graded  credit/no  credit  only. 

(2  units) 

328.  California  Discovery  and  Pre¬ 
trial  Practice —  Williams 

Introduction  to  the  dynamics  of  working 
in  court  before  a  judge  and  jury.  Opening 
statements,  examination  or  cross-exami¬ 
nation  of  a  lay  or  expert  witness,  laying  a 
foundation  for  introduction  of  document, 
closing  arguments,  etc.  Multiple  sections 
are  sometimes  offered.  Course  format  dif¬ 
fers  in  different  sections.  Graded  credit/no 
credit  only.  Examination.  (3  units) 

329.  Appellate  Practice — Mayer 

Study  of  the  proper  role  and  function  of 
the  appellate  process  in  the  resolution  of 
disputes;  different  levels  of  “appellate 
process”  involved  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases  in  the  federal  and  California  judi¬ 
cial,  quasi-judicial,  and  administrative 
law  systems;  the  substantive  and  proce¬ 


dural  law,  rules  of  court,  and  varying 
standards  of  review  used  in  the  appellate 
process.  Provides  students  with  substan¬ 
tial  practical  experience  in  the  analysis  of 
actual  appellate  problems  and  cases;  the 
preparation  of  appellate  briefs,  writs,  mo¬ 
tions,  and  other  documents;  and  a  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  the  appellate  process 
and  how  to  be  an  effective  appellate  ad¬ 
vocate  in  writing  and  speaking.  Develop¬ 
ment  of  advocacy  skills  useful  in  trial 
courts.  (3  units) 

330.  Federal  Criminal  Litigation — 
Kreitzberg 

The  study  of  a  federal  criminal  case,  from 
initial  investigation  through  grand  jury 
presentation,  indictment,  pretrial  motions, 
and  trial  in  federal  district  court.  The  facts 
are  derived  from  an  actual  case.  Develop¬ 
ment  of  an  understanding  of  how  the  fed¬ 
eral  criminal  justice  system  works  in  real 
life.  Aspects  of  the  case  examined  include 
(1)  statutory  and  decisional  law  relevant 
to  the  various  stages  of  the  case;  (2)  tacti¬ 
cal  considerations  available  to  the  defense 
and  the  prosecution  at  various  stages;  (3) 
ethical  considerations  that  arise  during  a 
case.  (3  units) 

331.  Advanced  Litigation 
Techniques — Kreitzberg 

A  two-semester  course  in  advanced  litiga¬ 
tion  skills  and  trial  strategy.  Selection  for 
this  course  is  based  on  student  perfor¬ 
mance  in  a  mock  litigation  exercise.  Stu¬ 
dents  participate  in  numerous  exercises, 
conduct  several  complete  trials,  and  rep¬ 
resent  Santa  Clara  University  in  two  trial 
competitions  during  the  year.  Evening 
and  weekend  meetings  required.  (2  units, 
fall;  3  units,  spring) 

373.  Legal  Analysis  and  Writing — 

N.  Wright 

Directed  writing  course,  concentrating  on 
refining  students’  skills  through  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  various  kinds  of  writing.  Writing  is 
done  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
professor.  Credit  in  this  course  satisfies 
the  upper-division  writing  requirement. 
Graded  credit/no  credit  only.  (2-3  units) 
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385.  Copyright  Law — Downey 

In-depth  examination  of  the  current  status 
of  copyright  doctrines  under  the  1976 
Copyright  Act.  Consideration  of  princi¬ 
ples  historically  developed  under  the 
common  law  and  the  1909  act.  Emphasis 
on  the  traditional  realms  of  copyright:  lit¬ 
erary,  musical,  and  artistic  works.  Explo¬ 
ration  of  recent  copyright  developments 
in  computers,  video  recording,  and  other 
modem  technologies.  (3  units) 

386.  Protection  of  Intellectual 
Property — Anawalt 

Protecting  high  technology.  Focuses  on 
intellectual  property  law  that  controls  the 
ownership  of  inventions:  patent,  copy¬ 
right,  trade  secret,  and  contractual 
arrangements  such  as  employment  rela¬ 
tionships.  Practical  steps  for  protecting 
inventive  work  from  the  time  the  inventor 
seeks  legal  advice.  Students  simulate  a 
law  office  setting  by  preparing  legal 
memoranda,  negotiating,  engaging  in 
other  practical  exercises,  and  learning  to 
understand  technology  and  to  work  coop¬ 
eratively  with  inventive  persons.  (3  units) 

387.  Legal  Problems  of  Start-up 
Businesses — Han 

Examines  legal  issues  faced  by  start-up 
businesses,  including  selection  of  the 
business  entity,  formation  issues,  tax 
issues,  and  capitalization  needs  of  a  start¬ 
up.  Students  engage  in  actual  “case” 
studies  of  start-up  businesses,  with 
special  emphasis  on  small  businesses. 
Students  also  draft  documents  that  start¬ 


up  businesses  may  require.  Term  paper, 
no  exam.  Business  Organizations  not  a 
prerequisite  but  highly  recommended.  En¬ 
rollment  limited  to  20  students  (3  units) 

390.  Hypnosis  and  the  Law — 
Scheflin 

Exploration  of  the  four  ways  in  which 
hypnosis  intersects  with  law:  (1)  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  who  may  practice  hypnosis  and 
under  what  conditions;  (2)  the  use  of  hyp¬ 
nosis  to  refresh  the  recollection  of  indi¬ 
viduals  who  will  testify  in  court;  (3)  the 
use  of  hypnosis  for  antisocial  purposes; 
and  (4)  the  utilization  of  hypnotic  proce¬ 
dures  to  enhance  effective  advocacy.  Lec¬ 
tures,  videotapes,  and  slides  facilitate 
class  discussions.  (3  units) 

398.  Appellate  Advocacy  and  Moot 
Court — N.  Wright 

Preparation  and  presentation  of  a  case  be¬ 
fore  an  appellate  tribunal,  including  writ¬ 
ten  briefs  and  oral  argument.  Graded 
credit/no  credit  only.  (2  units) 

399.  Moot  Court  Board — N.  Wright 

Members  of  the  Moot  Court  Board  ad¬ 
minister  the  moot  court  program.  Duties 
include  drafting  problems  and  bench 
briefs,  conducting  classes,  grading  briefs, 
and  organizing  and  grading  oral  argu¬ 
ments.  Attendance  at  board  meetings  and 
performance  of  assigned  duties  are  re¬ 
quired,  but  there  are  no  classes,  papers,  or 
examinations  for  board  members.  Graded 
credit/no  credit  only.  (1-2  units) 


SEMINARS 


402.  Seminar  in  Juvenile  Court 
Law — Edwards 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  operation 
of  the  juvenile  justice  system.  The  role 
and  function  of  the  police  and  of  child 
protection  agencies,  public  and  private; 
the  intake  process  and  informal  adjust¬ 
ment;  the  establishment  of  jurisdiction 
and  the  proof  of  jurisdictional  facts;  and 
dispositional  and  treatment  services.  Spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  the  assumptions  under¬ 


lying  juvenile  court  intervention  in  cases 
of  child  neglect  and  abuse,  incorrigibility, 
and  delinquency.  Critical  appraisal  of  the 
major  issues  in  the  handling  of  juvenile 
misconduct  and  of  the  lawyer’s  function 
in  the  juvenile  court  process.  Extensive 
student  presentations  required.  Field  visits 
to  various  juvenile  facilities  and  juvenile 
court  sessions.  Materials  and  written 
work  requirement  to  be  announced. 
Limited  enrollment.  (3  units) 
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403.  Seminar  in  Children  and  the 
Law — Sanger 

Allocation  of  decision-making  authority 
among  children,  parents,  and  the  state 
regarding  decisions  about  children.  Con¬ 
stitutional,  common  law,  and  statutory 
limitations  and  authorizations  or  decision¬ 
making  powers  in  the  substantive  areas  of 
free  speech,  child  labor,  health  care,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  property  rights,  among  others. 
(3  units) 

404.  Seminar  in  Regulation  of 
Motherhood — Sanger 

Deals  with  legal  regulation  of  both  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  motherhood  and  the  behavior 
of  individual  mothers.  Subjects  include 
adoption  (birth  mothers,  adoptive  parents, 
racial  matching),  birth  control,  workplace 
issues,  the  medicalization  of  childbirth 
and  restrictions  on  midwifery,  maternal 
and  fetal  health,  premenstrual  stress  and 
other  hormonal  defenses  in  criminal  ac¬ 
tion,  standards  of  maternal  behavior  in 
custody  and  during  pregnancy,  the  Good 
Mother,  surrogacy  and  other  forms  of 
contract  pregnancy,  teen-age  pregnancy 
and  teen-age  mothers,  and  legal  responses 
to  cultural  and  racial  differences  in  child 
rearing.  Readings  include  legal,  historical, 
psychological,  and  sociological  mater¬ 
ial — in  most  topic  areas,  some  of  each. 
May  also  use  selected  fiction.  Seminar 
requires  attendance  and  a  research  paper. 
(2  units) 

406.  Seminar  in  Computer  Law — 
Anawalt 

An  overview  of  the  intellectual  property 
areas  that  protect  computer  inventions,  in¬ 
cluding  a  short  series  of  selected  topics 
that  vary  from  year  to  year.  Primary  focus 
on  individual  term  projects.  Prior  work  in 
intellectual  property  and  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  not  required.  Limited  enrollment. 

(3  units) 

407.  Seminar  in  Biotechnology 
Law — B.  Cunningham 

Examination  of  questions  such  as:  How 
does  one  determine  as  a  matter  of  law 
whether  two  biological  compounds  are 


the  same  or  different?  Who  owns  tissue 
or  other  body  substances  removed  during 
surgery  or  other  medical  procedures? 
What  liability  standards  apply  to  drugs 
undergoing  clinical  trials?  What  legal  and 
ethical  implications  will  arise  from  DNA 
engineering?  A  paper  is  required.  (2  units) 

408.  Seminar  in  Public  Interest 
Practice — Berg 

A  how-to-do-it  course  emphasizing  tacti¬ 
cal  considerations  in  public  interest  prac¬ 
tice  and  the  need  for  creativity  by 
lawyers.  The  class  materials  prepared  by 
the  instructor  are  law  review  and  other 
articles  and  pleadings,  briefs,  and  other 
papers  filed  in  public  interest  cases.  Stu¬ 
dents  must  work  on  an  actual  or  simulated 
public  interest  case  or  similar  project  such 
as  legislative  advocacy.  They  gather  in¬ 
formation,  make  strategic  decisions,  pre¬ 
pare  memoranda  and  other  legal  papers, 
and  present  their  project  to  the  class. 

Other  topics  such  as  attorneys’  fees,  alter¬ 
native  dispute  resolution,  and  legislative 
advocacy  are  also  explored.  (3  units) 

410.  Seminar  in  Privacy — Glancy 

Legal  rights  and  remedies  associated  with 
privacy.  An  exploration  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional,  statutory,  and  common  law  doc¬ 
trines  that  give  individuals  control  over 
personal  information  and  decisions.  Prac¬ 
tical  application  of  these  privacy  doc¬ 
trines  injudicial,  legislative,  and  adminis¬ 
trative  contexts  to  protect  and  to  vindicate 
individual  privacy.  (3  units) 

411.  Seminar  in  Hospital  Law 

The  legal  positions  and  concerns  of  hos¬ 
pitals  as  major  institutions  in  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  health  care.  Various  models  of 
hospital  ownership  and  governance  and 
the  legal  consequences  of  each;  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  hospital  and  health 
care  professionals,  including  medical 
staffs,  nursing  services,  allied  health  pro¬ 
fessionals,  and  ancillary  employees;  lia¬ 
bility  control  and  regulation,  including 
mechanisms  of  licensure,  accreditation, 
quality  assurance,  and  risk  management; 
schemes  of  reimbursement  and  cost  con- 
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trol,  both  governmental  and  private  sector 
as  they  particularly  affect  hospitals.  Hill- 
Burton  Act  obligations,  Medicaid  con¬ 
tracts,  health  care  planning  requirements 
such  as  Certificate  of  Exemption/Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Need,  health  maintenance  organi¬ 
zations,  and,  time  permitting,  particular 
occupational  health  and  safety  require¬ 
ments  and  environmental  safeguards  ap¬ 
plicable  to  hospitals.  This  seminar  and 
courses  412  and  418  are  designed  as  inde¬ 
pendent  offerings.  Students  may  take  any 
or  all;  none  is  prerequisite  to  the  others. 
Student  presentations  required.  Materials 
and  written  work  requirement  to  be  an¬ 
nounced.  Limited  enrollment.  (3  units) 

412.  Seminar  in  Law  and  Medicine 

Diverse  problems  of  joint  medical  and 
legal  concern  that  go  beyond  the  tradi¬ 
tional  topics  of  forensic  medicine  and 
medical  malpractice.  Examination  of  such 
areas  as  privilege,  confidentiality,  in¬ 
formed  consent,  and  the  use  of  medical 
records;  the  physician’s  right  to  practice, 
to  specialty  certification,  and  to  hospital 
staff  membership;  substitutional  and  cov¬ 
ering  care;  the  patient’s  right  to  treatment; 
prehospital  and  in-house  emergency  care; 
the  terminal  patient  and  the  “right  to  die”; 
organ  transplantation;  insemination,  in 
vivo  and  in  vitro;  and  problems  of  human 
experimentation.  Concentration  of  a  given 
seminar  may  vary  from  term  to  term. 
When  practicable,  field  visits  will  be 
arranged  to  selected  local  medical  facili¬ 
ties  as  an  adjunct  to  seminar  discussion. 
This  seminar  and  courses  411  and  418  are 
designed  as  independent  offerings.  Stu¬ 
dents  may  take  any  or  all;  none  is  prereq¬ 
uisite  to  the  others.  Student  presentations 
required.  Materials  and  written  work  re¬ 
quirement  to  be  announced.  Limited  en¬ 
rollment.  (3  units) 

413.  Seminar  in  Law  and 
Psychiatry — Alexander, 
Scheflin 

Relationship  between  psychiatric  knowl¬ 
edge  and  law.  Psychiatric  testimony,  psy¬ 
chiatric  malpractice,  involuntary  commit¬ 
ment,  behavior  modification,  prediction 


of  future  conduct,  the  question  of  respon¬ 
sibility  (criminal  and  civil),  conservator- 
ship  and  guardianship  proceedings,  and 
such  other  issues  as  are  selected  by  the 
class.  (3  units) 

414.  Seminar  in  Environmental 
Law — Manaster 

Advanced  exploration  of  legal  issues  in¬ 
volved  in  current  efforts  to  halt  degrada¬ 
tion  of  the  environment.  Emphasis  on 
major  responsibilities  of  environmental 
lawyers  in  serving  environmental  protec¬ 
tion  goals  as  well  as  key  considerations  of 
justice.  Topics  include  fairness  in  enforce¬ 
ment  proceedings,  citizen  access  to  regu¬ 
latory  decision  making,  and  “environmen¬ 
tal  racism”  impacts  of  hazardous  waste 
facility  siting.  Students  select  individual 
or  small  group  research  projects  and  pre¬ 
sentations  on  environmental  law  topics. 
Prerequisite:  288.  (3  units) 

415.  Seminar  in  Drug  Abuse  Law — 
Uelmen 

Lecture/discussion  sessions  interspersed 
with  workshop  sessions  in  which  students 
examine  and  cross-examine  guest  experts 
from  a  variety  of  disciplines.  Begins  with 
medical,  sociological,  and  historical  data 
on  the  drugs  most  commonly  abused  and 
their  legal  classifications.  Sessions  are 
then  devoted  to  possession  and  trafficking 
offenses,  law  enforcement  techniques, 
constitutional  defenses,  and  sentencing 
and  treatment  alternatives.  Guest  experts 
include  a  police  chemist,  an  experienced 
narcotics  officer,  psychiatrists,  and  physi¬ 
cians.  (2  units) 

418.  Seminar  in  Legal  Issues  in 
Health  Care  Policy — Corner 

Exploration  of  various  questions  concern¬ 
ing  the  health  care  delivery  system  in  the 
United  States.  Content  varies  but  has  in¬ 
cluded  the  differing  definitions  of  health 
and  health  care  and  the  consequences  of 
curative  versus  preventive  approaches, 
and  has  explored  such  issues  as  the  im¬ 
pact  of  AIDS/HIV  on  the  legal  system; 
problems  of  equal  access  and  right  to 
health  care;  mechanisms  of  cost  contain- 
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ment,  including  rate  regulation;  the  allo¬ 
cation  of  health  care  resources  and  the 
distribution  of  health  care  providers;  pro¬ 
posals  for  national  health  insurance  and 
other  fundamental  reforms.  This  seminar 
and  courses  411  and  412  are  designed  as 
independent  offerings.  Materials  and 
written-work  requirement  to  be  an¬ 
nounced.  Limited  enrollment.  (3  units) 

421.  Seminar  in  Labor 
Arbitration — Levy 

Study  of  the  background  of  arbitration 
and  the  framework  in  which  arbitration 
operates;  review  of  grievance  and  interest 
arbitration  and  the  use  of  arbitration  in 
other  contexts.  Prerequisite:  235. 

(2  units) 

424.  Seminar  in  Sports  Law — Levy 

An  overview  of  the  impact  of  different 
aspects  of  the  law  on  the  sports  industry. 
Focuses  on  professional  and  amateur 
sports  and  their  relationship  to  contracts, 
labor  law.  antitrust,  ethics,  criminal  law, 
torts,  and  constitutional  law.  (2  units) 

426.  Seminar  in  Constitutional 
Law — Alexander ;  Griffin 

Intensive  study  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  A  chronological  survey  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Court,  covering,  for  each  his¬ 
torical  period,  the  socioeconomic  back¬ 
ground,  justices,  leading  cases,  dominant 
legal  ideas,  and  major  developments  in 
selected  areas  of  law;  a  more  detailed 
analysis  of  the  contemporary  Court,  trac¬ 
ing  the  main  developments  during  the 
Warren  and  Burger  eras  in  specific  areas 
such  as  race  relations,  criminal  procedure, 
legislative  districting,  free  speech,  pri¬ 
vacy,  economic  regulation  (poverty  law, 
labor  law,  trade  regulation,  etc.),  activism/ 
restraint,  and  federalism.  (3  units) 

428.  Seminar  in  Forensic 
Persuasion — Scheflin 

Introduction  to  a  variety  of  persuasion 
skills,  including  logic,  reasoning  (induc¬ 
tive,  deductive,  analogical,  circular,  para¬ 
doxical,  metaphorical).  Interviewing  and 
interrogation  techniques;  listening  skills; 


nonverbal  behavior  and  the  detection  of 
deception;  hypnotic  communication  tech¬ 
nique;  salesmanship;  juror  assessment 
techniques;  and  lawyers’  styles,  tactics, 
and  strategies.  Special  emphasis  on  the 
relationships  among  persuasion,  truth, 
ethics,  and  justice.  (3  units) 

436.  Seminar  in  Jurisprudence — 
Goda 

The  jurisprudential  problems  of  law  and 
morals.  Lectures  on  the  development  of 
jurisprudence  in  Western  thought  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  separation  and  synthesis  of 
law  and  morals  in  a  complex,  modem  so¬ 
ciety,  including  the  primitive  meaning  of 
fundamental  law  as  founded  on  moral  as¬ 
pirations;  the  evolution  of  fundamental 
law  into  a  constitution — a  technical  legal 
structure;  the  economic  and  social  back¬ 
ground  of  contracts;  and  law  and  econom¬ 
ics.  (2  units) 

437.  Seminar  in  Contemporary 
Legal  Theory — Armstrong, 
Bush,  Carbone,  Kwan,  Russell, 
Sanger 

In-depth  examination  of  one  or  more  con¬ 
temporary  legal  theories  chosen  by  the  in¬ 
structor.  Check  with  instructor.  Course 
may  require  a  paper,  an  exam,  or  both. 

(3  units) 

438.  Comparative  Law  Seminar — 
Armstrong 

Examination  of  the  history,  structure,  and 
institutions  of  civil  law,  common  law,  and 
socialist  legal  traditions.  Although  several 
class  meetings  and  individual  research  ex¬ 
amine  substantive  law,  emphasis  is  on 
study  of  legal  systems  and  traditions.  Pri¬ 
mary  focus  is  private  law  (the  equivalent 
of  common  law  system’s  civil  obligation); 
some  comparative  constitutional  law  and 
criminal  procedure.  (3  units) 

440.  Seminar  in  International 
Human  Rights — Shelton 

International  and  regional  mechanisms 
for  the  protection  of  individual  rights; 
what  those  rights  are;  what  procedures  are 
available  for  use  by  attorneys  in  the 
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United  States.  Offered  spring  semester, 
alternate  years.  (2  units) 

445.  Seminar  in  International 
Antitrust 

Problems  relating  to  antitrust  law  in  an  in¬ 
ternational  context  with  an  emphasis  on 
the  extraterritorial  application  of  U.S.  an¬ 
titrust  laws  and  a  secondary  focus  on  the 
antitrust  laws  of  the  Common  Market  and 
Japan.  Subject  matter  jurisdiction;  discov¬ 
ery  problems;  special  problems  when  for¬ 
eign  states  are  involved  (sovereign  immu¬ 
nity,  acts  of  state,  comity);  foreign 
subsidiaries,  acquisitions,  and  joint  ven¬ 
tures;  special  antitrust  rules  applying  to 
exports  and  imports;  and  international 
antitrust  aspects  of  patents,  technology 
transfer,  and  trademarks.  (2  units) 

451.  Seminar  in  Advanced 

Commercial  Transactions  — 
Macintosh 

Addresses  several  advanced  topics  in 
commercial  transactions,  with  a  special 
emphasis  on  the  Uniform  Commercial 
Code  (UCC).  Past  topics  included  a  criti¬ 
cal  look  at  the  UCC  drafting  process,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  the  consumer  perspective; 
proposed  changes  to  Article  2  (Sales), 
Article  3  (Negotiable  Instruments),  Arti¬ 
cle  4  (Bank  Deposits  and  Collections), 
Article  5  (Letters  of  Credit),  and  Article  9 
(Secured  Transactions);  and  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  common  law  to  the  UCC. 

Students  are  free  to  request  discussion 
of  other  commercial  topics  of  special  in¬ 
terest  and  may  write  papers  on  any  com¬ 
mercial  topic. 

Student  should  take  Commercial 
Transactions  I  or  II  before  or  concur¬ 
rently  with  this  seminar.  However,  a 
strong  background  or  interest  in  commer¬ 
cial  transactions  may  be  substituted. 

(3  units) 

453.  Seminar  in  Advanced  Real 
Estate  Transactions — Mertens 

Real  property  secured  transactions. 
Analysis  of  several  aspects  of  real  estate 
transactions  that  an  attorney  specializing 
in  this  field  may  encounter.  Students  re¬ 


quired  to  draft  several  documents,  includ¬ 
ing  a  real  estate  contract  for  the  purchase 
of  land,  escrow  instructions,  and  selected 
provisions  of  a  real  estate  syndication 
agreement.  Students  participate  in  proj¬ 
ects  such  as  a  simulated  interview  with  a 
client  and  a  simulated  negotiation  session 
with  an  attorney.  Guest  speakers  discuss 
such  topics  as  real  estate  syndications, 
title  company  practices,  ground  leasing, 
and  real  property  taxation.  Limited  enroll¬ 
ment.  Prerequisite:  284.  (2-3  units) 

460.  Seminar  in  Interviewing, 

Counseling ,  and  Mediation — 
Adair,  Neustadter,  D.  Peterson 

The  development  of  an  understanding  of 
the  purpose  and  process  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  lawyer  and  client.  Through 
an  understanding  of  purpose  and  process, 
the  development  of  a  core  of  listening, 
questioning,  and  counseling  skills  that  are 
both  appropriate  to  the  varied  factual  con¬ 
texts  of  lawyer/client  communication  and 
consistent  with  an  evolving  sense  of  pro¬ 
fessional  identity.  Methodology  includes 
participation  of  all  students  in  simulated 
interviewing  and  counseling;  study, 
analysis,  and  discussion  of  transcripts  of 
interviewing  and  counseling;  reflection 
and  comment  on  selected  readings.  When 
offered  for  3  units,  the  course  also  ex¬ 
plores  and  develops  issues  and  skills  rele¬ 
vant  to  the  lawyer  acting  as  mediator.  A 
practical  and  applied  rather  than  anthro¬ 
pological  or  sociological  perspective  to¬ 
ward  mediation  that  transcends  the  family 
law  context  in  which  much  current  lawyer 
mediation  occurs.  Does  not  treat  media¬ 
tion  in  the  institutional  labor  setting. 
Graded  credit/no  credit  only.  (2-3  units) 

470.  Teaching  Practical  Legal  Skills 
(aka  “Street  Law ”) — E.  Wright 

Students  teach  practical  legal  skills  pri¬ 
marily  to  pupils  in  low-income  high 
schools  in  San  Jose’s  East  Side.  Legal 
concepts  include  constitutional  law,  crim¬ 
inal  law,  employment  discrimination,  and 
consumer  protection.  The  program  seeks 
to  teach  legal  literacy  skills  and  instill  an 
expectation  toward  justice.  It  provides 
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peer  support  and  role-modeling  to  under¬ 
privileged  youth.  Law  students  receive 
1-3  internship  units  per  semester  for 
teaching  the  course.  Students  may  take 
the  course  over  two  semesters  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  6  units. 

Course  includes  two  3-hour  orienta¬ 


tion  sessions  and  a  weekly  seminar  com¬ 
ponent.  Seminar  provides  law  students 
with  instruction  about  substantive  legal 
issues  and  serves  as  a  forum  for  sharing 
general  impressions  and  ideas  concerning 
successful  teaching  techniques. 


CLINICAL  PROGRAMS 


Students  may  enroll  in  courses  offering  client  representation  and  simulation  of 
lawyering  skills  or  work  in  a  private  or  public  law  office  or  as  a  clerk  for  a  judge. 
Client  representation  occurs  in  Legal  Clinic  (505).  In  addition,  several  intern¬ 
ships  (590,  591A/B,  592A/B,  593A/B,  and  595)  offer  work  in  private  or  public 
law  offices.  Concentrated  simulation  of  lawyering  skills  occurs  in  one  of  several 
courses:  Business  Planning  (250),  Trial  Techniques  (325),  Negotiation  (327),  Ap¬ 
pellate  Practice  (329),  Appellate  Advocacy  and  Moot  Court  (398),  Public  Inter¬ 
est  Practice  (408),  Seminar  in  Advanced  Real  Estate  Transactions  (453),  Estate 
Planning  (283),  Seminar  in  Interviewing,  Counseling,  and  Mediation  (460),  and 
California  Civil  Procedure  (504).  Work  as  a  clerk  for  a  judge  occurs  through  Ju¬ 
dicial  Externship  (594B). 

Legal  Clinic  (505);  internships  (excluding  Poverty  Law  Seminar  [592A]);  and 
Judicial  Externship  (594B)  are  graded  credit/no  credit.  Students  participating  in 
the  J.D.-MBA  Combined  Degree  Program  must  obtain  permission  from  the  di¬ 
rector  of  that  program  to  count  internship  or  judicial  externship  units  toward  the 
joint  degree.  Students  may  not  earn  internship  credit  for  any  work  that  is  also 
compensated  by  an  employer. 

Students  may  count  no  more  than  6  units  toward  the  86  units  required  to  grad¬ 
uate  from  any  combination  of  field  placement  components  of  internships  or 
judicial  externships.  Teaching  Practical  Legal  Skills,  and  credit  for  classes  in 
the  interdisciplinary  program  of  the  Division  of  Counseling  Psychology.  More 
such  units  may  be  shown  as  earned  on  a  student’s  transcript  but  do  not  count  to¬ 
ward  graduation.  Students,  however,  may  count  up  to  12  units  of  credit  from  a 
semester-away  judicial  externship  toward  the  86  units  required  to  graduate  if  no 
other  units  from  this  category  are  counted.  Units  earned  in  other  clinical  courses, 
such  as  California  Civil  Procedure,  Legal  Clinic,  and  Disability  Rights  and  Dis¬ 
ability  Rights  Clinic,  do  not  count  toward  the  6-unit  maximum. 


504.  California  Civil  Procedure 

Designed  to  introduce  students  to  the  ac¬ 
tual  workings  of  the  California  civil  sys¬ 
tem.  The  procedures  attendant  on  the  liti¬ 
gation  process  from  considerations  prior 
to  the  filing  of  a  complaint  through  the 
drafting  of  pleadings,  motions,  various 
discovery  devices,  trial-setting  proce¬ 
dures,  and  procedures  during  and  after 


trial.  Students  draft  the  actual  litigation 
documents  based  on  a  simulated  fact  situ¬ 
ation  presented  at  the  beginning  of  the  se¬ 
mester.  A  document  is  required  weekly. 
Discussion  of  students’  work,  with  pro¬ 
fessional  exemplars  of  the  assignment, 
forms  the  basis  for  the  learning  process. 

(3  units) 
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505.  Legal  Clinic — Pierce ,  Ridolfi, 
Scott 

In  the  on-campus  Law  Clinic  Office, 
upper-division  students  practice  law 
under  the  supervision  of  faculty  experi¬ 
enced  in  practice.  Students  participate  in 
all  phases  of  a  case,  from  the  initial  client 
interview  through  trial.  Clients  provide  a 
wide  variety  of  legal  problems,  including 
dissolutions,  criminal  misdemeanors,  con¬ 
sumer  cases,  property  damage  suits,  and 
the  drafting  of  legal  documents.  A  semi¬ 
nar  conducted  as  part  of  the  course  covers 
various  aspects  of  practice  and  procedure, 
including  how  to  interview  and  counsel 
clients,  how  to  negotiate,  how  to  conduct 
pretrial  discovery,  how  to  try  a  case,  and 
other  practical  knowledge  essential  to  the 
potential  practitioner.  Graded  credit/no 
credit  only.  (3-6  units) 

590.  Civil  Practice  Internship — 
Gonzalez ,  Mertens 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  teach  stu¬ 
dents  about  the  functioning  of  lawyers 
through  practical  experience  in  law  of¬ 
fices,  governmental  entities,  nonprofit 
corporations,  or  high-tech  companies. 
Concurrently,  students’  work  experience 
will  be  critically  examined  to  provide  stu¬ 
dents  with  insights  and  concepts  for  con¬ 
tinuing  to  improve  performance  as  a 
lawyer. 

Students  work  under  the  direct  super¬ 
vision  of  a  California  licensed  lawyer,  for 
a  minimum  of  225  hours  during  the  se¬ 
mester  in  which  the  accompanying  aca¬ 
demic  course  of  instruction  is  offered. 

The  lawyers  are  screened  and  selected  by 
the  professor  teaching  the  course.  The  in¬ 
ternship  includes  observation  of  or  partic¬ 
ipation  in  several  of  the  following  activi¬ 
ties:  interviewing  and  counseling;  fact 
and  law  investigation  and  organization; 
resolution  of  client  problems  in  non- 
ad  versarial  contexts  (e.g.,  drafting  con¬ 
tracts,  tax  advice,  estate  planning);  resolu¬ 
tion  of  client  problems  in  an  adversarial 
context  (e.g.,  negotiation,  court  appear¬ 
ances  in  various  proceedings,  drafting  of 
litigation  documents);  internal  office  af¬ 
fairs  (e.g.,  file  management,  client  com¬ 
munications,  office  policy  and  procedure). 


Students  also  attend  a  seminar  that 
meets  15  hours  throughout  the  semester. 
Requirements  for  the  seminar  may  in¬ 
clude  assigned  readings,  journals  through 
which  students  describe  and  reflect  on  the 
experience  and  individual  consultations 
with  the  professor.  Course  credit  will  be 
awarded  only  on  satisfactory  completion 
of  both  the  field  work  and  the  seminar. 
Graded  credit/no  credit  only.  Prerequi¬ 
site:  114.  (4  units) 

591AJ591B.  Criminal  Justice 

Seminar  and  Internship — 

J.  Hammer ;  Ridolfi 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  integrate 
practical  experience  gained  from  working 
in  public  agencies  that  prosecute  or  de¬ 
fend  individuals  accused  of  crimes  (e.g., 
district  attorney,  public  defender)  with  a 
seminar  focusing  on  selected  issues  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  Such  issues  in¬ 
clude  the  organization  and  administration 
of  prosecutor  and  public  defender  offices, 
prosecutorial  screening,  relations  with 
police  agencies,  plea  bargaining,  and 
sentencing. 

Students  work  in  an  appropriate  public 
agency,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a 
California  licensed  lawyer.  The  public 
agencies  and  lawyers  are  screened  and 
selected  by  the  professor  teaching  the 
course.  Work  in  the  public  agency  in¬ 
cludes  such  activities  as  the  professor 
shall  designate.  Students  must  also  attend 
a  seminar  that  meets  intermittently  during 
the  semester.  Requirements  include  as¬ 
signed  readings,  participation  in  seminar 
meetings,  and  the  preparation  of  a  paper 
on  an  assigned  topic. 

A  minimum  of  150  hours  of  work  in 
the  public  agency  is  required.  This  work 
may  be  undertaken  in  the  fall,  spring,  or 
summer  of  an  academic  year. 

1 .  If  the  work  is  undertaken  during  the 
fall  or  spring,  the  student  must  enroll  in 
the  seminar  being  offered  in  the  same  se¬ 
mester. 

2.  If  the  field  work  is  undertaken  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  the  student  may  elect  to 
enroll  in  the  seminar  offered  either  the 
immediately  preceding  spring  (this  option 
is  not  available  to  first-year  students)  or 
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the  immediately  succeeding  fall.  Students 
undertaking  the  field  work  in  the  summer 
and  the  seminar  during  the  succeeding 
fall  must  contact  the  professor  teaching 
the  course  prior  to  commencing  the  field 
work  to  make  appropriate  arrangements 
for  participating  in  this  internship. 

Course  credit  will  be  awarded  only  on 
satisfactory  completion  of  both  the  field 
work  and  the  seminar  within  the  time 
frames  described  above.  A  student  earns 
3  units  of  credit  for  150  hours  of  field 
work  with  the  seminar  and  4  units  of 
credit  for  225  hours  of  field  work  with  the 
seminar.  Graded  credit/no  credit  only. 
(3-4  units) 

592AJ592B.  Poverty  Law  Seminar 
and  Internship — E.  Wright 

The  3-unit  seminar  focuses  on  law  relat¬ 
ing  to  problems  that  particularly  afflict  the 
poor  such  as  housing  and  welfare;  on  the 
systemic  constraints  that  impair  legal  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  poor;  and  on  the  potential 
strategies  for  providing  effective  legal  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  poor.  Students  may  register 
for  the  seminar  without  participating  in 
the  field  work  described  below,  but  regis¬ 
tration  priority  will  be  given  to  students 
who  also  participate  in  the  field  work. 

Requirements  for  the  seminar  include 
assigned  readings,  participation  in  semi¬ 
nar  meetings,  and  work  on  a  project  relat¬ 
ing  to  a  particular  poverty  law  problem. 
Students  may  earn  additional  academic 
credit  for  work  in  a  poverty  law  office 
(such  as  Community  Legal  Services  of 
Santa  Clara  County)  that  handles  civil 
matters  relating  to  typical  structural  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  poor.  This  field  work  must  be 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  Califor¬ 
nia  licensed  lawyer.  The  law  offices  and 
lawyers  are  screened  and  selected  by  the 
professor  teaching  the  seminar.  Work  in 
the  law  office  includes  such  activities  as 
the  professor  shall  designate. 

This  field  work  may  be  undertaken  in 
the  fall,  spring,  or  summer  of  an  academic 
year. 

1 .  If  the  field  work  is  undertaken  dur¬ 
ing  the  fall  of  an  academic  year,  the  stu¬ 
dent  must  concurrently  enroll  in  the  semi¬ 
nar  offered  that  same  fall. 


2.  If  the  field  work  is  undertaken  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  the  student  must  enroll  in 
the  seminar  offered  the  immediately  suc¬ 
ceeding  fall.  Students  undertaking  the 
field  work  in  the  summer  and  the  seminar 
during  the  immediately  succeeding  fall 
must  contact  the  professor  teaching  the 
course  prior  to  commencing  the  field 
work  to  make  appropriate  arrangements 
for  participating  in  this  internship. 

3.  If  the  field  work  is  undertaken  dur¬ 
ing  the  spring,  the  student  must  enroll  in 
the  seminar  offered  in  the  immediately 
preceding  fall. 

Credit  for  the  internship  will  be 
awarded  only  on  satisfactory  completion 
of  both  the  field  work  and  the  seminar 
within  the  time  frames  described  above. 

A  student  earns  1  unit  of  internship  credit 
for  75  hours  of  field  work,  2  units  of  in¬ 
ternship  credit  for  150  hours  of  field 
work,  and  3  units  of  internship  credit  for 
225  hours  of  field  work.  Internship  graded 
credit/no  credit  only.  (3-6  units) 

593A/593B.  Disability  Rights  and 
Disability  Rights  Clinic — 
Mayerson,  Wolinsky 

The  2-unit  course  (593 A)  focuses  on 
emerging  civil  rights  protections  for  the 
disabled  in  access  to  facilities,  employ¬ 
ment,  housing,  and  education.  It  intro¬ 
duces  students  to  specific  practical 
lawyering  skills  for  litigating  these  civil 
rights  cases.  Students  may  register  for  this 
course  without  participating  in  the  field 
work  described  below,  but  registration 
priority  is  given  to  students  who  also  par¬ 
ticipate  in  such  field  work. 

Students  enrolling  in  Disability  Rights 
may  earn  additional  academic  credit  for 
work  in  the  Disability  Rights  Clinic  (tech¬ 
nically,  the  Disability  Rights  Education 
and  Defense  Fund),  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  a 
public  interest  law  firm  advocating  civil 
rights  of  disabled  persons.  This  work  is 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  law¬ 
yers  who  staff  the  law  firm  and  teach 
Disability  Rights. 

A  student  earns  1-3  units  of  credit  for 
work  in  the  Disability  Rights  Clinic  at  the 
rate  of  50  hours/unit.  This  work  must  be 
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undertaken  concurrently  with  enrollment 
in  Disability  Rights.  Both  components 
graded  credit/no  credit  only.  (2-5  units) 

594AJ594B.  Seminar  in  Judicial 
Administration  and  Judicial 
Externship — Infantey  Shelton 

The  purpose  of  the  seminar  is  to  enable 
students  to  consider  and  discuss  a  variety 
of  issues  relating  to  the  administration  of 
justice,  which  they  will  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  observe  in  their  field  work,  includ¬ 
ing  the  philosophy  of  judging,  judicial 
ethics,  selection  of  judges,  limitations  on 
access  to  the  courts,  judicial  workload, 
and  court  management. 

A  student  may  earn  academic  credit  for 
work  as  an  extern  for  a  judge  or  for  an  en¬ 
tire  court  (hereafter,  field  work)  if  under¬ 
taken  in  conjunction  with  Seminar  in  Ju¬ 
dicial  Administration.  The  purpose  of  the 
field  work  is  to  afford  qualified  students 
the  opportunity  to  observe  and  participate 
in  the  functioning  of  either  a  trial  or  ap¬ 
pellate  court,  observe  and  critically  evalu¬ 
ate  the  work  of  attorneys  that  is  presented 
to  the  court,  observe  and  critically  evalu¬ 
ate  the  nature  and  quality  of  judicial  deci¬ 
sion  making,  and  refine  research  and  writ¬ 
ing  skills. 

A  student  may  participate  in  either  a 
part-time  judicial  externship  or  a 
semester-away  judicial  externship.  Inter¬ 
ested  students  should  obtain  information 
about  judges  and  courts  that  use  extems 
and  about  the  application  process  from 
the  associate  dean  of  student  services  well 
in  advance  of  the  anticipated  placement. 
The  associate  dean  of  student  services 
will  help  students  locate  and  secure  suit¬ 
able  placement.  Graded  credit/no  credit 
only.  (2-12  units) 

Part-time  Judicial  Externship  Stu¬ 
dents  may  earn  from  2-6  units  of  credit 
for  a  part-time  judicial  externship  by  (1) 
undertaking  field  work  with  a  judge  or 
court  screened  or  selected  by  the  director 
of  placement  acting  in  coordination  with 
the  professor  teaching  the  seminar,  and 
(2)  participating  in  the  seminar  in  Judicial 
Administration  that  will  generally  be  of¬ 
fered  in  both  the  fall  and  spring  semesters 
of  an  academic  year. 


Seminar  requirements  include  assigned 
readings,  participation  in  seminar  meet¬ 
ings,  and  the  preparation  of  a  paper  on  an 
assigned  topic. 

A  minimum  of  75  hours  of  field  work 
is  required.  This  work  may  be  undertaken 
in  the  fall,  spring,  or  summer  of  an  aca¬ 
demic  year.  If  the  field  work  is  under¬ 
taken  during  the  fall  or  spring,  the  student 
must  enroll  in  the  seminar  being  offered 
in  the  same  semester.  If  the  field  work  is 
undertaken  during  the  summer,  the  stu¬ 
dent  must  enroll  in  the  seminar  offered 
during  the  summer. 

Credit  for  the  program  will  be  awarded 
only  on  satisfactory  completion  of  both 
the  field  work  and  the  seminar  within  the 
time  frames  described  above. 

Students  earn  2  units  of  credit  for  75 
hours  of  field  work  with  the  seminar;  and 
1  additional  unit,  to  a  maximum  of  6  total 
units,  for  each  additional  75  hours  of  field 
work  with  the  seminar  (e.g.,  a  maximum 
number  of  6  units  earned  by  enrollment  in 
course  594A  plus  375  hours  of  field 
work). 

Semester- Away  Judicial  Externship 
Students  may  earn  12  units  of  credit  for 
a  semester-away  judicial  externship  by 
(1)  undertaking  field  work  with  a  judge  or 
court  screened  or  selected  by  the  director 
of  placement  acting  in  coordination  with 
the  professor  teaching  the  seminar  de¬ 
scribed  above,  and  (2)  participating  in  the 
seminar.  They  must  also  work  full-time  as 
an  extern  from  the  beginning  of  either  the 
fall  or  spring  semester  of  an  academic 
year  until  the  end  of  the  examination  pe¬ 
riod  for  that  semester  and  must  enroll  in 
594A  in  the  same  semester  in  which  the 
field  work  is  undertaken. 

595.  Financial  Institutions 
Internship — Carbone 

Work  with  the  district  counsel  in  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Thrift  Supervision  (OTS)  for  the 
1 1th  District.  The  OTS  District  Office  su¬ 
pervises  and  examines  savings  and  loans 
in  the  11th  District,  which  includes  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  district  counsel  provides  legal 
advice  to  the  agency  officials  responsible 
for  the  supervision  and  examination.  Stu¬ 
dent  interns  work  with  OTS  lawyers  and 
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have  the  opportunity  to  (1)  participate  in 
meetings  with  agency  officials  (the  client 
in  this  context)  and,  in  some  cases,  sav¬ 
ings  and  loans  representatives;  (2)  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  development  of  supervisory 
strategy  for  dealing  with  problem  institu¬ 
tions  (both  the  legal  and  nonlegal  compo¬ 
nents);  (3)  advise  agency  officials  as  to 
the  extent  of  their  legal  authority  and  of 


the  available  legal  options  in  dealing  with 
problem  institutions;  (4)  draft  documents, 
including,  in  some  cases,  supervisory  pro¬ 
posals;  and/or  (5)  assist  with  legal  re¬ 
search.  Students  must  have  taken  or  be 
enrolled  concurrently  in  Financial  Institu¬ 
tions  (261).  Graded  credit/no  credit  only. 
(1-3  units) 


MINICOURSES 

Minicourses  are  of  shorter  duration  and  provide  fewer  units  than  the  more  tradi¬ 
tional  courses.  Some  are  taught  in  less  than  a  full  semester;  most  are  taught 
throughout  a  semester  but  for  only  short  weekly  periods.  The  courses  include 
surveys  of  areas  of  law  for  students  not  concerned  with  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
field.  They  also  include  courses  of  limited  scope  and  courses  in  fields  of  legal 
interest  not  customarily  considered  in  law  schools. 


600.  Choice  of  Law — Jimenez, 

E.  Wright 

Abbreviated  coverage  of  the  choice  of 
law  material  from  the  traditional  courses 
in  conflict  of  law.  Does  not  cover  such 
topics  as  the  Erie  Doctrine,  jurisdiction, 
recognition  of  judgments,  and  divorce 
and  domestic  relations,  which  are  nor¬ 
mally  taught  in  course  220.  A  student 
may  not  take  both  220  and  600.  (1  unit) 

601.  International  Law — Kiss, 
Shelton 

Treatment  of  a  current  issue  in  interna¬ 
tional  law.  Preparation  of  student  memo¬ 
randa  required.  (1  unit) 

602.  Mediation:  Theory  and  Practice 
— Adair ;  Berg ,  D.  Peterson 

Unique  and  comprehensive  40-hour  me¬ 
diation  training  designed  for  practitioners 
and  students  who  intend  to  develop  ex¬ 
pertise  in  the  emerging  area  of  dispute 
resolution.  Through  a  combined  format  of 
lectures,  panels,  discussions,  experiential 
role  plays,  and  extensive  coaching  ses¬ 
sions,  participants  practice  mediation 
techniques  and  receive  feedback  from  ex¬ 
perienced  mediators.  Permission  of  in¬ 
structor  required  for  enrollment;  prefer¬ 
ence  will  be  given  to  students  who  have 


taken  or  are  enrolled  in  Dispute  Resolu¬ 
tion  or  Interviewing,  Counseling,  and 
Mediation.  (1  unit) 

605.  Natural  Resources — Glancy 

Legal  rules  regarding  ownership  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  such  natural  resources  as 
water,  minerals,  oil  and  gas,  timber,  and 
wildlife.  A  scaled-down  survey  version  of 
course  230.  Content  is  designed  to  com¬ 
plement,  but  does  not  duplicate,  course 
414.  (1  unit) 

606.  Trusts 

Survey  of  private  and  charitable  trust  law; 
introduction  to  trust  fundamentals  and 
fiduciary  concept;  spendthrift,  discre¬ 
tionary,  support,  protective,  savings  ac¬ 
count,  and  life  insurance  trusts;  pour-over 
concept,  policy  issues  and  rules  of  con¬ 
struction;  resulting  and  constructive 
trusts;  deviation  and  termination;  and, 
time  permitting,  introduction  to  fiduciary 
administration.  (1  unit) 

608.  International  Environmental 
Law — Kiss 

Problems  of  transfrontier  pollution  and 
efforts  to  prevent  and  remedy  damage 
through  bilateral  and  multilateral  arrange¬ 
ments.  Focus  on  water  and  air  pollution, 
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preservation  of  endangered  species,  and 
the  interrelated  ecosystem.  The  work  of 
international  organizations  such  as  the 
United  Nations  Environmental  Program, 
OECD,  and  Common  Market.  ( 1  unit) 

609.  Statutory  Analysis — E.  Wright 

Introduction  to  the  various  approaches 
used  to  interpret  statutes.  Students  are 
asked  to  develop  the  “ideal  approach”  to 
statutory  interpretation.  (1-3  units) 

610.  Representing  the  Spanish- 
Speaking  Client — Saucedo 

Includes  a  conversational  and  a  written 
component.  The  conversational  compo¬ 
nent  focuses  on  attorney-client  communi¬ 
cation  in  the  context  of  criminal,  landlord/ 
tenant,  family,  administrative,  and  immi¬ 
gration  matters.  The  written  component 
focuses  on  letters  to  clients.  The  exam  in¬ 
cludes  a  taped  interview  with  a  client.  A 
basic  working  knowledge  of  Spanish  is 
required,  but  student  need  not  be  a  native 
speaker.  Graded  credit/no  credit  only. 

(1  unit) 

611.  Advanced  Criminal 
Procedure — Margolin 

Advanced  issues  relating  to  a  murder 
trial,  appellate  issues  and  in  limine  mo¬ 
tions,  forensics  (scientific  evidence  and 
other  current  evidence  issues),  ethics,  and 


the  art  of  asking  questions.  Take-home 
exam.  Written  paper  may  satisfy  upper- 
division  writing  requirement.  Graded 
credit/no  credit.  (1  unit) 

612.  International  Organizations — 
Kiss 

Condensed  version  of  course  218.  (1  unit) 

613.  Real  Estate  Brokers — Mertens 

Survey  of  the  law  involving  real  estate 
brokers.  Covers  listing  agreements,  com¬ 
missions,  disclosures,  and  dual  agency. 
Includes  discussion  of  brokers’  and  con¬ 
sumers’  rights  and  remedies.  Emphasizes 
California  law.  (1  unit) 

626.  Computers,  Crime,  and 
Privacy — Friedman 

Examines  traditional  issues  of  computer 
crime  and  the  protection  of  individual  pri¬ 
vacy  against  the  threat  posed  by  large  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  collections  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Also  considers  the  issues  raised  by 
encryption  and  related  technologies,  as 
well  as  the  consequences,  good  and  bad, 
of  a  world  of  strong  privacy.  Topics  in¬ 
clude  the  Hacker  Crackdown,  the  Clipper 
Chip  and  PGP  controversies,  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  intellectual  property  under 
strong  privacy.  Paper  required.  (3  units) 


LAW  REVIEWS 


798.  Law  Review 

The  Santa  Clara  Law  Review  is  a  legal 
periodical  edited  by  Santa  Clara  Univer¬ 
sity  law  students.  Law  Review  member¬ 
ship  is  normally  open  to  students  who 
achieve  a  cumulative  grade  point  average 
(GPA)  of  2.67  after  their  first  year  (or 
who  achieve  that  cumulative  GPA  at  the 
end  of  the  first  semester  of  their  second 
year  based  on  the  grades  achieved  during 
the  first  three  semesters)  and  successfully 
complete  a  candidacy  program.  Certain 


positions  on  the  Board  of  Editors  require 
a  3.0  GPA. 

Each  board  of  student  editors  serves  a 
one-year  term  and  publishes  four  issues 
of  the  Review.  The  Law  Review  informs 
its  subscribers  of  emerging  legal  trends 
and  developments  and  presents  new  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  analysis  of  current  legal 
problems.  Each  issue  contains  articles 
contributed  by  legal  professionals,  law 
professors,  and  student  editors.  Graded 
credit/no  credit  only.  (1-4  units) 
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799.  Computer  and  High 

Technology  Law  Journal 

The  Computer  and  High  Technology  Law 
Journal,  a  biannual  publication,  provides 
a  practical  resource  for  the  high-technol¬ 
ogy  industry  and  the  corresponding  legal 
community.  It  covers  such  topics  as  intel¬ 
lectual  property  (patent,  trademark,  copy¬ 
right,  and  trade  secret);  technology  licens¬ 
ing;  telecommunications;  contract  and 
tort  liability  for  technology  failures;  em¬ 
ployer/employee  relations  and  unfair 
competition;  venture  capital  and  other 
financing;  computer  crime  and  privacy; 


biotechnology;  and  hazardous  waste  man¬ 
agement.  Membership  is  normally  open 
to  students  who  achieve  a  cumulative 
GPA  of  2.67  after  their  first  year  (or  who 
achieve  that  cumulative  GPA  at  the  end  of 
the  first  semester  of  their  second  year 
based  on  the  grades  achieved  during  the 
first  three  semesters).  Eligibility  for  the 
Board  of  Editors  requires  a  publishable 
comment  and  50  hours  of  production 
work.  Certain  positions  on  the  Board  of 
Editors  require  a  3.0  GPA.  Graded 
credit/no  credit  only.  (1-4  units) 


OVERSEAS  SUMMER  COURSES 


802-807.  Hong  Kong/Beijing 
815-839.  Oxford 
861-869.  Tokyo 
870-874.  Seoul 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 


881-886.  Singapore/Bangkok/ 
Ho  Chi  Minh  City / 
Kuala  Lumpur 

900-905.  Geneva/Strasbourg 

931-933.  Budapest 


Summer  Session 

Summer  session  law  courses  on  campus  and  overseas  are  open  to  students  who 
have  satisfactorily  completed  the  first  year  of  law  study. 

Summer  session  courses  may  be  credited  toward  the  professional  degree,  and 
time  so  spent  may  be  counted  as  part  of  the  required  portion  of  residence  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  residency  rules.  Students  may  find  it  advantageous  to  take  one  or 
more  courses  offered  in  the  summer  so  they  may  elect  advanced  or  specialized 
courses  in  the  third  (or  fourth)  year. 


Academic  Success  Program 

Because  analytical  and  nonanalytical  factors  may  interfere  with  law  school 
achievement,  the  Academic  Success  Program  (ASP)  offers  personal  and  aca¬ 
demic  assistance  to  all  first-year  students.  The  first-year  program  seeks  to  achieve 
various  goals  by  offering  a  number  of  components  that  are  structured  in  different 
ways.  All  students  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  some  form  of  ASP:  ori¬ 
entation,  small  group  study,  workshops,  and  to  meet  with  successful  upper- 
division  students. 

The  law  school  faculty,  consistent  with  goals  articulated  by  Santa  Clara  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  American  Bar  Association,  and  law  schools  across  the  country,  are 
committed  to  redressing  the  underrepresentation  of  minorities  in  the  legal 
profession.  In  addition,  the  faculty  make  special  academic  support  available  to 
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entering  students  who  require  additional  assistance  to  develop  further  their  ana¬ 
lytical  and  writing  skills.  Thus,  several  components  of  the  first-year  program  are 
structured  to  foster  a  sense  of  community  for  minority  students  and  assist  them 
in  their  adjustment  to  law  school  and  the  legal  profession.  These  components  also 
assist  students  with  disabilities  and  other  students  who  would  especially  benefit 
from  different  forms  of  academic  support  after  having  been  identified  through  the 
admissions  process  or  recommended  by  instructors  based  on  evaluation  of  in¬ 
terim  first-year  work. 

In  all  components,  ASP  focuses  op  the  process  involved  in  developing  and  re¬ 
fining  the  analytical  and  writing  skills  necessary  to  succeed  in  law  school.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  ASP  employs  different  teaching  methods  to  address  students’  varied  back¬ 
grounds  and  learning  styles  that  can  affect  their  learning  process  and  ultimate 
performance  in  law  school. 

East  San  Jose  Community  Law  Center 

The  East  San  Jose  Community  Law  Center  is  a  project  of  the  School  of  Law 
in  collaboration  with  the  Asian  Law  Alliance,  the  Employment  Law  Center  of  the 
Legal  Aid  Society  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Santa  Clara 
County.  The  center  was  started  in  the  fall  of  1993  as  a  volunteer  effort  of  La  Raza 
law  students  to  assist  day  laborers  to  file  claims  for  unpaid  wages.  Based  on  the 
success  of  the  project  and  the  demonstrated  need  of  the  workers,  the  law  school 
obtained  two  federal  grants,  as  well  as  substantial  contributions  from  the  com¬ 
munity,  to  expand  the  center’s  work.  Legal  assistance  is  now  provided  in  the  areas 
of  employment,  immigration,  temporary  restraining  orders  for  battered  spouses, 
and  consumer  protection.  Students  volunteer  time  at  the  center  to  gain  valuable 
hands-on  legal  experience  or  may  obtain  credit  for  work  done  at  the  center  as  the 
internship  component  of  the  Poverty  Law  Seminar. 

International  Law 

The  Institute  of  International  and  Comparative  Law  sponsors  Summer  Law 
Study  Abroad  programs  in  Strasbourg,  France;  Budapest,  Hungary;  Geneva, 
Switzerland;  Oxford,  England;  Hong  Kong;  Beijing,  PRC;  Singapore;  Seoul, 
Korea;  Bangkok,  Thailand;  Ho  Chi  Minh  City,  Vietnam;  Kuala  Lumpur, 
Malaysia;  and  Tokyo,  Japan.  Each  program  is  unique  because  it  strives  for  the 
maximum  integration  of  students  into  the  host  institution  and  culture.  Faculty  is 
drawn  from  English-speaking  local  experts.  All  the  programs,  with  the  exception 
of  Oxford,  offer  internships  with  law  offices,  corporations,  or  groups  particularly 
suited  to  give  students  on-site  observation  and  participation  in  international  law. 
The  Oxford  Program  is  taught  in  the  one-to-one  Oxford  tutorial  method  by  Ox¬ 
ford  University’s  superb  law  faculty.  In  addition  to  tutorial  courses,  a  limited 
number  of  places  are  available  for  lectures  and  a  moot  court  with  Gray’s  Inn. 

The  institute  also  sponsors  the  Program  in  United  States  Law  for  Foreign 
Lawyers,  publishes  books  on  international  law,  and  hosts  visiting  scholars  from 
foreign  countries. 
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J.D.-MBA  Combined  Degree  Program 

The  J.D.-MBA  Combined  Degree  Program  offers  students  the  opportunity  to 
earn  both  degrees  in  a  full-time  program  lasting  three  and  one-half  to  four  years, 
a  savings  in  time  and  tuition. 

The  dual  degree  prepares  students  to  approach  problems  from  the  perspectives 
of  both  businessperson  and  lawyer.  Students  learn  to  design  and  formulate  effec¬ 
tive  solutions  to  problems  that  will  meet  all  legal  requirements  and,  in  addition, 
permit  business  clients  to  obtain  their  business  objectives. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  program  plan  a  specific  individualized  academic 
course  of  study  with  the  program  advisers.  No  undergraduate  business  courses 
are  required.  Students  who  have  taken  business  courses  may  have  certain  course 
requirements  waived. 

Under  a  typical  schedule,  students  complete  the  program  and  receive  both  de¬ 
grees  in  three  and  one-half  to  four  years.  The  first  year  is  spent  exclusively  in  the 
School  of  Law.  Thereafter,  work  is  taken  concurrently  in  the  Leavey  School  of 
Business  and  Administration  and  the  School  of  Law. 

Public  Interest  Law  Program 

The  Public  Interest  Law  Program  is  a  certificate  program  offering  students 
training,  counseling,  and  support  for  public  interest  careers.  The  program  gives 
students  an  overview  of  the  various  ways  they  can  advance  the  interests  of  the 
poor,  people  of  color,  people  with  disabilities,  the  elderly,  and  other  groups  that 
lack  equal  access  to  the  legal  system. 

The  program’s  benefits  include  individual  academic  and  career  counseling;  re¬ 
ceipt  of  The  Advocate,  a  monthly  newsletter  that  includes  articles  and  listings  of 
employment  opportunities;  use  of  the  Public  Interest  Employment  Service  coor¬ 
dinated  by  the  Public  Interest  Clearinghouse;  assistance  in  organizing  events  that 
promote  law  school  public  interest  issues;  and  a  special  graduation  ceremony  on 
completion  of  the  requirements.  Graduates  of  the  program,  Public  Interest  Schol¬ 
ars,  receive  a  Public  Interest  Law  Program  Certificate  and  the  Public  Interest  Job 
Alert!  free  for  one  year.  Students  should  refer  to  the  Specialty  Certificates  section 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter  for  qualifying  requirements. 

The  program  is  coordinated  through  the  Public  Interest  Clearinghouse  and 
sponsored  by  four  Bay  area  law  schools:  Golden  Gate  University  School  of  Law, 
Hastings  College  of  the  Law,  University  of  California  at  Davis  King  Hall  School 
of  Law,  and  Santa  Clara  University  School  of  Law. 

Interdisciplinary  Program  in  Counseling 

Law  students  may  enroll  in  selected  graduate  counseling  courses  for  credit. 
The  study  of  counseling  skills  is  relevant  to  interviewing  and  counseling  clients 
in  various  contexts,  including  family,  criminal,  or  debt  problems. 
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Law  Consortium 

By  agreement  with  the  University  of  San  Francisco,  Golden  Gate  University, 
University  of  Califomia-Davis,  and  University  of  California  Hastings  College  of 
the  Law,  students  enrolled  at  Santa  Clara  University  School  of  Law  may  take  a 
limited  number  of  courses  at  these  institutions.  Normally,  a  student  may  elect  one 
course  each  semester  from  among  the  courses  offered  by  the  four  schools. 

Edwin  A.  Heafey  Jr.  Center  for  Trial  and  Appellate  Advocacy 

The  center  coordinates  the  teaching  of  advocacy  programs  and  arranges  spe¬ 
cial  events,  such  as  the  annual  visit  of  a  distinguished  advocate-in-residence  and 
regular  visits  by  the  California  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  6th  District  and  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  9th  Circuit. 

Voluntary  Pro  Bono  Program 

Santa  Clara  University  School  of  Law  is  firmly  committed  to  the  principle  that 
all  lawyers  owe  an  obligation  to  provide  their  services  on  a  voluntary  basis  to 
those  in  need  and  that  this  obligation  begins  in  law  school.  The  Voluntary  Pro 
Bono  Program,  located  at  the  Law  School  Clinic,  encourages  and  facilitates  vol¬ 
untary  pro  bono  services  of  Santa  Clara  law  students,  teaming  them  with  School 
of  Law  alumni  to  provide  services  in  a  wide  variety  of  settings,  including  legal 
services  offices  and  public  interest  organizations.  Students  who  perform  50  hours 
of  volunteer  work  in  a  year  receive  special  recognition. 

Specialty  Certificates 

The  International  Law  and  the  High-Technology  Law  certificates  require  a 
minimum  grade  of  C+  for  any  course  counting  toward  the  certificate.  In  addition, 
the  overall  GPA  in  courses  counting  toward  the  certificate  must  be  B-  (3.0)  or 
higher.  All  work  must  have  been  taken  for  a  letter  grade  whenever  possible,  and 
all  academic  work  must  be  taken  at  Santa  Clara  University  School  of  Law  unless 
prior  approval  is  granted  by  the  director  of  the  program.  Approved  credit  from 
other  institutions  may  be  applied  toward  a  certificate  only  if  a  grade  of  C+  or 
higher  was  earned,  and  those  credits  applied  from  other  institutions  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  only  as  a  C+  for  purposes  of  calculating  the  certificate  GPA.  The  special 
requirements  for  each  certificate  are  set  out  below. 

International  Law  Certificate  To  qualify  for  this  certificate,  students  must 
complete  the  following  courses:  Public  International  Law  and  International  Busi¬ 
ness  Transactions.  Students  must  complete  an  additional  6  units  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  International  Human  Rights,  International  Environmental  Law,  Law  of 
the  Commons,  International  Organizations,  Chinese  Trade  and  Investment  Law, 
Technology  Licensing,  International  Antitrust,  International  Taxation,  European 
Economic  Community  Law,  Law  of  War,  and  Comparative  Law.  One  unit  of 
credit  may  also  be  earned  for  participation  in  the  Jessup  Moot  Court  competition. 
Finally,  1  unit  of  credit  may  be  earned  in  directed  research  with  the  director. 
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Students  must  also  complete  one  of  the  School  of  Law  summer  overseas 
sessions. 

Students  must  satisfactorily  complete  an  original  piece  of  writing  through  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  Jessup  Moot  Court  competition  or  Law  Review  or  by  submitting 
a  class  paper.  The  subject  matter  of  the  writing  must  be  approved  by  the  director 
of  the  program,  and  the  paper  must  satisfy  the  standards  for  the  upper-division 
writing  requirement. 

Among  recommended  courses,  which  do  not  count  toward  the  certificate,  are 
Immigration  Law,  Dispute  Resolution,  Public  Remedies,  Federal  Courts,  Con¬ 
flicts  of  Laws,  Antitrust,  and  Administrative  Law.  It  is  also  recommended  that, 
by  graduation,  students  be  proficient  in  a  foreign  language. 

For  good  cause,  the  director,  in  consultation  with  the  dean,  may  modify  or 
waive  a  requirement  for  the  certificate. 

High-Technology  Law  Certificate  Students  must  take  a  minimum  of  13  units 
from  courses  designated  by  the  High-Technology  Advisory  Board.  Students  must 
take  two  fro\m  among  the  following  four  courses:  Patents,  Copyright,  Protection 
of  Intellectual  Property,  and  Unfair  Competition. 

The  remaining  units  may  be  taken  from  among  the  following:  Antitrust  Law, 
Technology  Licensing,  International  Business  Transactions,  Patent  Law  Practice, 
Venture  Capital,  Legal  Concerns  of  Start-up  Businesses,  Biotechnology  and  the 
Law,  Government  Contracts,  Seminar  in  Computer  Law  (either  at  Santa  Clara,  at 
Santa  Clara’s  Oxford  program,  or  both),  Seminar  in  International  Antitrust, 
Patents,  Copyright,  Protection  of  Intellectual  Property  (either  here  as  a  3-unit 
course,  at  Santa  Clara’s  Tokyo  summer  program  as  a  2-unit  course,  or  both),  and 
Unfair  Competition. 

Students  must  complete  an  original  piece  of  writing,  the  academic  require¬ 
ments  of  which  must  satisfy  the  standards  for  the  upper-division  writing  require¬ 
ment,  and  the  subject  matter  of  which  is  approved  by  the  director  of  the  program. 

Public  Interest  Law  Certificate  Students  must  earn  a  minimum  number  of 
credits  from  an  approved  course  list,  which  is  available  each  year  in  the  Public 
Interest  Program  Packet.  Students  may  also  receive  credit  toward  the  certificate 
for  courses  not  included  on  the  list  with  approval  by  the  faculty  adviser.  Students 
may  enroll  in  courses  at  other  schools  participating  in  the  Public  Interest  Pro¬ 
gram;  however,  they  must  first  contact  the  law  school’s  dean  of  students,  the  reg¬ 
istrar  at  the  other  school,  and  the  program  staff  at  the  Public  Interest  Clearing¬ 
house. 

Students  are  also  required  to  complete  a  public  interest  practicum,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  150  hours  of  supervised  legal  work  in  a  public  interest  or  government  of¬ 
fice.  The  work  can  be  paid,  volunteer,  and/or  for  clinical  units.  The  Clearinghouse 
staff  is  available  to  help  students  find  an  appropriate  placement. 

Finally,  students  must  complete  25  hours  of  on-campus  work  designed  to 
promote  public  interest  on  campus  or  support  campus  projects  that  benefit  the 
community. 
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Selected  Academic  Rules 


This  section  contains  selected  academic  rules.  The  Law  Student  Handbook  con¬ 
tains  a  complete  set  of  academic  rules. 

GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS 

In  order  to  graduate,  a  student  must 

1 .  receive  credit  for  the  courses  prescribed  by  the  law  faculty  and  complete  a 
minimum  of  86  semester  units  (only  a  limited  number  of  these  units  may 
be  earned  in  internships,  judicial  externships,  and  counseling  courses  in  the 
Division  of  Counseling  Psychology  and  Education); 

2.  meet  the  upper-division  writing  requirement; 

3.  obtain  a  cumulative  grade  point  average  (GPA)  of  2.33  for  all  law  school 
work; 

4.  fulfill  the  residency  requirements  of  three  academic  years  in  the  full-time 
division  or  four  academic  years  in  the  part-time  division;  and 

5.  file  a  Candidate  for  the  Degree  of  Juris  Doctor  petition  with  the  Records 
Office  of  the  School  of  Law  in  the  final  semester. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Law  are  not  permitted  to  take  the  California  State 
Bar  Examination  before  they  have  successfully  completed  the  course  of  study 
prescribed  for  the  J.D.  degree  and  until  successful  completion  has  been  certified 
by  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Law.  Immediate  expulsion  will  result  if  this  re¬ 
quirement  is  violated. 

COURSE  LOAD 

First-year  students  may  not  take  less  than  the  full  schedule  of  courses  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  faculty.  Second-  and  third-year  students  registered  in  the  full-time 
division  may  not  take  fewer  than  12  or  more  than  16  units  of  credit  a  semester.  In 
the  part-time  division,  students  may  not  take  fewer  than  8  or  more  than  12  units 
of  credit  a  semester. 

RESIDENCY  REQUIREMENT 

In  order  to  graduate,  a  student  must  complete  six  full-time  residency  semes¬ 
ters  or  eight  part-time  residency  semesters  or  a  combination  of  two  academic  pe¬ 
riods  to  equal  either  six  full-time  residency  semesters  or  eight  part-time  residency 
semesters.  One  full-time  semester  requires  12  or  more  units  while  registered  in 
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the  full-time  division;  one  part-time  semester  requires  8  to  12  units  while  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  part-time  division;  two  academic  periods  totaling  a  minimum  of 
12  units  equal  one  full-time  semester  of  residence;  two  academic  periods  total¬ 
ing  8  to  11  units  equal  one  part-time  semester  of  residence.  The  residency  re¬ 
quirement  may  also  be  met  by  attending  three  full-time  semesters  and  four  part- 
time  semesters  or  four  full-time  semesters  and  three  part-time  semesters. 

UPPER-DIVISION  WRITING  REQUIREMENT 

After  the  first  year,  each  student  must  complete  a  writing  project  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  a  faculty  member.  The  requirement  can  be  met  in  one  of  several 
ways:  papers  required  in  a  course  or  seminar;  a  Law  Review  comment;  a  moot 
court  brief;  a  paper  written  for  Individual  Research  (course  298);  or  completion 
of  Legal  Analysis  and  Writing  (course  373). 

GRADING 

The  grading  system  is  as  follows: 


C  =  2.33 
C-  =  2.00 
D+  =  1 .67 
D  =  1.33 
D-  =  1.00 
F  =0.00 


A  =4.33 
A-  =  4.00 
B+  =  3.67 
B  =  3.33 
B-  =  3.00 
C+  =  2.67 


The  A  range  denotes  outstanding  scholarship;  the  B  range  indicates  above- 
average  work;  the  C  and  C+  indicate  work  demonstrating  professional  compe¬ 
tence;  C-  and  D  describe  work  that  is  below  the  range  of  professional  com¬ 
petence  but  sufficient  for  residence  credit.  F  is  failing  work,  unsatisfactory  for 
both  scholastic  and  residence  credit.  A  student’s  academic  standing  is  determined 
by  the  GPA,  which  is  determined  by  dividing  the  total  grade  points  scored  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  above  norms  (e.g.,  A  =  4.33;  B  =  3.33;  C  =  2.33)  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  units  of  graded  work  attempted. 

After  the  first  year,  students  may  elect  to  take  up  to  4  credit  units  of  elective 
courses  pass/no  pass  (P/NP)  each  semester  up  to  a  maximum  of  12  credit  units. 
If  the  student’s  work  in  the  course  demonstrates  at  least  professional  competence 
(C  or  better),  it  is  graded  P;  otherwise  it  is  graded  NP.  NP  work  is  not  counted  to¬ 
ward  the  hours  required  for  graduation.  In  courses  in  which  no  letter  grades  are 
awarded,  the  designation  credit/no  credit  (C/NC)  appears. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  academic  year  and  of  every  academic  year  thereafter, 
students  must  achieve  and  maintain  a  cumulative  GPA  of  2.33  for  all  completed 
courses.  An  academic  year  consists  of  any  two  consecutive  semesters  whether  or 
not  they  count  toward  residency.  A  student  must  maintain  a  cumulative  GPA  of 
2.33  or  higher  in  order  to  graduate.  No  student  will  be  permitted  to  register  for 
any  summer  session  with  a  cumulative  GPA  lower  than  2.33. 
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ATTENDANCE 

Regular  attendance  at  classes  is  required.  The  consequence  for  excessive  ab¬ 
sence  may  be  either  the  lowering  of  a  final  course  grade  or  the  dropping  of  a 
student  from  a  course;  each  faculty  member  will  choose  which  consequence  is 
appropriate  in  a  particular  case.  A  student  dropped  from  a  first-year  course  for 
excessive  absence  will  receive  an  F  for  the  course.  Dropping  a  student  from  a 
course  may  jeopardize  residence  credit. 

Students  may  not  register  for  courses  if  meeting  times  overlap  in  whole  or 
in  part. 

STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

Law  study  is  hard,  full-time  work.  The  law  program  is  predicated  on  full¬ 
time  students’  holding  minimal  employment  and  part-time  students’  holding  only 
ordinary  employment. 

Full-time  students  may  not  hold  employment  for  more  than  20  hours  a  week. 

The  School  of  Law  is  sympathetic  to  students  with  limited  funds,  but  its  full¬ 
time  programs  cannot  be  varied  to  accommodate  working  students.  Those  who 
need  to  work  more  than  20  hours  a  week  should  enroll  in  the  part-time  program. 
It  is  recommended  that  part-time  students  reduce  their  work  schedules  to  less  than 
the  normal  40-hour  week.  Law  study  is,  in  any  event,  incompatible  with  em¬ 
ployment  that  requires  after-hours  work. 

The  University  maintains  Career  Services  and  the  Law  Career  Services  Office 
on  campus  to  help  students  secure  part-time  work. 

DISQUALIFICATION 

Any  student  who  has  been  disqualified  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  with  a  grade- 
point  average  between  2.32  and  2.20,  inclusive,  will  be  allowed  to  continue  on 
probation.  A  student  who  has  been  disqualified  for  the  first  time  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  or  thereafter  with  a  grade  point  average  between  2.32  and  2.20,  in¬ 
clusive,  may  be  allowed  to  continue  on  probation.  No  student  who  has  been  dis¬ 
qualified  at  the  end  of  any  year  with  a  grade  point  average  below  2.20  may  be 
readmitted. 

All  eligible  students  must  petition  the  Faculty  Probation  Committee.  The  com¬ 
mittee  will  set  probation  conditions  for  those  disqualified  first-year  students  who 
are  eligible;  will  decide  whether  or  not  those  disqualified  for  the  first  time  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year  or  thereafter  who  are  eligible  should  be  readmitted;  and, 
if  so,  what  probation  conditions  should  be  set.  Determinations  of  the  Faculty  Pro¬ 
bation  Committee  are  final,  and  no  further  appeal  will  be  permitted.  All  students 
placed  on  probation  will  remain  on  probation  as  long  as  they  comply  with  pro¬ 
bation  conditions,  until  the  completion  of  graduation  requirements.  Compliance 
with  probation  conditions  will  be  reviewed  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  Proba¬ 
tion  conditions  will  include  a  requirement  that  the  student  achieve  a  2.33  cumu¬ 
lative  grade  point  average  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  probation  and  each  year 
thereafter.  An  academic  year  consists  of  any  two  consecutive  semesters,  whether 
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or  not  they  count  toward  residency.  Failure  to  comply  with  this  condition  will  re¬ 
sult  in  permanent  disqualification.  Additional  probation  conditions  may  be  set  by 
the  Faculty  Probation  Committee.  Failure  to  comply  with  any  additional  proba¬ 
tion  conditions  may  result  in  permanent  disqualification.  The  probation  policy 
is  under  review  and  subject  to  change. 

PROFESSIONAL  RESPONSIBILITY  AND  INTEGRITY 

Honesty,  integrity,  and  a  sense  of  mutual  trust  are  essential  in  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession.  Students  preparing  to  enter  the  profession  should  be  aware  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  these  qualities  and  should  conduct  themselves  honestly  in  all  their 
professional  activities,  including  the  School  of  Law.  Cheating,  plagiarizing,  or 
otherwise  falsifying  results  of  academic  work  or  study  are  prohibited.  In  addition, 
providing  false  or  misleading  information  to  the  University  concerning  an  ad¬ 
mission  or  a  scholarship  application,  a  job  resume  or  job  application,  or  any  other 
activity  is  forbidden.  Violation  of  these  rules  constitutes  grounds  for  discipline 
by  the  School  of  Law.  Discipline  may  include,  but  is  not  limited  to,  suspension 
from  certain  student  activities,  suspension  from  the  School  of  Law,  and  expul¬ 
sion.  Additionally,  an  instructor  may  impose  academic  sanctions  for  a  violation 
that  casts  doubt  on  the  integrity  of  a  student’s  academic  work.  Academic  sanc¬ 
tions  may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  a  course  grade  of  F.  A  student  who  re¬ 
ceives  an  unsatisfactory  grade  as  a  result  of  academic  dishonesty  is  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  re-examine  in  that  subject.  The  student  honor  code  can  be  found  in  the  Law 
Student  Handbook  and  the  University  Graduate  Student  Handbook. 

STUDENT  RECORDS 

University  policy  relating  to  student  records  complies  with  the  Family  Edu¬ 
cational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974  (FERPA).  Accordingly,  the  University 
may  release  directory  information  to  any  person  on  request,  unless  the  student  re¬ 
quests  in  writing  that  directory  information  be  kept  confidential.  A  student’s  di¬ 
rectory  information  is  designated  as  follows: 

1.  Name 

2.  Gender 

3.  Address  (campus,  local,  and/or  permanent) 

4.  Telephone  number 

5.  Date  and  place  of  birth 

6.  Major  field  of  study,  classification,  dates  of  attendance,  degrees,  and  hon¬ 
ors  received 

7.  Most  recent  previous  educational  institution  attended 

8.  Participation  in  officially  recognized  activities,  including  intercollegiate 
athletics 

9.  Name,  weight,  and  height  of  participants  on  intercollegiate  athletic  teams 

During  the  registration  period  and  throughout  the  academic  year,  students  may 
request  in  writing,  through  the  Student  Records  Office,  that  directory  information 
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be  kept  confidential.  Once  filed,  the  request  remains  in  effect  until  the  beginning 
of  the  next  academic  year,  or  a  shorter  period  if  designated  by  the  student. 

Certain  records  are  excluded  by  law  from  inspection,  specifically  those  cre¬ 
ated  or  maintained  by  a  physician,  psychiatrist,  or  psychologist  in  connection 
with  the  treatment  or  counseling  of  a  student.  Parents’  financial  information,  in¬ 
cluding  statements  submitted  with  scholarship  applications,  is  also  excluded  by 
law  from  inspection.  Third  parties  may  not  have  access  to  educational  records  or 
other  information  pertaining  to  students  without  the  written  consent  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  student  about  whom  the  information  is  sought. 

Former  or  current  borrowers  of  funds  from  any  Title  IV  student  loan  program 
should  note  carefully  that  requests  for  nondisclosure  of  information  will  have  no 
effect  on  preventing  Santa  Clara  University  from  releasing  information  pertinent 
to  employment,  enrollment  status,  current  address,  and  loan  account  status  to  a 
school  lender,  subsequent  holder,  guarantee  agency,  U.S.  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  or  an  authorized  agent. 

Students  have  the  right  to  inspect  and  review  their  educational  records  at  the 
following  offices: 

1.  Official  academic  records,  including  application  forms,  admissions  tran¬ 
scripts,  letters  of  acceptance,  and  a  student’s  permanent  academic  record 
are  on  file  and  maintained  in  the  Student  Records  Office. 

2.  Working  academic  files  are  also  maintained  by  the  deans  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  offices. 

3.  Records  related  to  a  student’s  nonacademic  activities  are  maintained  in  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  Students. 

4.  Records  relating  to  a  student’s  financial  status  with  the  University  are 
maintained  in  the  various  Student  Financial  Services  offices. 

Students  have  the  right  to  request  the  amendment  of  their  educational  records 
to  ensure  that  they  are  not  inaccurate,  misleading,  or  otherwise  in  violation  of  the 
student’s  privacy  or  other  rights.  Students  may  direct  complaints  regarding  aca¬ 
demic  records  to  the  dean  of  the  college  or  school  in  which  they  are  enrolled,  to 
the  director  of  Student  Records  and  Financial  Services,  or  to  the  University  Reg¬ 
istrar.  In  addition,  students  have  the  right  to  file  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  a  complaint  concerning  alleged  failures  by  Santa  Clara  University  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  FERPA.  Written  complaints  should  be  directed 
to  the  Family  Policy  Compliance  Office,  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  600  In¬ 
dependence  Ave.,  SW,  Washington,  DC  20202.  Copies  of  Santa  Clara  Univer¬ 
sity’s  student  records  policy  are  available  from  the  Student  Records  Office,  Walsh 
Administration  Building. 

STATEMENT  OF  RIGHTS  RESERVED 

The  University  and  the  School  of  Law  reserve  the  right  to  terminate  or  restrict, 
for  cause,  the  attendance  of  any  student  at  any  time  or  to  remove  from  the  list  of 
candidates  for  a  degree  the  name  of  any  student,  should  it  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
University.  Upon  request  of  the  student,  a  hearing  will  be  provided  according  to 
the  procedures  established  by  the  School  of  Law. 
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CO-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 
Conferences 

Each  year  the  law  school  hosts  at  least  one  major  conference,  such  as  “The 
Philosophy  of  John  Rawls,”  which  was  jointly  sponsored  with  Santa  Clara’s  De¬ 
partment  of  Philosophy  in  the  fall  of  1995.  A  panel  of  distinguished  speakers,  in¬ 
cluding  Ronald  Dworkin,  Amy  Gutmann,  Jurgen  Habermas,  Thomas  Nagel, 
Michael  Sandel,  and  Bernard  Williams  celebrated  the  25th  anniversary  of  A  The¬ 
ory  of  Justice  by  John  Rawls.  Professor  Rawls  spoke  on  “Relations  Between  A 
Theory  of  Justice  and  Political  Liberalism .” 

The  law  school  has  hosted  several  high-technology  law  conferences,  and  more 
are  in  the  planning  stages.  In  the  spring  of  1995,  the  journal  staff  coordinated  the 
very  popular  “Internet,  E-Mail  &  Electronic  Commerce:  Brace  Yourself  for  the 
Flood.”  In  spring  of  1996,  the  Computer  and  High  Technology  Law  Review  spon¬ 
sored  a  symposium  entitled  “The  Integral  Role  of  the  Law  Review,”  during  which 
speakers  explored  the  effects  of  cutting-edge  technology  on  emerging  law. 

Moot  Court  Competitions 

The  on-campus  Moot  Court  Competition  concludes  the  Appellate  Advocacy 
and  Moot  Court  course  each  year.  Finalists  have  an  opportunity  to  argue  before 
a  distinguished  three-judge  panel,  which  in  the  past  has  consisted  of  jurists  at  the 
highest  levels  of  both  the  state  and  federal  appellate  court  systems,  including  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Antonin  Scalia. 

The  Criminal  Law  Society  sponsors  the  annual  Russell  W.  Galloway  Crimi¬ 
nal  Law  Moot  Court  Competition  in  the  fall;  students  can  earn  credit  by  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  High  Technology  Law  Moot  Court  Competition  in  spring. 

The  law  school  also  encourages  students  to  participate  in  various  moot  court 
and  other  competitions  sponsored  by  law  schools  or  legal  associations.  These  in¬ 
clude  the  Saul  Lefkowitz  Trademark  Moot  Court  Competition,  National  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Law  Moot  Court  Competition  (Pace),  the  ABA  Negotiation  Competi¬ 
tion,  the  Jessup  International  Moot  Court  Competition,  the  ABA  Client 
Counseling  Competition,  the  Traynor  Moot  Court  Competition,  etc.  Necessary 
expenses  incurred  by  students  representing  Santa  Clara  are  paid  by  the  law 
school. 
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Lectures  and  Presentations 

Each  year  the  California  6th  District  Court  of  Appeals  schedules  a  calendar  of 
oral  arguments  in  the  Panelli  Moot  Court  Room.  Students  observe  oral  argument 
of  actual  cases  that  raise  issues  relevant  to  law  school  courses.  A  few  students  are 
invited  to  lunch  with  the  justices  and  the  faculty  following  the  session. 

During  spring  semester,  the  law  school  invites  a  Distinguished  Advocate  to 
spend  three  days  on  campus  to  lecture  on  advocacy  and  present  a  career  retro¬ 
spective.  Recent  Distinguished  Advocates  include  Stephen  Bright,  Leslie 
Abramson,  and  Shirley  Hufstedler.  The  1996  Distinguished  Advocate  was  James 
E.  Ferguson  II  of  Charlotte,  N.C.  Ferguson’s  firm  emphasizes  provisions  of  legal 
services  to  the  African  American  community  and  is  nationally  known  for  its  rep¬ 
resentation  of  plaintiffs  in  personal  injury  and  medical  negligence  cases  and  its 
work  in  teacher  rights  and  education  law. 

A  sampling  of  other  presentations  includes:  “What  Really  Happened  at  the 
Beijing  Women’s  Conference,”  presented  by  Professor  Anna  Han  upon  her  re¬ 
turn  from  the  U.N.’s  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Women  in  Beijing.  Student 
groups  and  faculty  frequently  sponsor  noontime  presentations  such  as  “How  Can 
the  U.S.  Get  Away  with  Breaking  International  Laws?”;  “Journey  of  Hope: 
Friends  and  Family  Members  of  Murder  Victims  Speak  Out  Against  the  Death 
Penalty”;  “Human  Rights,  Civil  Rights,  Gay  &  Lesbian  Rights”;  Affirmative  Ac¬ 
tion:  Where  Do  We  Go  from  Here?”;  “Family  Values:  The  Role  of  Coercion  in 
Realizing  and  Ideal”;  “The  New  Antitrust  Environment”;  and  “Trashing  the  Jury: 
Reflections  on  Rodney  King,  O.J.  Simpson,  and  the  Verdicts  of  Television 
Viewers.” 

Publications 

In  addition  to  the  Santa  Clara  Law  Review  and  the  Computer  and  High  Tech¬ 
nology  Law  Journal  (see  course  descriptions),  students  publish  The  Advocate,  the 
Environmental  Law  Review,  and  the  Grapevine.  The  Advocate  is  the  official  law 
school  newspaper,  published  quarterly.  The  Environmental  Law  Review  is  pub¬ 
lished  irregularly  by  the  Environmental  Law  Society.  The  Grapevine,  published 
weekly  by  the  Student  Bar  Association,  contains  announcements  of  current  and 
upcoming  events,  writing  and  moot  court  competitions,  and  administrative 
notices. 

STUDENT  RECOGNITION 
Prizes  and  Awards 

Antitrust  Prize  Awarded  to  the  student  achieving  the  highest  grade  in  the  An¬ 
titrust  course  each  year. 

Chargin  Prize  Established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Chargin.  Awarded  to  the 
graduating  full-time  student  with  the  highest  GPA. 
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Erma  Southern  Prize  Established  to  honor  Erma  Southern’s  lifetime  of  service 
to  the  law  school.  Awarded  to  the  graduating  part-time  student  with  the  high¬ 
est  GPA. 

Law  Alumni  Association  Law  Student  Service  Award  Given  each  year  to  at 
least  one  student  who  has  demonstrated  financial  need  and  a  commitment  to  and 
involvement  in  law  school  activities  as  well  as  community  activities.  The  recip¬ 
ients  are  chosen  by  a  panel  consisting  of  members  of  the  Santa  Clara  Law  Alumni 
Association. 

Martin  Moot  Court  Prize  Established  in  memory  of  Alan  G.  Martin,  a  1976 
Santa  Clara  graduate  and  appellate  advocate.  Awarded  to  the  winning  team  of  the 
annual  Moot  Court  Competition. 

McKinnon  Prize  Awarded  to  the  Best  Oral  Advocate  in  the  preliminary  rounds 
of  the  annual  Moot  Court  Competition. 


Students  and  faculty  congregate  and  relax  in  the  student  lounge. 
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Special  Events 

Students  whose  GPA  falls  in  the  top  20  percent  of  the  class  are  honored  each 
fall  at  a  reception  sponsored  by  the  dean. 

In  June  and  December,  the  law  school  hosts  a  Swearing-in  Ceremony  for  those 
graduates  who  pass  the  bar.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  be  sworn  in  with  classmates 
and  is  a  very  festive  occasion.  When  he  is  available,  Santa  Clara  alumnus  and  for¬ 
mer  California  Supreme  Court  Justice  Edward  A.  Panelli  presides. 

The  Public  Interest  Scholar  Graduation  Reception  honors  those  students  who 
complete  the  Public  Interest  Program  requirements,  as  well  as  students  who  vol¬ 
unteer  at  least  50  hours  to  the  Pro  Bono  Program.  This  reception  is  usually  held 
the  Thursday  before  law  school  commencement  and  features  a  speaker  from  the 
public  interest  sector  of  the  bar. 

EXTRACURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

Student  Bar  Association 

All  students  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Law  are  members  of  the  Student  Bar 
Association  (SB A)  and  are  entitled  to  participate  in  its  functions  and  activities. 
The  SB  A  Board  of  Governors,  which  consists  of  elected  officers  and  elected  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  each  class,  is  the  government  body  of  the  SBA.  It  also  serves  as 
an  important  channel  of  communication  between  law  students  and  the  faculty  and 
administration.  As  a  charter  member  of  the  American  Bar  Association  Law  Stu¬ 
dent  Division,  the  SBA  communicates  with  student  bar  associations  at  other  law 
schools  in  the  Law  Student  Division. 

The  SBA  allocates  funds  to  various  law  student  organizations  and  sponsors 
events  of  its  own  throughout  the  year.  One  SBA  tradition  is  the  annual  Spring 
Banquet,  which  celebrates  the  end  of  each  academic  year  with  dinner  and  danc¬ 
ing,  and  includes  the  presentation  of  law  student  service  awards.  Cardozorama  is 
the  annual  law  school  talent  competition.  A  sampling  of  other  events  held  each 
year  includes:  the  International  Food  Faire,  a  joint  effort  supported  by  several  stu¬ 
dent  organizations;  the  Clothesline  Project,  a  week  promoting  awareness  of  the 
problems  of  battered  women;  and  the  reception  for  the  Women  in  Law  Commu¬ 
nity  Service  Award ,  which  honors  a  legal  professional  who  has  donated  time  and 
talent  to  the  community. 

A  more  complete  description  of  the  SBA,  as  well  as  a  list  of  student  organi¬ 
zations,  may  be  found  in  the  Law  Student  Handbook. 

STUDENT  RESOURCES 

For  a  complete  list  of  resources  at  Santa  Clara  University,  students  should  see 
the  University’s  Graduate  Student  Handbook  and  the  Law  Student  Handbook. 
The  following  text  notes  some  resources  of  particular  interest  to  law  students  but 
is  by  no  means  a  complete  list. 
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Law  Career  Services 

Law  Career  Services,  located  in  Law  House  at  the  comer  of  Sherman  and 
Franklin  streets,  strives  to  provide  the  most  up-to-date  and  the  best  resources 
available  to  assist  students  in  developing  careers  and  finding  jobs.  The  office  fea¬ 
tures  a  friendly  and  professional  staff  and  an  extensive  resource  library,  includ¬ 
ing  employer  files,  directories,  job  listings,  handouts,  and  a  variety  of  job-related 
legal  periodicals.  Numerous  programs  and  workshops  are  held  throughout  the 
year,  including  training  for  resume  and  cover-letter  writing,  a  speaker  series,  a 
mock  interview  program,  and  the  fall  On-Campus  Interview  Program.  The  pop¬ 
ular  Law  Career  Day,  held  each  spring,  features  speakers  who  practice  in  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  legal  careers.  It  provides  students  with  an  opportunity  to  network  with  local 
alumni.  Counseling  appointments  are  available  daily. 

Students  should  pick  up  the  Guide  to  Law  Career  Services  for  an  extensive 
description  of  the  resources  available  to  them.  First-year  law  students  should 
concentrate  on  substantive  classes  during  the  first  semester  and,  therefore,  may 
not  schedule  counseling  appointments  before  Nov.  1 . 

Alumni  Support 

The  law  alumni  network  is  a  tremendous  resource  to  students  seeking  career 
guidance  and  employment  opportunities.  Alumni  from  all  areas  of  the  country  are 
available  to  assist  students.  Northern  California  alumni  attend  brown-bag 
lunches,  critique  student  resumes,  and  conduct  mock  interviews  on  campus. 

Santa  Clara’s  Mentor  Program,  which  matches  first-year  students  to  alumni 
mentors,  includes  a  focus  on  ethics  and  the  ethical  dilemmas  lawyers  may  face 
daily.  The  program  not  only  gives  new  students  the  opportunity  to  discuss  these 
problems  directly  with  members  of  the  bar  or  judiciary;  it  also  creates  opportu¬ 
nities  to  see  the  law  in  action  and  for  networking  with  the  local  legal  community. 

The  Santa  Clara  University  Law  Alumni  Association  hosts  a  graduation  re¬ 
ception  immediately  following  the  baccalaureate  Mass  the  day  before  com¬ 
mencement  each  May.  Current  association  members,  usually  members  of  the 
local  bar  and  judiciary,  welcome  law  graduates  into  the  association.  The  associ¬ 
ation  also  raises  funds  to  support  a  student  emergency  loan  fund  and  a  scholar¬ 
ship  program. 

Markkula  Center  for  Applied  Ethics 

The  Markkula  Center  for  Applied  Ethics  was  established  in  1986  to  heighten 
awareness  of  ethical  issues  and  to  improve  ethical  decision  making.  The  center 
aims  to  equip  people — both  on  campus  and  off  campus — with  strategies  for  un¬ 
derstanding  and  resolving  ethical  dilemmas. 

The  center’s  activities  include  teaching,  research,  and  community  programs. 
Working  closely  with  the  Center  for  Student  Leadership,  Residence  Life,  Cam¬ 
pus  Ministry,  the  Student  Resource  Center,  and  student-directed  clubs  and  orga¬ 
nizations,  the  center  holds  forums  and  ethics  training  workshops  that  provide  stu¬ 
dents  with  a  framework  for  values-based  decision  making  in  their  personal  and 
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professional  lives.  The  center  also  sponsors  public  symposia  that  bring  together 
influential  speakers,  the  SCU  community,  and  the  general  public  to  examine  con¬ 
troversial  issues  of  national  concern  from  an  ethical  perspective.  In  addition,  the 
center  publishes  a  quarterly  magazine,  Issues  in  Ethics,  and  has  a  Web  site,  “The 
Ethics  Connection,”  to  facilitate  moral  reflection  and  dialogue.  Other  activities 
and  services  include  programs  for  professionals,  course  development  workshops, 
ethics  consultation  for  individuals  and  organizations,  a  speakers’  bureau,  and  a 
resource  center. 

Student  Housing 

A  large  variety  of  housing  is  available  close  to  campus.  Most  students  live 
within  five  miles,  and  many  live  within  walking  distance.  The  pleasant  neigh¬ 
borhoods  surrounding  the  University  are  a  mixture  of  charming  Victorian  homes 
and  modem  apartment  and  condominium  complexes.  Because  the  campus  is  con¬ 
venient  to  several  freeways,  students  may  also  elect  to  live  in  adjacent  commu¬ 
nities. 

The  University’s  Villa  Apartments  are  located  within  easy  walking  distance 
of  the  law  school.  Each  of  the  20  units  is  a  two-story  townhouse  with  two  bed¬ 
rooms  and  one  bathroom.  Fully  furnished,  these  apartments  are  available  to  law 
students  on  a  first-come  basis.  Information  about  these  units  is  available  from  the 
Office  of  Housing  and  Residence  Life  (408-554-4900). 

Child  Care 

Kids  on  Campus,  located  on  the  east  side  of  campus,  is  the  University  child¬ 
care  and  preschool  center  for  children  of  students,  faculty,  and  staff.  The  center 
is  a  cooperative  under  the  supervision  of  a  volunteer  committee  of  parents  with 
a  small  staff  of  paid  employees  and  parent  and  student  volunteers.  It  is  also  used 
occasionally  by  students  in  the  Psychology  and  Education  departments  for 
practicum  experiences.  The  preschoolers  benefit  from  a  program  carefully  de¬ 
veloped  to  meet  their  interests  and  to  prepare  them  for  kindergarten.  The  program 
is  a  small  one,  however,  and  the  waiting  list  can  be  long.  Because  space  is  lim¬ 
ited,  it  is  recommended  that  applicants  sign  up  on  the  waiting  list  as  soon  as 
possible. 


Accreditations  and  Memberships 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-SIXTH  YEAR 

1996-97 

Accredited  by  the  Accrediting  Commission  for  Senior  Colleges  and 
Universities  of  the  Western  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges 

Accredited  by  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business 
(Undergraduate  and  Graduate  Programs) 

Accredited  by  the  American  Bar  Association 
Admitted  to  Membership  in  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools 
Accredited  by  the  State  Bar  of  California 

Accredited  by  the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and  Technology 
(Undergraduate  Civil,  Computer,  Electrical,  and  Mechanical  Engineering) 

Accredited  by  the  California  State  Commission  on  Teacher  Credentialing 
Accredited  by  the  American  Chemical  Society 
Admitted  to  Membership  in  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music 

Admitted  to  Membership  in  the  National  Association  of 

Schools  of  Theatre 

Accredited  by  the  American  Association  of  Museums 


Member  of  the  American  Council  on  Education 
Member  of  the  Council  of  Graduate  Schools  in  the  United  States 
Member  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 
Member  of  the  Association  of  Jesuit  Colleges  and  Universities 
Member  of  the  Conference  of  Western  Law  Schools 
Member  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
Member  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges 

Member  of  the  Association  of  Independent  California 
Colleges  and  Universities 

Member  of  the  Council  for  Advancement  and  Support  of  Education 
Institutional  Member  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society 
Academic  Member  of  the  Mathematical  Association  of  America 
Member  of  the  Western  Association  of  Graduate  Schools 
Member  of  the  Law  School  Admission  Council 
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San  Jose,  California 

The  Honorable  Rise  Pichon 

Judge,  Municipal  Court 
San  Jose,  California 

Charles  Poochigian 

Representative,  California  State 
Assembly 

Sacramento,  California 

The  Honorable  Eugene  M.  Premo 

Justice,  California  Court  of  Appeal 
San  Jose,  California 

Stuart  Rappaport 

Mendocino,  California 

Ann  M.  Ravel 

County  Counsel’s  Office 
San  Jose,  California 

Constance  M.  Ridder 

Holland  &  Knight 
Miami,  Florida 

Albert  J.  Ruffo 

Pillsbury,  Madison  &  Sutro 
San  Jose,  California 

Thomas  Schatzel 

Attorney  at  Law 
Los  Gatos,  California 


Timothy  Schmal 

Gas  sett,  Perry  &  Frank 
San  Jose,  California 

Alan  Seid,  M.D.* 

Palo  Alto,  California 

Michael  M.  Shea 

Shea  and  Shea 
San  Jose,  California 

The  Honorable  Jerome  A.  Smith 

Justice,  California  Court  of  Appeal 
Saratoga,  California 

Barbara  Spector 

Spector  Law  Firm 
San  Jose,  California 

Catherine  C.  Sprinkles 

McPharlin  &  Sprinkles 
San  Jose,  California 

The  Honorable  Alice  Duggan  Sullivan 

Del  Mar,  California 

Steven  Swig 

Swig,  Weiler  &  Dinner 
San  Francisco,  California 

Jesus  Valencia 

Attorney  at  Law 
San  Jose,  California 

Marta  Vides 

Berkeley,  California 

Richard  C.  Watters 

Miles,  Sears  &  Eanni 
Fresno,  California 

The  Honorable  Jean  Wetenkamp 

Judge,  Municipal  Court 
San  Jose,  California 

John  R.  Williams 

Williams,  Romanski,  Polverari  &  Skelton 
San  Jose,  California 


*  Regent  member 


**  Regent  member  ex-officio 


***  Charter  member 
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Steven  M.  Woodside 

County  Counsel’s  Office 
San  Jose,  California 

Gordon  Yamate 

McCutchen,  Doyle,  Brown  &  Enerson 
San  Jose,  California 


Edwin  A.  Heafey  Jr. 

Center  for  Trial  and  Appellate  Advocacy 

Advisory  Board 

Ellen  Kreitzberg  ( Chair) 


Colleen  Davies 

Crosby,  Heafey,  Roach  &  May 
Oakland,  California 

The  Honorable  Franklin  Elia 

Justice,  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  6th 
District 

San  Jose,  California 

Edwin  A.  Heafey  Jr. 

Crosby,  Heafey,  Roach  &  May 
Oakland,  California 

Daniel  J.  Kelly 

Walkup,  Melodia,  Kelly  and  Echeverria 
San  Francisco,  California 

Ellen  Kreitzberg 

School  of  Law 
Santa  Clara  University 
Santa  Clara,  California 

Gerald  Z.  Marer 

Jackson,  Tufts,  Cole  &  Black 
San  Jose,  California 


Patricia  Pierce 

School  of  Law 
Santa  Clara  University 
Santa  Clara,  California 

Mack  A.  Player 

Dean,  School  of  Law 
Santa  Clara  University 
Santa  Clara,  California 

Alan  Scheflin 

School  of  Law 
Santa  Clara  University 
Santa  Clara,  California 

Edward  Steinman 

School  of  Law 
Santa  Clara  University 
Santa  Clara,  California 

John  R.  Williams 

Williams,  Romanski,  Polverari  &  Skelton 
San  Jose,  California 


Louis  Oneal 

Oneal  and  Oneal 
San  Jose,  California 
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High-Tech  Advisory  Board 
School  of  Law 

Howard  Anawalt  (Chair) 


Kathleen  Ansari 

Carr,  Defilippo  &  Ferrell 
Palo  Alto,  California 

George  Alexander 

School  of  Law 
Santa  Clara  University 
Santa  Clara,  California 

r 

Howard  Anawalt 

School  of  Law 
Santa  Clara  University 
Santa  Clara,  California 

Jost  Baum 

School  of  Law 
Santa  Clara  University 
Santa  Clara,  California 

Terry  Carroll 

Cooley,  Godward,  Castro, 
Huddleson  &  Tatum 
Palo  Alto,  California 

G.  Gervaise  Davis 

Davis  &  Schroeder 
Monterey,  California 


David  Friedman 

School  of  Law 
Santa  Clara  University 
Santa  Clara,  California 

Dorothy  Glancy 

School  of  Law 
Santa  Clara  University 
Santa  Clara,  California 

Anna  Han 

School  of  Law 
Santa  Clara  University 
Santa  Clara,  California 

Mack  A.  Player 

Dean,  School  of  Law 
Santa  Clara  University 
Santa  Clara,  California 

Gabriel  Sandoval 

Oracle  Corporation 
Redwood  Shores,  California 

Thomas  Schatzel 

Attorney  at  Law 
Los  Gatos,  California 


Paula  Downey 

School  of  Law 
Santa  Clara  University 
Santa  Clara,  California 

Elizabeth  Enayati 

Weil,  Gotshal  &  Manges 
Menlo  Park,  California 


Edward  Stead 

Apple  Computer  Inc. 

Cupertino,  California 

Edwin  H.  Taylor 

Blakeley,  Sokoloff,  Taylor  and  Zafman 
Sunnyvale,  California 
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Board  of  Directors 
Law  Alumni  Association 

The  Honorable  Jean  High  Wetenkamp  ( President ) 


Kevin  Bedolla 

Clayton  &  McEvoy 
San  Jose,  California 

Lynne  Bentley 

Borton,  Petrini  &  Conron 
San  Jose,  California 

The  Honorable  Paul  Cole 

Judge,  Municipal  Court 
San  Jose,  California 

Terrence  Conner 

Thoits,  Love,  Hershberger  &  McLean 
Palo  Alto,  California 

The  Honorable  Raymond  Da  villa  Jr. 

Judge,  Superior  Court 
San  Jose,  California 

Lee  A.  Fletcher 

Fletcher  &  Fletcher 
Palo  Alto,  California 

Elizabeth  Gong 

Law  Office  of  Vanessa  Cain 
San  Jose,  California 

Frederick  Gonzalez 

Amdahl  Corporation 
Sunnyvale,  California 

David  Hoffman 

Law  Office  of  David  Sylva 
Campbell,  California 


Jeffrey  Hyman 

Cooley,  Godward,  Castro,  Huddleson  & 
Tatum 

Palo  Alto,  California 

James  Jones  Jr. 

Attorney  at  Law 
San  Jose,  California 

Rodney  Moore 

Moore,  Cole,  Nunley,  Whittaker  &  Perez 
San  Jose,  California 

David  S.  Murray 

Murray  &  Murray 
Palo  Alto,  California 

Ruth  Reitman 

Cooley,  Godward,  Castro,  Huddleson  & 
Tatum 

Palo  Alto,  California 

Jesus  Valencia 

Attorney  at  Law 
San  Jose,  California 

The  Honorable  Jean  High  Wetenkamp 

Judge,  Municipal  Court 
San  Jose,  California 
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Public  Interest  Endowment 
Executive  Board 
1995-96 


Richard  Berg  (Chair) 
School  of  Law 
Santa  Clara  University 
Santa  Clara,  California 


George  Abel 

Office  of  the  Public  Defender 
San  Jose,  California 

Georgia  Bacil 

Senior  Adults  Legal  Assistance 
San  Jose,  California 

Daniel  Germann,  S.J. 

Eastside  Project 
Santa  Clara  University 
Santa  Clara,  California 

Robert  Greeley 

Law  Student  Representative 
Santa  Clara  University 
Santa  Clara,  California 

Eileen  Matteucci 

Fremont,  California 


Deirdre  Shipstead* 

Director,  Law  Alumni  Relations 
&  Development 
School  of  Law 
Santa  Clara  University 
Santa  Clara,  California 

Cathy  Teran* 

Director,  Law  Administrative  Services 
School  of  Law 
Santa  Clara  University 
Santa  Clara,  California 

Gerald  F.  Uelmen 

School  of  Law 
Santa  Clara  University 
Santa  Clara,  California 


*  Ex  officio 
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Institute  of  International  and 
Comparative  Law 
Advisory  Committee 


George  J.  Alexander  ( Chair) 

School  of  Law 

Santa  Clara  University 

Santa  Clara,  California 

Jost  Baum 

School  of  Law 

Santa  Clara  University 
Santa  Clara,  California 

Mack  Player 

Dean,  School  of  Law 

Santa  Clara  University 

Santa  Clara,  California 

Richard  P.  Berg 

School  of  Law 

Santa  Clara  University 
Santa  Clara,  California 

Albert  J.  Ruffo 

Pillsbury,  Madison  &  Sutro 

San  Jose,  California 

Dinah  Shelton 

Chi-Hung  Chan 

Berliner  &  Cohen 

San  Jose,  California 

School  of  Law 

Santa  Clara  University 

Santa  Clara,  California 

Anna  M.  Han 

School  of  Law 

Santa  Clara  University 
Santa  Clara,  California 

The  Honorable  Taketsugu  Takei 

Judge,  Superior  Court  of  Santa  Clara 
County 

San  Jose,  California 

Philip  J.  Jimenez 

School  of  Law 

Santa  Clara  University 
Santa  Clara,  California 

Nancy  Wright 

School  of  Law 

Santa  Clara  University 

Santa  Clara,  California 

Robert  W.  Peterson 

School  of  Law 

Santa  Clara  University 
Santa  Clara,  California 
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Index 


A 

Absences,  131 

Academic  Success  Program,  47,  124—25 
Accreditations,  University,  140 
Add/drop,  6-7 
Administrators,  58-60 
Admissions:  undergraduate  preparation  for, 
80;  application  requirements,  80;  deci¬ 
sion  process,  80-81;  to  advanced  stand¬ 
ing,  81 

Advisory  boards,  151-52 
Advocacy  programs,  76-77,  127 
Advocate,  The,  126,  135 
Aid,  financial,  87-91;  to  apply,  90-91; 

deadlines,  90-91 
Alternative  loan  programs,  89 
Alumni,  77,  138;  Board  of  Directors,  153 
Alumni  and  Development  Office,  77 
Audiovisual  facilities,  78 
Auditing  courses,  82;  fee,  83 
Awards,  see  Prizes 

B 

Bar  Association,  American,  81,  124 
Bar  Examination,  State,  95-96,  129 
Budget  Payment  Plan,  85 
Business  and  commercial  law,  96-97 

c 

Calendar,  Academic,  6-7 
California  state  graduate  fellowships,  88 
Career  counseling,  76 
Career  Services,  76,  131,  138 
Center  for  Computer- Assisted  Legal 
Instruction,  78 

Center  for  Trial  and  Appellate  Advocacy, 
76-77;  board,  151 
Childcare,  139 
Civil  disputes,  97 
Clinical  programs,  118-22 
Combined  degree  program,  see  J.D.-MBA 
Combined  Degree  Program 
Commercial  law,  general,  96-97 
Computer  and  high-technology  law,  98; 

Journal,  77,  95,  134 
Computer  facilities,  78 


Concentrations,  95,  96-103 
Conferences,  134 
Confidential  records,  132-33 
Consortium,  law,  127 
Constitutional  law,  98 
Counseling:  interdisciplinary  study  in,  95, 
117,  126 

Course  descriptions,  92-96,  103-28 
Course  load,  129 

Course  of  study,  92;  first-year,  92-93; 
advanced,  94—96;  sequences,  96-103; 
descriptions,  103-13;  seminars, 

113-18;  clinical  programs,  118-22; 
minicourses,  122-23;  law  reviews, 
123-24;  overseas  summer,  124 
Courts,  74,  77,  127;  Records  and  Briefs,  77 
Cowell  Health  Center,  74 
Credit/no  credit,  130 
Criminal  law,  98-99 
Curriculum:  first-year,  92-93;  advanced, 
94-96 

D 

Deadlines  for  financial  aid,  90 
Dean’s  letter,  9-10 
Deferment  of  tuition,  85 
Disqualification,  131-32 

E 

East  San  Jose  Community  Law  Center,  125 
Employment,  76,  131 
Environmental  law,  99 
Environmental  Law  Review,  135 
Estate  planning,  99-100 
Ethics,  76,  132.  See  also  Course  descrip¬ 
tions 

Examinations,  6-7,  79;  State  Bar,  95,  96, 
129 

Expenses,  see  Fees 
Externships,  118,  122,  129 

F 

Facilities,  76-79 

Faculty:  full-time  and  visiting,  11-46;  legal 
analysis,  research,  and  writing  instruc¬ 
tors,  54-57;  professor  emeritus,  61; 
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part-time,  61-64;  overseas  programs, 
65-68;  distinguished  visiting,  69;  dis¬ 
tinguished  advocates-in-residence,  70 
FAFSA  (Free  Application  for  Federal  Stu¬ 
dent  Aid),  88,  90 
Family  law,  100 

FAT  (Financial  Aid  Transcript),  90 
Federal  programs,  88,  89,  90 
Fees:  application,  80,  83;  auditors,  82;  tu¬ 
ition,  83;  J.D.-MBA  Program,  83;  other, 
83-84;  payment,  84;  refunds,  86 
Fellowships:  state  graduate,  87-88;  public 
interest,  88 
FERPA,  130 

Financial  aid,  see  Aid,  financial 

Foreign-bom  students,  8 1 

Full-time  division,  92,  129,  131;  tuition, 

83;  tuition  credits,  86 

G 

Goals  and  objectives,  76 
Government  documents,  78 
Grade  point  average  (GPA),  129,  130 
Grading,  130 

Graduation:  fee,  83;  requirements,  129 
Grants,  87,  88 
Grapevine,  87,  135 
Guaranteed  Tuition  Plan,  85 
Guide  to  Financial  Aid,  A,  87 
Guide  to  Law  Career  Services,  138 

H 

Health  care  law,  100 
Health  insurance,  84 
High-Technology  Law  Certificate,  128 
History:  of  Santa  Clara  University,  72-74; 

of  School  of  Law,  74 
Housing,  139 

I 

Individualized  programs,  118-22,  125 
Intellectual  property  law,  98 
International  and  Comparative  Law,  Insti¬ 
tute  of,  77,  125,  155 
International  law,  10,  100-101,  125 
International  Law  Certificate,  127-28 
International  students,  81,  87 
Internships,  118-22,  129 


J-K 

J.D.-MBA  Combined  Degree  Program,  97, 
126,  129 

Jobs,  see  Employment 
Journal,  The,  see  Computer  and  High 
Technology  Law  Journal 
Kids  on  Campus,  139 

L 

Labor  law,  101 
Late  fees,  83 

Law  Administrative  Services,  89 
Law  Alumni  Association,  77,  153 
Law  Career  Services,  77,  138 
Law  Clinic,  77 
Law  consortium,  127 
Law  House,  76 
Law  reviews,  77,  95,  123,  124 
Law  Student  Handbook,  95,  132,  137 
Leavey  Activities  Center,  74 
Lectures  and  presentations,  135 
Legal  education  programs,  77 
Legal  information  retrieval  computer 
systems,  78 
Letter  grades,  130 
LEXIS/NEXIS,  78 
Librarians,  law,  48-53 
Library:  Edwin  A.  Heafey  Law,  77-78; 

Michel  Orradre,  78-79 
Loan  programs,  87,  88-90 
LSAT,  80,  81,82 
LSDAS,  80,  81 

M 

Map,  160-61 

Markkula  Center  for  Applied  Ethics,  138 

Memberships,  University,  140 

Mentor  Program,  76,  138 

Minicourses,  122-23 

Minority  programs,  82,  89,  126,  127 

Mission  Santa  Clara,  72-74 

Moot  Court,  77,  127;  competitions,  134 

N-O 

Noncitizen  aid,  87 

Nondiscrimination  policy,  inside  front 
cover 
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Officers,  141-42 
OSCAR,  79 

Overseas  programs,  77,  101,  124 

P 

Parking  permit  fee,  84 

Part-time  division,  92,  129,  130;  tuition, 

83;  tuition  credits,  86 
Pass/no  pass,  6-7,  130 
Personal  computer  facilities,  78 
Personal  injury  law,  101 
Privacy,  rights  of,  132-33 
Prizes  and  awards,  135-36 
Probation,  131-32 
Pro  Bono  Program,  127 
Public  Interest  Endowment,  Board  of,  154 
Public  interest  law,  101-2;  endowment,  90; 
program,  126 

Public  Interest  Law  Certificate,  128 
Publications,  135 

R 

Real  property,  102 
Reciprocal  programs,  126 
Refunds,  86 

Regents,  Board  of,  145-46 
Registration,  6-8;  cancellation  fee,  84 
Requirements:  for  admission,  80;  curricu¬ 
lum,  92-96;  graduation,  129;  residency, 
129-30 

Research  and  reference  materials,  76-77 
Returned  check  fee,  84 
Rights  and  responsibilities,  85 
Rights  reserved,  statement  of,  133-34 

s 

Santa  Clara  Law  Review ,  77,  95,  123,  135 
Santa  Clara  University:  statement  of  pur¬ 
pose,  71;  history,  72-74;  legal  name, 
73n;  location,  74-75;  accreditations  and 
memberships,  140;  officers,  141 — 42; 
Board  of  Trustees,  143^44;  Board  of 
Regents,  145-46 


Scholarships,  76,  87-88 
SCUAF  (Santa  Clara  University  School  of 
Law  Aid  Form),  90 
Semester  units  required,  129-30 
Seminars,  113-18 
Special  events,  137 
Special  programs,  82,  124-27 
Specialty  certificates,  127-28 
Student  Bar  Association  (SB  A),  137 
Student  Handbook,  95,  129,  131,  137 
Student  housing,  139 
Student  records,  132-33 
Summer  session,  8,  124;  overseas 
programs,  9,  124;  refunds  for,  86 
Supplemental  aid,  89 

T 

Taxation,  96-97,  102 
Termination,  131-32 
Theatre,  Louis  B.  Mayer,  74 
Transcripts,  81,  133;  fee,  84 
Transfer  applicants,  8 1 
Trustees,  Board  of,  143-44 
Tuition  and  fees,  84-85;  payment  plans, 
84-85;  refunds,  86.  See  also  Aid, 
financial 

u-v 

Units,  129-30.  See  also  Course 
descriptions 
Veterans’  benefits,  90 
Visitors,  127;  international,  76,  127; 
student,  82;  Board  of,  79,  147-50 

W 

Web  address,  inside  front  cover;  law 
library,  78 

WESTLAW/DIALOG,  78 
Withdrawal,  84,  86 
Work-Study,  Federal,  88,  118,  122 
Writing,  upper-division  requirement,  95, 
130 


Campus  Map 


1.  Sanfilippo  Residence  Hall 

2.  Campisi  Residence  Hall 

3.  Graham  Residence  Center 
3a.  Strub  Hall 

3b.  Swig  Hall 
3c.  Hancock  Hall 
3d.  O’Neill  Hall 
3e.  Multicultural  Center 

4.  Campus  Tennis  Courts 
3.  Orradre  Library 

6.  Sullivan  Engineering  Center 
6a.  Thomas  J.  Bannan  Building 

7.  Bannan  Hall  Classroom  Building 

8.  Field  House 

9.  Buck  Shaw  Stadium 

10.  Benson  Memorial  Center 
10a.  Campus  Bookstore 

1  Ob.  Shapell  Lounge 

1 1 .  Swig  Residence  Hall 

12.  Dunne  Residence  Hall 

13.  Kennedy  Mall 

14.  McLaughlin  Residence  Hall 

15.  Walsh  Residence  Hall 

16.  Ricard  Memorial  Observatory 

17.  Donohoe  Alumni  House 

18.  Kenna  Hall/Leavey  School  of 
Business  and  Administration 

19.  Bergin  Hall/School  of  Law 

20.  Heafey  Law  Library 

21.  Staff  Lounge 

22.  St.  Joseph’s  Hall 

23.  Varsi  Hall/Admissions  and 
Development  Offices 

24.  Restrooms 


25.  Adobe  Lodge/ Faculty  Club 

26.  University  Day  Care  Center 

27.  Nobili  Hall/Jesuit  Residence 

28.  Mission  Santa  Clara 

29.  Walsh  Administration  Building 

30.  De  Saisset  Museum 

31.  O’Connor  Hall 

32.  Daly  Science  Center/ 

Science  Library 
32a.  Physics 

32b.  Chemistry 

33.  Alumni  Science  Hall 

34.  Mayer  Theatre 

35.  Cowell  Health  Center/Public 
Safety/Human  Resource 
Management 

36.  Leavey  Activities  Center 

37.  Fine  Arts  Building 

38.  Dance  Building 

39.  Music  Building 

40.  Main  Gates 

4 1 .  Alumni  Park 

42.  Law  House 

43.  Casa  Italiana 

44.  Physical  Plant/ Central  Mailing/ 
Central  Receiving/Purchasing 

45.  Center  for  Applied  Ethics 

46.  Alameda  Hall 

47.  569  Lafayette  Apartments 

48.  Villa  Apartments 

49.  Ramos  Center 

50.  Eastside  Project 

5 1 .  Law  Clinic 
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